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Memoirs of Mr. Halpin. With a firiking Likene/s of that Gentleman in 
the Charaéier of Pierre, in Venice Preserved. 


N the prefent cra of the flage, the actors 
province feems to bechiefly in affeCling an 
unvarying locality of attitude and colouring, 
which originated with, and had been admir- 
edin the performances of their prececeffors. 
The faults of a Moffop in ftrong-featured 
characters are accurately cgpied, and tic tones 
of a Barry, in reprelentatives of extreme 
and generous fenfibility, are aimed at, tho’ 
not attainable without that commiature of 
| ‘knowledge and tafe which gave graces inef- 
fable, and conferred a man‘y dignity on the 
pre-eminence of melody in the latter, and 
comprehenfivenefs of voicé in the former ; 
how abfurd — 


“ As if one reafon would have the fame ef- 
fe& upon all apprehenfons— | 
Impofible! unleis foude were alike in all, 

which differ like human faces.’ Rowe. 


To break from the fhackles of imitative 
excellence, and with native vigor of intellect, 
explore the quarries of original invention, 
im reprefenting the feenes of many-coloured 
lifein tragedy, ** where ennobled yet un- 
changed nature fhines,”’ calls for an indepen- 
dent {pirit and boundlefs imagination, with 
icorrective tafte. 

|. Among the few of young theatrical ad- 
‘enturers who wifh to afp‘re to originality, 
by fludy and attention to their author. is 
Mr. Halpin, who early in life gave {trong 
indications of a verfatile genius, capable of 
uriving at the acmé of painting, asa grow- 
tgharmony of tone pervaded all his por- 
rats; his drawings were animated, and his 
touch broad and boldly imitative of Mr. 
re vnatet of the academy) under whom 
be Mudied, and received the firlt rudiments 
his profeffion; and were atterwards me- 
ed by the matured inftru¢tions of Mr. 
igh Hamilton, an artift of the firft emi- 
uence, now in Rome. 
But the flowrets of hope opening te an 
“Hb, Mag. March, 1790- 
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indulgent parent’s expectations, who had 
been his inftructor in language and the pri- 
mary elements of drawing, feemed to wither 
at experiencing a predilection for the flage 
ftrongly vegetating in the bofom of his fon, 
whofe memory, at once receptive and re- 
tentive, with:an applauded elocution, exhi- 
bited preterifions, wherein all his other pur- 
fuitswifhed to concentet —to which he added 
the neceffary accomplifhment of fencing, in | 
an eminent degree, which gives gracetoace - * 
tion and activity to body. 
To fapiprefs the aftenfion of a blandithing 
defire, which has fo often influenced the . 14 
bofom of youth, fondly biaffed to the delu- +2 
fion of fplendid ideas ; the weight of paren- 
tal authority was oppofed—not in the tone 
-of aufterity, but of gentle admonition. The 
gratitude of filial obedience checked the ardor 
of intention, and feemed to difpoffels the 
reigning idezs, Still fearful that any adven- 
titious eircumftance fhould awaken and fan 
the dormafit flame, it was thought prudent 
procure him letters recommendatory to 
al Atademicians of London. This 
; father (in a branch of the fine arts) eafily 
effected, being honoured with a perfonal ac- 
uaintance of many o/ its members. He re- 
ed in London for fome tine, improving 
himfelf profeffionally ; and was, by the gee . (= 
neral advice of his friends, to embark for , "8 
Calcutta, when a change of profpedisim- = =) 














Happening into the compafiy and com- 
merce of difcourfe with: Mr. Macklin, the 
father of the ftage sa friend of Mr. Halpin’a, 
acquainted with his*goft for theatricals,'re- 
quefted him to fpeak and receive the opinion 
of him who wasold, not without the benefit 
of experietve. The veteran conferred en- 
comitims, and warmly adviled him to make 
his entré in Covent Garden theatre—that.he 
himfelf would accompany, introduce, and 
<7 him an engagementierMgr. Halpin | 
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returned thanks for the proffered kindne(fs, 
bit Sdded, ** He would deem it particularly 
ungencrous to difoblige an ab/ent parent.” 
efoon after returficd to Dublin, and 
applied with peculiar afliduity to miniature 
inting ; his advancés to great merit were 
0 Obvious, that they received the approbati- 
on of the beft artifts, and confequently gave 
him a bafis of public credit that acted as 
a powerful flimulative, as he had every 
profpe€t of emoliment ; when at length the 
imothered flame broke out, and bore down, 
with irrefillible influence, every oppofition. 
—His firft appearance was announced to the 
public to be in Macbeth—The houle was to 
a preat degree crowded ; fo weighty and 
profound a character by fo young a man, 
called the public attention ——Criticifm flood 
aflonifhed to find him fucceed in the dagger 
and impaffioned fcenes of that.arduous cha- 
racter; the foliloguies were delivered with 
great judgment, and furprifed the amateurs ; 
the banquet fcene was admitted to be a fine 
piece of acting, and fpeaking to the weird 
filters to declare PMs I oe and unravel the 
myfteries of his fate, there was an authori- 
tative boldnefs and animation, which acted 
on his audience fimilar to the effect of elec- 
tricity—all felt, and all applauded-——A 
repetition was demanded, and played with 
fimilar applaufe. But the martial fpirit of 
Pierre was left to give a promifing prefage 
of future excellence, and prove a claim to 
fome intrinfic mark of originality—previous 
to execution, his heart feemed fraught with 
a penfive fortitude for the ignoininy of his 
fate; and making an. awful paufe, with re- 
verted eye, he viewed Jaflier—then pointmg 
to his chains—geflure and phyfognomy were 
firongly indicative of expreflion, which lan- 
| guage would fink beneath.——His Chamont 
\. had uncommon merit, the fcenes with Mo- 
4 nimia were peculiarly affecting; his tones 
| in the om tranfitions of the part were 
ae “exceedingly happy, and. he played through 
jas the piece with a judgment that acquired great 
: epplaufe. we a 
Some of his friends, in the. fecret of his 
intentions, recommended for his firft ap- 
arance Richard the Third, or Zangay, in 
‘Dr. Young’s celebrated tragedy ot the Re- 
venge, confident that he muil play either of 
the parts with great credit, and their opi- 
nions feemed perfectly juft and well founded, 
by his animated flyle in the {pirited and hur- 
rying fcenes of bis Macheth. 
rea It were devoutly to be wifhed, that a 
ig kingdom whole inhabitants are famed for a 
e boundlefs hofpitality and generous fentiment, 
would reficét on its appropriate dignity, and 
| learn to @fpreciate its owe fous, and not 
flewwly wile and meanly jul, wait for the 
national fiat of a foreigx flageto imprefs the 
feal of approbation and value en performers, 
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Anecdgtes of fome Exetraordinary Perfons: 
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who would afpire.and prefs to the goal 
fame, if encouraged by the impartial ah plaxf 
and patriotifm of our nobility and gentry, 


Anecdotes of fome Extraordi mary Per fonj, 
CARDINAL ALBERONI. 
























































H* was the fon of a gardener in th. — 
Duchy of Parma; was bell-ringer to we fo 
a {mall parifh church in that country ; anq hed 
on. being difcovered. by the prieft of his My ) 
parifh to have ‘fome acutenefs of mind, wa a er 
taught Latin. by him, and afterwards took r 
orders himfelf. vn he 
He made himfelf of ufe to the Duc de ve a 
Vendome, who commanded the French army to 
in that country in the year 1706, and was yo : 
taken by him to France,. and from thenge Se 
to oe where the Duke was Commande && of him ; 
in Chief. ry 
Alberoni was fent by that Court as Envoy cm 
to his own country, to afk in marriage om MB asthe D 
of the daughters of the Sovereign of it (whom I wa:ther: 
indeed he had particularly recommended I which re 
himfelf, knowing her to hea woman of ay. od, 
bition and intrigue, and hoping to mak oltair 
himfelf ufeful to her when fhe thould become I yearn 
Queen of Spain). ce 
e French Court knowing the charaGer IF tonoréieft 
of this lady as well as the Cardinal, prevailed [i rages que 
upon the Spanifh Monarch to demand the I ire de 
other fifter in marriage for himfelf, who was I jweun rem 
modeft and unaffuming. The meffenger IF dw subtic 
who brought this difpatch arrived only one HF y Veré 
day before the other match was concluded 9% sume, ‘ 
upon. Alberoni, on being informed of this: HB deny cara: 
gave him the choice of affaffination, or of Hf i que Je 
delaying to’ prefent his’ credentials for one pe, poury 
ue 4 He chofe the latter. Rat, mais 
Elizabeth Farnefe, whom Alberoni te If homme.’ 
commended, hecame Queen of Spain, and HF “In the, 
out of gratitude made him Prime Minter Hf ta by Pere 
and Cardinal ; in which.fituation he gave Bi nmay abe 
loofethe. reins to his unbounded and daring Bi rovefents | 
projects, He intended to have feized on Sv Hi iteng part 


cily and Sardinia for his mafler ; he intend- 

ed to have placed the Pretender on the 

throne of England; he made Spain enter 

into a league with Peter the Great, Charles 

the Xlith. and. the Grand Seignior . againi 

the owes of Germany, and intended to 
P 






magn. 
lbrehon 
thought fo 
atone of | 
i to ende 
Mereft, 





have dilpoffeffed the Duke of Orleans of the 





Regency of France, and to have givenit® @ Lorn p 
his. mafter. This confpiracy, bowevth Bide omni, , 
againft, the Regent: being . difcovered, ¢ Bipat wari, 











Duke of Orleans. and our George thef 
infilted on his being deprived of his. place 
and fent into hanifhment. : He took reiugt 
at. Rome, where his conduct was examined) 
into by a Commiffion of Cardinals, and 


wary a tT 
, vadouhte. 
Sdeath he 
t Wells, 
bound, f; 































was confiued .a year in the Jefuits Coleg in | 
at Rome, | pons With 

Afterwarde, however, being appointel time, 
Legate of Romagna, he. made..an- att? Br Southan 
upon the liberties of the little Reais Dr. Freind 
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.S. Marino (a State about thirteen miles ‘in 
drevit, and containing about three thoufand 
sshabitants). Thefe Republicans had con- 

to receive him and his fuite into the 
great church of Marino (where he was. to 
officiate under a canopy, and t# poatifica!t- 
igs), and to receive the homage of that 

Gate for his fovereign the Pope. Unlucki- 

,however, their mafs began with the word 

iiertas, as Ufual, I fuppofe, This word 

had fuch an effect on the hearers of it, that 
they all rofe upon the Cardinal and his at- 
 geadante, and compelled them to the fhort- 

Hand the fpeedieft way poffible out of the 

enitory of the Republic. He died in 17525 
mea tr years. eet 
It is a pity there is no good Life written 

of him ; that by Rouflet contains only his 

ical character, not well done, His tef- 
gment is a forgery of Father Norbert’s. 

Arthe Duke of Beaufort’s feat at Badmin- 
wa there is a very fine ait of him, 
which reprefents him asa may of a wonder- 

acute and marking countenance. 
dtaire, in a letter written to him in the 
year1735, fays, 

“La lettre dont votre Eminence m’a 
honoré'eft un prix afltz flatteur de mes ouv- 
rges que l’eftime de l’Europe a di veus 
ttre de vos actions. Vous ne me devez 
wean reMerciment ; je n’ai &é que l’organe 
du ee en parlent de vous. La Liberté & 
u Verité, qui ont tonjours conduit rha 
BB plume; m’ont valu votre fouffrage. Les 
* BB tex carateres doivent! plaire 4 un genie 
ti que le' votre. Quiconque ne les aime 
os Chnh bien étre un homme puif- 

it} mais il ne fera jamais un grand 
homme.’ 

‘In the Life of Cardinal de Polignac, writ- 
tt by Pere Seraphin I think, in two vols. 

thoy about eight years ago, that writer 

mprfents Cardinal Albcroni asa man of 
iveng parts and ,paffions, living at Rome in 
magnificence, and much re/pected by 
brethren of the Sacred College. He was 
tought fo highly of by the French Court, 
lat one of the inftrutions given to Polignac 
ais endeavour to attach Alberont to their 
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Lorp Perereoro’ Morvaynt, 
Stomnis homo, if ever there was one; a 
Pat Warrior, a great orator, an elegant 
soar, a man of exquifite addreis, 2 man 
Futdoubted courage. When very near 
Bdeath he was cut forthe ftone at Briftol 
t Wells, he would not fuffer himfelf to 
» faying, that no one fhould ever 
Wim in that fituation. ‘To this his fur- 
with difficulty confented; in threg 
"i time, however, he was at his feat 
eSouthampton, perfeétly well. 

‘Dr. Freind » in his account of his condudt 
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in Spain, fays, he never fent off’a detach- 
ment of one hundred men without goin 
with them himfelf. Of his courage he ufed 
to fay, that it proceeded moft probably from 
his not knowing his danger; in this agree- 
ing with Turenne, that a coward had only 
one of the three facultics of the mind, 
‘¢ Apprehenfion.”” 

Lord Peterboro,’ when he. lodged with 
Fenelon at Cambray, was fo charmed with 
the virtues and talents of the Archbifhop, 
that he ufedto fay, * Jf T flay here any 
longer, I fhall become a Chriftian in fpite 
of mylelf.’’ | 

He uled to fay of himicif (as he was al- 
ways on the wing), that he had feen more 
Kings and more Poftilions than aby one. 

The. Queen's. Minifters fuid, they never 
wrote #o him but af him. oi 

When he was in Spain, the remittances 
from England not coming to his troops) 
he fupplied them for fome time with money 
from his own pocket. 

Speaking of himfelf andthe French Ge- 
neral who oppofed him in the bufinels of the 
Spanith fucceffion, he faid, “ Comme fons 
formes des grandes Anes pour Combattre 
pour ces deux gros benets,” allading to the 
Character of the competitors for the Spanith 
monarchy. “ Sacre l’on les rois’ chez vous,” 
faid'a Frerichman to him, “ Je nefgais pas fe 
on les facre ou les mafTacre quelques fois.’” 

Of his’ activity of mind and’ of body, 
of his great talents, of his great liberality, 
there can be no doubt. He appears, hows 
evér, to have been loofe’in bis principles, 
whith hardly ever fails to fuperinduce laxity 
of conduct | : 

This Nobleman, had he been born in an 
ancient Republic, would have better deferv- 
ed the name of a Hero than many other 
great men to whom that appellation was 
given. 

In his perfon he was fhort, humpbacked, 
and extremely thin : 


The inceffant care and labour of his mind 

Had wrought the mure, that fhould con- 
fine it in, 

So thin, that Life look’d through-—— 


continually, indeed but did not break out 
till avery advanced age——iecveuty 1 be- 
lieve. 

That ingenious and elegant writer Dr, 
Burney mentions, in his Lite of Mrs, Anat- 
tafia Robinfon (afterwards Lady Peterboro’), 
that on the death of her huiband the found 
the Memoirs of his Life written by Himielf ; 
in which he acknowledged himfelf guilty of 
three capital crimes before he had attamed 
the age of twenty one. Thelé Memoirs his 
Countefe, with a delicacy not common 
amongtt modern biographers, fuppreffed by 


throwing them into the fire, &¢ thinking ° 
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196 
them derogatory to the fame of her 
friend. 

Who, after all, can deny but that the 
perpetual irritation of his mind, his conftant 
change of place, his defire of perpetual em- 
ployment or amufement, might not haye 
arifen from that principle which Juvenal 
mentions, the 


—— diri confcia fafit 
Mens babet attonitos, & furdo verbere cadit ; 


and that yanity, when fet up againft any 
other bad paffion leis rong, may occafionally 
imitate the effects of virtue? Or, ona more 
liberal fuppofition, might not thefe efforts of 
courage, of liberality, and of intellect, be 
attributed to the workings of an ardent and 
ingenious mind, endeavouring, by adts of 
romantic effort, to regain fome fhare of that 
felt-elteem from which it had fallen in ‘its 
Own opinign } | “pA. Tee? 


er eee 





FENELON. 

He was fo univerially beloved, that the 
Generals who commanded againft the 
French with great unwillingneis permitted 
their foldiers to plunder his domains. é 

When any prifoners were brought into 
Cambray, he attended them himfelf in the 
holpitals, and. ufed to invite the officers to 
dinner at his palace. 

Having one day invited fome German of- 
ficers that. were prifoners to dine with him, 
they, in the foal manner of their country 
at that time, drank to him at table. Some 
French officers, ‘with the ufual fpirit of ridi- 
cure of their country, burft our a. laughing 
at this. The Prelate, by no means diicom- 
poled, rofe up very gravely, and drank the 
health of the German officers.. This a& 
jof good fenfe and true politenefs foon put 
an end to the laughing. 

This Prelate has been known to affift fome 
of his poor Diocefans in looking after their 
ftrayed cattle. His magnanimity in con- 
demning his own book from his own pulpit 
(becaule the Pope, the Head of the Church, 
had condemned it), and’his giving orna- 
ments to thé altat emblematical of his er- 
rors, fhow how readily a real great man can 
own himfelf occafionally miftaken. His 
Letters to his Pupil the Duke of Burgundy, 
and his Letter to Louis XIV. to be delivered 
after his death to him, are models of piety, 
good fenfe, and eloquence. ‘His perfon 
was extremely beautiiul; his eyes seer 
with intelligence, tempered with fweetnels ; 
he ever brought himlelf to the level of the 
perfons with whom he was converfing: In 
the charms ofthis perfon,’in the virtues of 
his mind, in the graces of his’ manner, in 
his piety» in his liberality, in the indepen- 
Geucy of his character, the prefent Cardi- 
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’ 
nal Archbifhop of Mechlin has ever appear. 
ed to me to refemble him very much ; aps 
I cannot help congratulating the Patriots of 
Brabant, that they (differently from many 
others of that name) have at their head ong 
of the belt, the wifeft, and the moft uprigh: 
of men. 





BERNARD MANDEVILLE, 
AuTHor of the FagLe of the Begs, 
was a phyfictan of Dort, in Holland ; and 
coming over to England was fo pleafed with 
it, that he took up his refidence in it, and 
acquired thelanguage asperiectly as if he had 
been born init. He had a penfion from fome 
Dutch merchant in this country, which Mr, 
H, a very eminent attorney in the city, ufed 
to pay him. Of his betters, it feems, he 
was a very grofs flatterer, though in ordina- 
ry company. infolerit and overbearing. He 
wrote ome pamphlets in praife of {pirituous 
liquors for the diflillers, by whom, | have 
been told, he was well, paid for his trouble, 
He lived fomewhere in the outtkirts of the 
city, as I have been told, in no very elegant 

apartments. 

Befides his famous Fable of the Bees, we 
have of his writing, a Vindication of that 
Book from the Stricturés of Bithop Berke- 
ley; a’ Treatife on Honour; an Eflay oa 
Public Executions ;. the Virgin Unmatked ; 
Free Thoughts on Religion, &c. ; ‘Treatils 
on the Hyp, in Dialogue, and fome very 
indifferent doggre! poems. 

In his. very ingenious Dialogue on the 
Hypochondriae Difeafe, he has introduced 
his own character under that of the phy- 
fician. | | 

An outery has been raifed agasft the 
Fable of the Bees, of this author as well a 
againft his Maximes de Rochefoucault, be 
caufe ** ila dit le fecret de tout le monde. 
Religion and law always proceed upon the 
fuppofition of the wickeduefs of mankind; 
and one of the moft antient maxims is, thi 
the majority is bad.’ If one may take # 
allufion from Mandeville’s own profeflion, 
he has only acted as a phyfician who, le: 
ing Lis patient ina defperate way, tells him 
that he is fo, and adviles iim to make we 
of medicines that may cure him, Sunt certé 
piacula montis: Reafon and Religion wt 
fufliciently ftrong remedies to ‘counte! 
any morbid afletions of the human miné, 
and are afforded us, by the Author of a 
Good, for that purpofe. | 


Se CE 


REcnarpn, the Frencu Comic Potts 
in humour and character exceeded only 'Y 
Moliere himfeif. His Legataire, his Fou” 
his Democrite ala Cour, are molt excell 
Comedies; his account of his ns inte 
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Lapland, and his ingenuity in telling the 
reafons that induced him to go fo far, 


«Siftimur hic tandem qua nobis defuit or- 
—. 


are admirable pictures of the countries he 
faw, and of hisown mind. He is one of the 
few perfons who really plead guilty to emus 
and idlenefs ; and fays how much happier 
he fhould have been had ke pafled through 
life floating ‘* fur les douces ailes d’une pro- 
feffion,’’ as he fhould then have had iome- 
thing for his mind to reft upon, fome * point 
d’appui’’ to proceed from. The friends of 
that ingenious and honeft man George Lord 
Lyttleton fay, he ufed to make the fame¢ con- 
feflian.’” 

Dr. Prieftley, in his moft excellent Trea- 
tifeon Education, fays, ** It is a great mil- 
take to fuppoile that a ftate of independence is 
neceflary: to happinets. Experience might 
convince us that an obligation to the con- 
flant but moderate exertion of our faculties, 
evenfor our fupport, at leaft for our eafy 
fupport, is generally much more favourable 
to the real enjoyment of life, both becaufe it 
isa greac obligation to Virtue, and becaufe 
it enforces, a regu/ar exerci/e, without which 
we fhould be a prey to languor and weari- 
fomeneis, which are far more inlupportable 
than bodily labour, or than any other kind 
of anxiety ; forthe mind really fuffers more 
ina ftate of fufpenfe and uncertainty what 
tédo, and how to get the time over, thanin 
any other fituation whatloever. Ina long 
courfe of time, when a perfon has no fuffi- 
ciently interefting puriuit, this wearifomenefs 
often becomes intolerable ; and it is, per- 
haps, more frequently the caule of /aicide, 
from life becoming infupportable, than ail 
the other caufes of it put together.’ 

Voltaire, in-his lively way, fays, *¢ le tra- 
vail nous delivre des trois grands maux, 
ennui, le befoin, le vice.’’ 

Regnard’s Works are in four volumes, 
amo. 


Declaration of the Rights of Men and of 

Citizens. By the National Affembly of 
France. With Qbfervations by Doétor 
Price. lekiclge 


HE reprefentatives of the people of 
France formed into a national aflem- 

bly, confidering that ignorance, neglect, or 
contempt of human rights, are.the fole 
caules of public misfortunes and corruptions of 
government, have refolved to fet forth in a fo- 
lemn declaration, thele natural, imprefcripti- 
ble, and unalienable rights: that this decla- 
ration being conftantly prefent to the minds 
of the members of the body focial, they may 
he ever kept attentive to their rights and their 
duties: that the acts of the legiflative and 
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executive powers of government being ca- 
pable of being every moment compared with 
the end of political inftitutions, may be more 
refpected: and alfo, that the future claims 
of the citizens, heing dire&led by fimple and 
inconteftible principles, may always tend to 
the maintenance of the conftitution, andthe 
general happinefs. 

For thele reafons, the national affembiy 
doth recognize and declare, in the prefence 
of the Supreme Being, and with the hope 
of his bleffing and favour, the following fa- 
cred rights of men and of citizens. 

I. Men were born and always continue 
free, and equal in refpect of their rights. 
Civil diftinfions, therefore, can be founded 
only on public utility. 

If. The end of all political affociations is 
the prefervation of the fatural and impre- 
{criptible rights of man; and thefe rights 
are liberty, property, fecurity, and refif- 
tance of oppreffion. 

III. The nation is effentially the fource 
of all fovereignty ; nor can any individual, 
or any body of men be entitled to any au- 
thority which isnot exprelsly derived from 
it, 
TV. Political liberty confifts in the power 


of doing whatever does not injure another. 


The exercife of the natural rights of every 
man, hasno other limits than thofe which 
are neceflary to fecure to every other man 
the free exercife of the fame rights; and 
thefe limits are determinable only by the 
law. 

¥. The law ought to prohibit only actions 
hurtful to fociety. What is not prohibited 
hy the law fhould not be hindered; nor 
fhould any one be compelled to that which? 
the law does not require. 

VI. The law is an expreffion of the will 
of the community. All citizens havea right 
to concur, either perfonally or by their repre- 
fentatives, in its information. It fhould be 
the fame to all, whether it protects or pu- 
nithes; and all being equal in its fight, are 
equally eligible to all honours, places, and 
employments, according to their different 
abilities, without any other diftinétion 
than that created by their virtues and ta- 
lents. 

VII. No man fhould be accufed, arrefted, 
or held in confinement, except in cafes de- 
termined by the law, and according to the 
forms which it has *prefcribed. All who 
promote, folicit, execute, or caufe to be ex- 
ecuted arbitrary orders, ought to be punith- 
ed: and every citizen called upon or appre- 
hended by virtue of the law, ought imme- 
diately to obey, and renders himfelf culpa- 
ble by refilance. 

VIJI. The law ouzht to impofe no other 
penaltics than fuch as are abfolutely and evi- 
: | dently 
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dently meceflary; and no one ought to. be, 


panes but in virtue of a law promulgated 


efore the offence, and legally applied. 

1X. Every man being prefumed innocent 
till he has been convicted, when ever his 
detention becomes iadifpenfable, all rmgour 
to him, more than is.neceflary to fecure his 
perfon, ought to be provided againft by the 
law. 

X. No man ought to be molefted on ac- 
ceunt of his opinions, not even en account 
of his religious opinions, provided his avow- 
al of them does not difturb the public order 
cfablifhed by the law. 

XI. The unreftrained communication of 
thoughts and opinions being one of the 
molt precious rights of man, every citizen 
may fpeak, write, and publifh freely, 
provided he is reiponfible for the abule 
of this liberty in caics determined by the 
law. 

XIf. A public force being neceflary to 
give fecurity to the rights of men and of citi- 
zens, that force isinftituted for the benefit 
of the community, and not for the particu- 
lar benefit of the perfons with whom it is 
entrufted. 

XH. Acommon contribution. being ne- 
cefiary for the fupport of the public force, 
and for defraying the other expences of go- 
vernment, it ought to be divided equally 
among the members of the community, ac- 
cording to their abilities. 

XIV. Every citizen hasa right, ether by 
himfclf or his repretentative, toa free voice 
in determining the neceflity of public con- 
tributions, the appropriation of them, and 
their amount, mode of afleiiment, and du- 
ration. 

XV. Every community hasa right to de- 
mand of all its agents an account of their 
conduct. 

XVI. Every community in which a fepa- 
ration of powers and a fecurity of rights 
is not provided for, wants a conftitution. 

XVI. The right to property being in- 
violable and facred, no one ought to be de- 
ss of it, except in cafes of evident pub- 
ie neceflity legally afcertained, and on con- 
dition of a previous juft indempity. 

Lhope I fhali be excufed for taking the 
liberty to offer the following remarks on the 
tenth of thele articles ; 

Intolerance in religion, and reftraints on 
the difcufiion of fpeculative points, have 
been fome of the chief caules of the flow pro- 
greis of human improvement, and of the 
muleries of the werld. I could therefore 
have withed te fee, m fuch an inftruCtion to 

the workl as this declaration contains, an 
article Rrongly marking and_ reprebating 
thele evils. —— This tenth article does not, [ 
think, fufficient!y anfwer this purpofe. For 
it is obvious, that in Turkey writing agaiaft 
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Mahomet; in Spain againft the Inquifition . 
and ine country, againit its eftablithed 
doirines, is adifturbance of public order 
eftablifthed by law ; and, therefore, accord. 
ing to this article, punifhable. 

The eleventh article is worthy of the very 
refpeRable propoier of it, but in fome de. 
gree liable tothe fame objection. Laws ma 
be unjoft, and determine the faireft difcuffi. 
ons of fpeculative points, and the beft pub. 
lications, to be abufes of liberty. Ag 
Rome, a few years ago, the publication of 
one of the greateft productions of human 
genius was deemed au abule of liberty, and 
prohibited, becaufe it aflerted the motion of 
the earth. Even in England, at this day, 
its laws determine every thing written or 
{fpoken againft the doctrine of the Trinity, 
to be an offence punifhable by fines and im- 
prifonment. : 

The declaration that would beft meet my 
withes in this inftance would be: 

‘¢ That every man has a right to pro- 
fefsand practite, without moleitation or the 
lofs of anv civil privilege, that mode of re- 
ligious faith and worfhip which he thinks 
moft acceptahle to his Maker; and alfo to 
difeufs freely by fpeaking, writing, and 
publifhing all fpeculative points, provided he 
does not by any overt act or direct invafion 
of the rights of others, break the peace, or 
attempt to injure any one in his perfon, pro» 
perty, or good name.”’ 

Ina tract oh the American Revolution, | 
have given an account of the reafons which, 
in my opinion, require fuch an extent of re+ 
ligious and intellectual liberty as thefe words 
imply ; and which prove that civil power, 
without concerning itfelf about opinions or 
the tendencies of opinions, ought to confine 
itfelf to the prefervation of peace and the 
protection of univerial Jiberty, as far as it 
is not employed to injure itfelf. 

The tenth artile on which I have here 
remarked, was probably 2 compromife be- 
tween oppofite fentiments in the National 
Affemnbly of France, and may, I hope, in 
fome future time, be re-coufidered. M. 
Raband de St. Etienne, a proteftant clergy- 
man, anda member of the Ailembly, de- 
livered afpeechagainft it full of eloquence 
ane the juiteft fcatiments. This fpeech was 
afterwards printed, and cicculated at Paris; 
and [cannot help withing that a tranflation 
of it, as there printed, may be foon pubiith- 
ed and circulated in this kingdom. 


Cur.qus Law-Cafes, for the Conjfideration of 
Irijfo Attornies. 


A Woman heving carried her pudding 
to the bakehoule, the baker by fome 
miichance, while placing it in the oven, 
brake the vefitl, and finding the contents 
going to the ground, caught it in a ap si 

owl, 












bowl. When the woman returned for her 
dinner, the baker told her of his mifhap, 
and offered to make fatisfaction. 

She would have no tecompence, fhe 
would have her pudding. She hoffed, 
hounced, fwore, put the baker into a paffion, 
q@ho at length turned her out of the room. 

The violent flame in the wife kindled 
gnother in the hufband, and both fwore 

would ruin the rafcal, and inftantly 
applied to an attorney of eminence. 
Some people confider all their days; what 
pity this warm couple did not confider one? 

« He has, fays the attorney, treated vou 
exceeding ill ; this will really bear an acti- 
on: an action was brought, the caufe carried 
to Wexford, the briefs were made out, the 
counfél feed, and every avenue guarded to 

ent a retreat on the one fide. or a furprife, 
on the other, while the poor baker, averfe to 
law, had often, but in vain, fued for 





e. 
When the caufe was opened to the judge, 


he pronounced it too frivolous for attention, © 


and to his honour, ordered a difmiffion, by 
which he faved the jury’s reputation, and 
hig own. 

Nothing now remained but that each 
fhould pay his cofts. The plaintiff’s attor- 
ney brought in his bill, fifty pounds, which 
he, not being able to difcharge, was put into 

ifon. 

Aa noted dentift, pitying his cafe, adver- 
tiled to the world, “ that if the well-dif- 
pofed, chufe to have their teeth drawn, the 
profits fhould be appropriated to releafe the 
prifoners.”” 

Thos it appears, an obedient hufband was 
committed to prifon by his ‘loving wife : 
that even rotten teeth have their ule; that 
the concife proceedings of a court of re- 
quehs are fuitable to caufes of rancour, as 
well as debt. Had it been brought there, 
the commiffioners would at a fmall expence 
of money, time, and quiét have ordered the 
baker to eat his pudding and pay the price. 


Another Cafe 


Two neighbours lived in’ friendthip, they 
often drank tea, cut up bread and butter 
ind ‘reputations together. One kept a cat, 
the other a canary bird, which partook of 
the family food and friendfhip. The cat, 
m one of her neighbourly vifits, caught the 
bird in'an unguarded moment, and killed 
t} The proprietor, in revenge, deftroyed 
the cat. A fhort time opened that violence 
between the owners, which a longer could 
tot allay, Each party brought his action 


s 


ce the other ; nothing thort of deftruc- 
would fatisfy. ) 

i¢ fame attorney who condied the 
: pudding and {colding wife, conducted this. 
| y mancuvre, to overcome, was put 
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in practice, the atcornies were often con” 
fulted, who each acquired that degree of 
efteem with his party, which they had lavith- 
ed on each other. 

There happened not to be that bitter en- 
mity between the attorneys, which fubfifted 
between their-clients, for though they feemed 
in oppofition they keptthc fame pomtin view. 

One of them wifely confidered, that if 
he had a right to draw all the profit he was 
able in his profeffion, yet he thould make 
but a forrowful figure in an awful court, 
fupported by.a cat: and the other as wilely 
judged, his diminutive bird would bring 
upon him the laugh of the croud, and re- 
primands of the bench. ‘They therefore 
agreed to withdraw both the actions and 
decide by arbitration. 


The Minfli el, whe was turned out of Hell. 
A Monkije Tale. 
(Concluded from p. 151.) 


O faith, ll not do that. I too well 

remember what my mafter told me at 
parting, find me fome other expedient ; 
for, as tothat, Iam your humble fervant. 
‘* Blockhead, how do you think he is. to 
know it, and in fucha muletudé, tcll me 
what will be five or. fix fouls, more or Jefs.”’ 
‘« Fake hold, look, fee thele pretty pieces 
quite new, it only depends upon you to 
make fome of them pats into your pocket, 
make ufe of the opportunity, while I am 
here, for if once I. goout, I thall not re- 
turn.—Come, I'll take twenty: pence, bring 
hither fome foul: the unhappy fwallowed 
the dice with his eyes, he took them up, pat 
them down, and took;them up again. At 
length he could hold out no longer, and 
confented to take a few throws, though but 
for one foul ata time, for fear of expoling 
himfelf to too great a lofs.” 

Done, for one, cries the apoftle,, fair or 
brown, male or female, I care little which, 
I leave the choice to you, play away; one 
went then to fetch fome of the. damnedc, 
t’other {preads abroad ‘his efterlings, they 
fat down by the fide of the furnace and 
began to play. “The faint splayed .a fure 
game, andtherefore conftantly won, it was 
to no purpofe that the finger, to recover 
his lofings, doubled and tripled his: flakes, 
he always loft. 

Not being able to account for this run of 
ill luek, he fulpected treachery in his adver- 


‘fary, grew angry, and fwore she would not 
pay, ‘and called the -apoltle a harper, 


a knave; the apoftle gave him the 
lye ; they took each other by the: hair and 
boxed, luckily the faint proved the ftrongeit, 


‘and the other, after having been-well drub- 


bed, found himfelf obliged to beg. pardop. 
lic propofed then to begin the game aig’ 
; 
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if the former loffes might go for nothing, 
promifing to pay very fairly, and even to let 
him chufe where he would out of the caul- 
cron, thieves, monks, wenches, knights, 
oviefis, countrymen, cznons or canoneffes. 

eter had, athis tongut’s end, the word 
knave, and-reproached him more than once, 
but he afked fo many pardons, that the 
faint fuffered himfelf to be prevailed on, and 
returned to play. 

‘The Minftrel, in this party, was not more 
fuccefsful than in his former, and I have told 
you the reafon, he grew warm, ftaked a thou- 
iand fouls at a time, changed the dice, chang- 
edhis place, and neverthelets loftevery throw. 
At length in de{pair he arofe and quitted the 
game, curfed the faint, the dice- box, and 
his bad luck, which followed him even to 
‘hell. Peter then approached the cauldron 
to choofe and draw forth the fouls he had 
won ; each of them implored his pity to 
he one of the happy ; there were fuch cries 
that no one could be heard: the minflrel, 
ina fury, run up, and like a man that would 
rifque every thing, he propoied to play for all 
that remained. ‘The apoltle cefired nothing 
better, this importantlaft llake was decidedon 
the fpot, and 1 have no need to tell you 
what were the pangs and feclings of the pa- 
tients who were witnefles. Their lot hap- 
pily fell into the hand of the man of mira- 
cles; he won once more, and fet off in a 
hurry with them for paradile. 

A few hours after, entered Lucifer with 
his company, but what was his pain when 
he faw his fires, his cauldron empty, and 
not a’ fingle foul of the thoufand he had 
left; he called the ftoker rafcal, what have 
vou done with my prifoners? ** Ah! fir, I 
throw myfelf at your feet, have pity on me, I 
will tell you all.’”’ He then recounted his 
adventures, owning he was not more for- 
junate in hell than he had been on earth. 
“* Who isthe blockhead, that brought this 
cambler, faid the irritated prince, let them 
vive him a good beating with the flirrup 
leathers. Immediately they feized the little 
deviling, who had made fo bad a preient, 
and trimmed him fo heartily, that he pro- 
mifed faithfuily never to meddle or take 
charge of a minftrel. Drive hence this dea- 
jer in crotchets, added the monarch, God 
may receive him in his paradife, he who 
levea joy, for my part, I will never more 
hear a minftrel mentioned.” 

The finger afked nothing now, pofted off 
nimbly, and came running to paradile, 
where: St. Peter mct him with open arms, 
and took him in with the others. 

Minftrels and jugglers, you may from 
henceforward rejoice, there is no hell for 
gou; he who played with St, Peter has fut 
Nhe gates, 
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Mifcellaneous Anecdotes: 


+ he celebrated Montefquieu, being ope 
day at the houle of a Jew, who wa 
arich banker, found him bulily employed 
in fharpening a knife deitined for perform. 
ing fome act of Jewith diieipline. Montef. 
quieu having afked him why he tharpened 
his knife with fo much care, he replied, be. 
caule Mofes had commanded it fhould haye 
no teeth. Montefquieu then bid hins conti. 
nue his operation, and when the {crupulous 
Jew was fatisfied, the prefident took out a 
magnifying glafs, and thewed him abun. 
dance of large teeth, where the naked eye 
could difcover nothing but a fine edge, 
** Ah, Sir,’’ cried the frightened Ifraelite, 
‘It is a real faw; I am quite unhappy; 
I muft begin my labour again. Be ealy,” 
replied Montefquieu, ** and confider your 
knife as properly fharpened; he who made 
your laws did not ule toedtacles rm 

Mr. de Malezieux, {peaking one day to 
the duke of Orleans, regent of France, 
re{pecting a treaty of peace that had been 
jult concluded, obferved, that it would have 
been prudent to infert fome obfcure claule 
in it, the interpretation of which might, at 
a convenient opportunity, furnith a pretence 
for renewing the war. ‘* That,’’ replied 
the prince, **is not neceflary ; when peo- 
ple have money enough to goto war, they 
need not care a farthing for a pretence.” 

The Deys of Algiers are never alhamed 
to mention the meannels of their extraction, 
as they think that the diftinction conferred 


‘on them by the power which they exercile, 


is a fufficient title to nobility. Dr. Shaw 
relates, that the Dey of Algiers who was 
upon the threne when he travelled in that 
country, replied to the deputy conful of a 
neighbouring nation, who had offendcd him, 
‘* My mother fold theep’s trotters, and my 
father neats tongues, but they would have 


been afhamed to expofe for fale fuch a bad 


tongue as thine.”’ 


Under the miniftry of Cardinal Fleury, _ 


fome rewards were granted to all the officers 
of a certain regiment, except to the Cheva- 
lier de Ferigoufe, one of the lieutenaants. 
‘this gentleman, who was a Gafcon, hap 
pening one day to be prefent at the minifter§ 
audience, thought proper to addreis himlelf 
in the following words: **I1 do not know, 
my Lord, by what fatality it happened that 
] was under cover when your eminence wi 


fhowering down your favours on the whole 
Cardinal was fo we | 


regiment.’ The 
pleafed with this fingular expreflion, that 
the chevalier foon after obtained what 
withed for. 
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Accounts of Dr. Fobn Langhorne. 


OQun LANGHORNE was born at Kirby 
Stephen, in Weftmorland *. His fa- 


n° iin ae A 
* Sée Burn’s Hiftory of Weftmorland, 
Vol. I. p- 549+ The fecond account having 
100 haftily aflerted the place of the Doétor’s 
hicth to be elfewhere, we fhall eftablith our 
t Correfpondent’s accuracy by refer- 
‘ag to the Ode to the River Eden, and va- 
rious other parts of Dr. Langhorne’s Works. 
Ip the “* Effufions of Friendthip and Fancy,” 
Vol. I. Let. 255 he fays, “ Iwas led into 
this train of thinking by the pleafure L re- 
ceived in a late vifit to the place of my nati- 
vity. The fcenes of thoughtlefs gaiety and 
ile amufement, which I had fo long ago 
orfaken, reftored to my mind many pleafing 
images which were connected with them. I 
bad, from my childhood, a remarkable turn 
for retirement, and have frequently walked 
when I was very young, two miles from 
home, to a place whofe fhady privacy aided 
contemplation. ‘The romantic afpect of my 
gative country probably added to this inno- 
cent enthufiaim ; and the rude contraft of 
rocks, and woods, and waters, imprefied 
fmething of their own wild irregularity on 
my imagination. When I ye-vifited thefe 
fcenes, you wil] fuppofe that they rekindled, 
in fome meafure, that enthufiafm which 
| they firft cherifhed and infpired. They did ; 
and, before I left them, I wrote the follow- 
ing ftanzas : 


To the Genius of WeAmorlaed. 


Hail, hidden Power of thefe wild groves, 
Thefe uncouth rocks, and mountains grey! 
Where oft, as fades the clofing day, 

The family of Fancy roves. 


ln what lone cave, what facred cell, 
Coeval with the birth of time, 
Wrapt in high cares, and thought fublime, 
-Tnawful filence doft thou dwell ? 


Oft in the depth of Winter’s reign, 
As blew the bleak winds o’er the dale, 
Moaning along the diftant gale, 

Has Fancy heard thy voice complain. 


Of in the dark wood’s lonely way 
Swift has fhe feen thee glancing by ; 
Or, down the fummer evening fky, 


‘porting in clouds of gilded day. 
f caught from thee the facred fire 


4 That glow'd within my youth ful breaft, 
; : {e thoughts too high to be expreft, 
: 8, if thou didft once infpire ; 


0, pleas’d, accept this votive lay, 
at in my native fhades retir’d, 
And, once, once more, by thee infpir’d, 
nfitvde I pay. . EDiToRr. 
» Mag. March, 1790. 





Accounts of Dr. Fobn Langhorne. 


ther was the Rev. Jofeph Langhorne, of 
Winfton, who died when his fon was young. 
The place of his education has not come to 
our knowledge, nor is it known where he 
obtained the degree by which he was diltin- 
uifhed, as his name does not appear in the 
Tit of Graduates either of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. From fome circumftances which 
may be collected from his Poenss, it feems 
as though he refided, about the year 1758, 
in Yorkthire, near Studley, which place he 
has celebrated in a Poem, though he did 
not afterwards think proper to retain it in 
his works. The firft notice we find of him 
as-an author, was in the year 1758, when 
feveral pieces of poctrv written by him 
were inferted in *¢ The Grand Magazine,”” 
a periodical work publifhed by Mr. Grif- 
fiths, which lafted only three years. From 
this period he became a very frequent, and 
fometimes fuccefsful, publifher of various 
performances. In 1760 he refided at Hack- 
thorne, in Lincolnfhire, the feat of Robert 
Cracroft, Efg. whole childrens education 
he then fuperintended ; and while there, in 
that year, publifhed a volume of Poems, 
in quarto, for the benefit of a Gentleman. 
In the Preface to this volume he faya, ** If 
any one into whofe hands thefe works may 
fall fhould be diflatisfied with his purchafe, 
let him remember that they are publifhed 
for the relief of a Gentleman in diftrefs, 
and that he has not thrown away five fhil- 
lings in the purchafe of a worthletls book, 
but contributed fo much to the affliftance of 
indigent merit. I had rather have my rea- 
ders feel that pleafuré which arifes from the 
fenfe of having done one virtuous deed, than 
all they can enjoy from the works of Poetry 
and Wit.” Jn the year 1761 he was at 
Clare-hall, Cambridge, and wrote a Poem 
on the marriage of their Majefties, printed 
in the collection publithed by that Univer- 
fiiy *. Soon after he removed to London ; 
and, engaging as writer in the Monthly 
Review, he became the objeét of fatire in 
Churchill’s Candidate, in thefe lines : 


Why may not Langhorne, fimple in hislay, 
Effution on Effufion pour away, 

With Friendthip and with Fancy trifle here, 

Or fleep in_Pajtoral at Belvedere ? 

Sleep let them all, with dulnefs on her throne, 
Secure from any malice but their own. 


And a few years afterwards he fell under 
the cenfure of another writer, much inferior 
to the former, in the following invective : 


Triumphant Dunce, illuftrious Langhorne, 
rife, (defpife, 

And while whole worlds deteft thee and 
SE 


* Alfo in Solyman and Almena. 
Cec With 
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With rage uncommon, cruelly deny 

Thy haplefs mufe e’en privilege to die. 

While Téeodofius, bafely torn from night, 

Reeks, fefters, links, and putrifies to hght; 

And mad Confantia damns thy recreant 
name, [Fame ; 

To drive with Fiechnoe down the fink of 

Say with what charm, what magic, art thou 
bleft, 

That grief or fhame ne'er rankle in thy 
hreaft ; 

That e’en mere inftinét never mer a way 

‘To fly from man, and refuge trom the day ; 

Ne’er kindly telis thee of fome pitying grave 

To {natch the blockhead and to hide the 
flave ?— 

Oh! that like Langborne, with a bluhhlefs 
face 

I bore the ftroke of merited difgrace ; 

Like him, with fome fine apathy of fou!, 

I ftood the thunder in its mightieft roll ; 

Smil’d while'the bolt imdignantly was 
huri'd, 

Or gap’d unconfcious on a fcorning world ! 

Then could I view, with temper in my look, 

The juft damnation of a fav’ rite book ; 

Could fee my labours, with unaching eye, 

Form the grand outwork of a giblet-pye; 

Pil’d in nice order for the fuburb ftalls, 

Or fent in carts to Civments at St. Paul's. 

Then the fharp centure, or the biting jeer, 

Had fall’n, all blunted, on my nervelels ear ; 

And, leagued perhaps with 
might Rand ~ 

To fave or damn at random thro’ the land ; 

‘To biaft each work of exceilence e'er known, 

And write eternal prailts of my own. 

KELL Y's The/pis, p. 2- 
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Befides thefe, his connection with the 
Review * occafioned other attacks on him, 
and generally as hberal as harhh. Having 
dedicated the Correfpondence of Theodofivs 
and Conftantia to Bihhop Warburton, he 
became known to that Prelate; by whofe 
afiifiance, it may be prefumed, he was, im 
December 1765, appointed preacher afhil- 
tant at Lincoln's Ipn. Onrthe rsth of Ja- 
niary 1767, he married Mifs Cracroft, fil- 
ter of his former pvpils; but his profpedts 
of happinets, from his union with this lady, 
were foon clouded by her death in child-bed 
of a daughter who furvived him. On this 
event he wrote fome very pathetic lines, as 
did two of his friencs: Mr. Cartwright, in 
a Poem called Conftantia; and Mr. Abra- 
ham Portal, in one printed in a volume of 


N O / Bo 


* By Mr. Badcock’s Letters it appears, 
he was the Reviewer of the firft edition of 
Chatterton’s pieces under the name of 


Rowley. 


Accounts of Dr. Fobn Langhorne. 





his works +, About 31768, he added th 
title of Doctor of Divinity to his name. H, 
afterwards obtained the living of Biagden, jn 
Somerfethhire, and was appointed Preher. 
dary of Wells. He became alfo an ading 
Juftice of Peace in his county ; and, in the 
latter part of his life, a leis frequent pith. 
lifher. He is recollected to have been a very 
conftant vifitor at the Burton Ale-houfe, in 
Gray's Inn Lane, where he is fuppofed ty 
have taken too liberally that fubftitute fop 
the Caftalian fountain which the houle fup- 
plied. His death happened the 1 ft of April 
1779- It is apprehended he married a ie. 
cond time. After his death an Elegy way 
publifhed by Mr. Portal, who mentions, 
that he left the care of his daughter to Mrs, 
Gilman. 

From another Correfpondent we have re- 
ceived the following account, which we 
ae without altération, as it came to our 

ands. The reader necd not be reminded 
that fome of the facts in the firft paragraph 
are nor well founded: 

The Reverend John Langhorne, D. D. 
was the fon of a Yorkfhire farmer, and born 
m 1736. He took orders without his fa- 
ther’s confent, and thereby forfeited his 
patrimony to his brother. Leaving his na- 
tive country in difguft, he advertifed for a 
curacy near London, which involved him in 
difficulties that reduced him to the neceffity 
of writing for the bookfellers. Mr. Ralph 
Griffiths, proprietor of the Monthly Re- 
view, employed him fome years, and at 
length recommended him to Mr. Becket, 
who publifhed his Theodofius and Conftan- 
tia, as a trial-piece, with good fuccefs; 
after which he became an author of conie- 
quence, had a valuable living given him by 
Mr. Gampfylde, married a woman of for- 
tune, and purchafed the rectory of Blagdon, 
in Somerfetthire, where he refided in the 
capacity of an acting juftice of the peace, 
and where he wrote ** The Country Juftice, 
a Poem.” He died April 1, 1779, much 
lamented by his brother juftices and convi- 
vial friends: 

In 1773, the Dodtor refided for a few 
months .at Wefton-fupra-Mare, in Somer- 
fetthire, for-the benefit of the fea-air. ‘The 
celebrated Mifs Hannah More at the fame 
time, and for-the fame realon, refided at 

: DON bQan T E. 

+- About this time Mr. Shaw, (an author 
of no fmall genius) publifhed allo a Mo: 
nody on the death of his wife ; which oc- 
eafioning fome fevere lines in a new!papers 
which were imputed ‘to’ Dr.” Langhorne, 
they produced:a paper war between the two 
bardsy* which was conducted very liberally 
on cither fide, 

Uphill, 
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with the end of his ftick, upon the fand, 


Along the fhore 
Walk’d Hannah More: 
Waves, let this record laff. 
Sooner fhall ye, 
Proud earth and fea, 
Than what /Le writes be patt. 
JOHN LANGHORNE. 


Underneath the above Mils More {cratch- 


ed with her whip : 


Some firmer bafis, polifh’d Langhorne ! 


chufe, 


To write the ditates of thy charming mufe ; 


Her ftrains in folid characters rehearie, 
And be thy tablet lafting as thy verfe. 
HANNAH MORE. 


The Doétor praifed her wit, and copied 
the lines, which-he prefented to her at a 
houfle near the fea where they adjourned, 
and Mifs More immediately wrote under 


as follows : 
Yo the Rev. Dr. Langhorne. 


Langhorne! whofe {weetly-varying Mufe 


has pow'r 


To raife the penfive, crown the focial hour ; 
Whole very trifling has the charm to pleafe 


With native wit and unaffected eafe : 
How foon, obedient to thy forming hand, 
The letters grew upon the flexile fand. 


Should fome loft traveller the fcene explore, 


And trace thy verfes on the dreary fhore, 


What fudden joy would flath hs eager eyes ! 
How from his eyes would burft the glad fur- 


prize ! 


Methinks I hear, or feem to hear him fay, 


“ This letter’d fhore has {mooth’d my toil- 


fome way. 


Hannah ! (he adds) tho’ honeft truths may 


pain, : 
Yet here 1 fee an emblem of the twain; 


Asthefe frail chara&ters, with eafe impreft 
Upon the yielding fand’s foft wat’ry breaft, 
Which when fome few fhort hours they fhall 


have ftood, 


head : 





And lift its bold front to the azure fky ; 
Long as thefe adamantine hills furvive, 


live ; 


—_ =——-— > 


@ And only fix thy folid bafe the more.’ 
HANNAH MORE. 
Upbill, Sept. 11, 1773. 


Shall foon be {wept by yon impetuous flood; 
Prefumptuous maid! fo thall expire thyname, 
Thou wretched, feeble candidate for fame! 

But Langhorne’s fate in yon firm rock T read, 
Which rears above the cloud its tow’ring 


Long as that rock fhall rear its head on high, 


long, harmonious Langhorne! fhalt thou 


Envy’s waves fhall lath and vainly roar, 
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Upbill, a mile from Wefton.— Meeting one 
day upon the fea-ftrand, the Doctor wrote, 


The Clergyman of Wefton being in com- 
pany was afked his opinion of the above 
veries, which he exprefled thus: 


Wefton may juftly boaft a bard divine, 

And Uphill too, great praife is due to thine. 

Weilton’s great genius we muft all confefs ; 

Uphill! thy maid will Search jor Happinefit. 

Rife Fame, and to the world their works 

repeat, 

Then as their merit will their prai/e he great. 

DAVID POWER. 


The Penitent Pricft: or Hiflory of Praudolus. 
Exemplifying the Paffion of Remorfe. 


HE father of Angelica dying on his 
way from Jamaica, his remains were 
committed to the ocean, and the was left in 
her fecond year. Her mother re-married 
within a fhort time after this event to a man 
whom the relations of her child difapproved ; 
and Angelica was taken into the care of a 
maiden aunt. This friend of her infanc 
living but a few yearsy the was again left 
unprotected. The next of kin of her deceal- 
ed aunt was an ancient clergyman in the 
weit of England ; who, on taking pofleffion 
of her papers and effects, found among them 
a will in favour of Angelica, as alio vouchers 
of the property belonging to her in right of 
her father. Thele papers he immediately 
fecured, not with a view of ferving the un- 
friended child, but of benefitting himfelf 
and family thereby, Having fuppreffed the 
will, and adminiftered, he fent a meflage to 
the mother of Angelica, purporting, that 
their deceafed relation had died inteftate and 
infolvent ; and defiring her to fend for the 
child immediately, as the houfhold goods 
were to be fold in a few days to difcharge 
the undertaker’s bill, and the other debts, as 
far as the money produced by them would 
go. The mother of the child accordingly 
took her home. This woman, who had 
with the father of Angelica lived in uninter- 
rupted peace, now experienced the reverie: 
the man fhe was now married to was of an 
uneven dilpofition; his. caprices fubjedied 
not only the mother, but the child, to many 
difagreeable anxieties and unhappy hours ; 
to which, from their entire dependance upon 
him, they were neceffarily obliged to fub- 
mit. In this fituation Angelica remained 
till about her fixteenth year, when a mer- 
chant arrived from Jamaica, who had been 
well acquainted with her fathér, and who, 
after great refearch and inquiry for her, had 
found herout. Happy to tee the long-loft 
child of his once cma valued friend, having 
embraced her with an affe&tion little thort of 
parental, he apprized her of her right to a 
N O a >... 8. 
T Mils More had before publithed -her 
Poem intitled 4 Search after Happinefs. 
Cca4 
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large property in the Weft Indies, and of- 
fered his affiftance in the recovery of it. .His 
kind offer was accepted by Angelica with 
the fincereft expreflions of gratitudc, and an 
admiration almoft amounting to veneration 
for fo much difintereftednels. Angelica had 
no fooner-received this flattering account 
from the merchant, than fhe communicated 
it to her relation Fraudolus (by which name 
I thall call the pricft); at the fame time de- 
firing him, if he had in his poffeffion any 
family papers that might ferve to throw 
light on the bufinels, to fend them to’ her by 
the earlieft opportunity, as .the merchant 
who had fo kindly promifed his affiNance 
would leave London ‘in a few days. This 
letter brought an anfwer from Fraudolus to 
Angelica, Full of feeming kindnels and good 
withes ; but which was. in. reality no more 
than hypocrify.and falfehood : he aflured her 
that he had not a paper of her father’s which 
could be of any terviee to'her; fent her a 
bundie of old and ufelefs receipts, and withed 
her fuccefe; at the. fame time obferving, he 
was afraid it would turn out only a delufion. 
‘The merchant arrived fate in his own coun- 
try, and as foon as he had put matters in a 
fair train for fucceeding, acquainted Ange- 
lica with hie proceedings; and in the {pace 
of two'years, having gained her fuit againft 
the unjeft holders of her property, remitted 
a part of it with a promife of fending her 
the remainder as foon as it fhould come into 
his hands. This promile he faithfully kept, 
and with his laft remittance to her, he. alfo 
fent feveral letters of Fraudolus, written fome 
years back, when attempting to recover An- 
gelica’s property as his own, wherein ‘the 
villany, the bafenels of the man was {fo con- 
fpicuous, that the thuddered atthe reading 
of them. In his firft letter be had fent- 
ed Angelica as dead, and himfelf'as her heir, 
withing his friend, to whom he addrefied it, 
to be as expeditious as poffible in turning the 
property into cath ; his friend, believing the 
account, had endeavoured as far as lay in 
his power to fulfil his with ; but it being 
known in the country that the father of An- 
gelica took her with him when he left that 
place, and having no other of her 
death than the bare afflertion of her next of 
kin, the friend of Fraudolus could not re- 
cover; he therefore ftated to him the rcafons 
why he could not, and defired hitn to fend 
outa proper ceriificate of Angelica’s burial. 
Fraudelus, not aware that fuch forms were 
as neceflary ia the diftant appendages of the 
Britihh government as they are at home, 
had neglected to do it; but, being ina 
fituation to get over even this difficulty, he 


_gnade out a counterfeit regifter of her death ; 


and getting his affiftant, the clerk, when in- 
texicated, to fign it, fent it out to his friend, 


grace, beauty, and fenfibility, than are 






March; 
vainly fuppofing this inftrument woyjj 
entirely do away every objection, and thy 
he fhould now foon be in poffeflion of th 
long-wilhed for property; but, unforty. 
nately for Fraudolus, this very paper arrived 
at Jamaica about a week after the power of 
attorney given by Angelica had been ex}j. 
bited by the merchant. The herctofore 
friend of Fraudolus was ftruck with aftonip. 
ment at this villany, when the merchant, 
whole character for integrity and honoyr 
was unimpeachable, told him that he had 
actually feen Angelica; that the was the 
true child and reprefentative of her father ; 
and that the certificate of her death wasa 
forgery of the blackeft die, calculated to 
wrong an orphan already but too much op. 
prefied by the villany of be fuppofed friend. 
Soon after Angelica had received thele let- 
ters written by Fraudolus, the wrote to him, 
enclofing copies of them, together with the 
copy of the certificate figned by himfelf, 
with the following words:—** if you can 
juftify this treatment of me to God and 
your confcience, J am fatisfied.”——From 
the moment Fraudolus found his practices 
againft Angelica had mifcacried, and were 
made known ‘to her, remorfe for more than 
wicked adtions took hold of his very foul; 
his figbs were numberlefg; he knew not 
what it was to reft day or night ; and his 
eycs flowed in filent forrow ; his confcience 
flung him with the fevereft reproaches; his 
life became burthenfome ; he well knew he 
yet wronged Angelica ; and in order tore 
lieve himfelf froin a part of thole fufferings 
his mal-pratices had brought on him, he 
fent to Angelica, praying a forgivenels for 
what was paft ; at the fame time unequivo- 
cally acknowledging his guilt, and acquaint 
ing her'that he had, independent of his other 
baicnefles, held from her,” for 14 years, 
property in the funds, for which he was now 
ready to make reflitution. Angelica, find- 
ing ‘hima reperitant, vifited him in the 
country, and endeavoured all in her power 
te comfort’ him, but in vain: reflection on 
his pait deeds preyed fo ftrongly upon him, 
that, in a very fhort time after he had mace 
every fatistaction in his power, he fell a vic- 
tim to‘ that moft dreadful of all mental ful 
ferings — Kemor/e. 


Hifiortes of the Téite-a-Téte annexed; # 
Memoirs of Tbe Royai Soldier and the fav 
Geneve/e. 
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nature delicate. It is not our wilh 
wound fentibility, but rather to adminifier 
anodynes to the afperitics caufed by mistor: 
tune. Nature in her moft bountiful endo¥ 
ments never was more liberal in beftowing 
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7 
the formed the Fair Genevele ; whofe fa- 
mily being opulent, paid every attention to 
the improvement of her mind and manners. 
The Royal Soldier while on his travels was 
received every where with the attention and 
refpect due to his high rank, and his conduct 
commanded the affection of all who knew 
him. His figure is manly, his converiati- 
on polifhed, his mind informed. His firlt 
‘aterview with the Pair Genevefe made an 
‘adelible impreffion on his heart ; nor was 
the infenfible of his merits. —— Our Soldier 
loved with enerofity, but his birth, 
and the laws of his country, precluded him 
from offering his hand with his heart ; he 
therefore long concealed a pailion which he 
thought could not be difclofed with delicacy, 
er indulged with honour. 

His confidential friend foon difcovered the 
agitation of his foul, and prefled him to a 
difclofure of the caufe ; and our Soldier mace 
3 full confeffion, which caufed a temporary 
relief. The Genevefe now became the only 
fubje&t of his converfation, fhe monopolized 
every thought, and the more he thought the 
more he loved. 

Through the medium of his friend, our 
Soldier commenced an epiftolary correipon- 
dence with the Fair Genevele, a corre{pon- 
dence which, fhould it ever come to light, 
will do equal honour to the hearts and minds 
of the writers.———Our Soldier even in the 
warm emanations of paflion preferved a de- 
licacy ftridily chafte, and the letters of the 
lady were fuch, as angels might read with- 
outa blufh. ‘The impediments to marriage 
were infurmountable; but was there ever a 
law that could coerce love? the legiflator 
who would attempt to reftrain that paffion, 
fhould have a power to reftrain the winds. 

Affefted prudes will probably argue that 
our lovely Genevefe was deflitute of pru- 
dence in allowing the Royal Soldier an inter- 
view, and when they read that the firft in- 
terview was fucceeded by many others, and 
that nature and fenfibility prevailed over the 
diftates of virtue, they will be apt to confi- 
der her as unchafte. ‘The truth is, fhe fell a 
facrifice to love ; but that love was confined 
to one object, and that objeét the molt ami- 
abie of men. . 

This amour was carried on with the firic- 
telt privacy, but was not attended with that 
happinefs of mind, which is only to be 
found where Hymen fanctifies the rite of 
Venus. The Genevele was proud ; and felt 
feverely the humblenefs of living as a mil- 
trels even with a prince. She had been eda- 
cated in ftriét notions of religious duties, and 

confcience continually upbraided. her for 
fontinuing in a flate of fin.——-She became 
with child, which encreafed her uneafineis, 
tad brought on a decline that baffled the tkill 
of her phyficians, and hurried ber tortured 
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{pirit to that country, from whofe bourne no 
traveller returns. 

Our Soldier felt the lofs of his miftrefs 
with all the poignancy of genuine gricf; for 
a length of time, he was inconfoiable, and 
at lalt determined upon returning to his na- 
tive country ; and for this purpole, his fin- 
ances being low, wrote for money. Many 
months pafling without his receiving any an- 
iwer to his letters, he opened his mind toa 
friend, who liberally fupplhed his wants; 
and he returned without leave, or indeed 
without giv. ng notice of his intention. This 
conduct was conilrued into difobedience ; 
but through the interceffion of his brothers, 
pardon was obtained from his parents, on 
condition that he joined his regiment which 
was quartered in a diftant fort. 


Memoirs of Mrs. Herbert. 
Mas. HERBERT TO . 2's « 


OU fay our laft converfation made fo 

deep an impreffion on your mind, as 
to engrofs all your thoughts when you went 
to reit, and prevent your fleeping; that 
you paffled the whole night in revolving 
every thing that had occurred; that fome 
part of our difcourfe appeared to you inex- 
plicable, and that you longed for the 
morning, when your doubts might be dif- 
pelled by the promifed narrative: at the 
Jame time you tenderly add, the communi- 
cation would afford you no pleafure, if the 
communication fhould be too painful for my 
feelings; and that you would fabduve a Curio 
fity afflictive to your friend. But, my 
dear, 1 have long determined on the difelo- 
fure; and there cannot be a more fit o por- 
tunity. You areon the eve of entering a 
fcene full of characters, and entirely new to 
you :—'l'o preferve my beloved Matilda, if 
poffible, from purchaling her knowledge of 
thofe characters at the too dear expenife of 
her own tuffering, I am determined on the 
recitation of pait forrows; which, though 
they can never be wholly obliterated’ from 
my mind, aflurediy become more vivid by 
repetition. 

** It was my ill fortune’”’ to be born the 
youngeft of three children; J fay ill, be- 
caui¢, in my infancy, J thought mylelf very 
unhappy on that account; and, indeed,, [ 
know not whether it has not been fo. My 
father’s declining affairs foon after my birth, 
fubjecting me to continual contumely and 
mfult, thefe fo irritated the impetuofity of - 
my temper, that it required all that feries of 
misfortunes I aiterwards experienced to fub- 
due it. 

Oppreffed by the chilling hand of penury, 
which the diftraction of my father’s circum- 
tances { occafioned by a tedious lawfuit he 
was engaged in) cauled, my youthful days 

were 
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were fpent in a folicitude lefs infupportable 
to aleeling mind than the infults of the 
proud and arrogant. But, alas! it muft 
even be painfulto youth. Entombed, though 
yet in the world, I was as much a ftranger 
to its fovial fatisfactions, as though | had 
never refpired but in the fandy deflerts of 
Arabia. 

The misfortunes of my family, in which 
all were equally concerned, rendered parti- 
cipation of no avail, fince forrow could find 
little relief in burthening its neighbour with 
the wocs they could not remedy. Alone, 
therefore, unregarded, unnoticed, uncoun- 
tenanced, frightful would have been my fe- 
clufion, had I not found means to relieve it 

books ——— Books! the jad companions of 
excluded indigence,—the only recreation of 
abandoned poverty. I had always, from 
my childhood, a ftrong inclination to letters; 
an inclination to which the folitude I was 
condemned to added tome force: —Ah! how 
often have I fincethought it was implanted 

the wife Author of Nature, with the 
benevolent intent to prelerve the focial [prings 
of my heart uncorrupted by the evil paflions 
that too frequently engender and take root 
in liftlefs and unoccupied folitude: and no 
doubt it was; for from them I received fo- 
lace, delight, a thoufand namelels pleafures 
which can orily be exquifitely felt by thofe 
who have known no other. I ceafed to con- 
fider retirement as an evil, fince it preferved 
to me fo great a good ; a good which com- 
penfated to me for the deprivation of thofe 
enjoymncnts that feem fo indifpenfably necet- 

to the exiftence of others. 

hole days have I paft unwearied and 
enchanted. My underitanding was good ; 
but my age not permitting the power of 
comparing and reflecting, 1 read every thing 
with enthufiaim, bute with little refletion : 
but, if my underftanding was not much en- 
lightened by what | read, my heart was im- 
proved; its focial affections expanded, 
whillt 1 examined thofe new worlds that 
Opened on my view, of which I was more 
than an interefted fpeCtator. |] wandered in 
fancy over the earth, confecrated by claflick 
learning and heroic deeds; I followed the 
fagesof antiquity, whether their feet bent 
to the fchools of declamation, or the bowers 
of academic repofe: Alike purlued I with 
enthufiafm the fteps of the hiftorian and 
biographer, equally engaged in the revolu- 
tions of empire, or the fate of heroes. 

Among the biographers of the ancients, 
it was Plutarch whe, with the tweet fimpli- 
city of virtue, charmed my youthful fancy, 
and my maturer judgment. 

My eyes were not, however, always bent 
on the diflinguithed glories of Greece 

and Rome ; they would partially reft on the 
genius of my own age, and fondly own it 
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rivalled in fplendour the moft celebrateg 
wras of antiquity. 

Thus left at a very early age to form my. 
felf, what could be expectedjfrom fuch tuiti. 
on? [had founbounded a thirft of know. 
ledge, that J read every thing which fell jp 
iny way ; and it could not be fuppofed thar 
all could be worth my perufal: my head, 
therefore, became filled with fo dreary jn. 
congruous Opinions, caufed by fo mixed a 
ftudy, that I grew up to the age of fifteen 
with a mind little elfe than a chaos of idea 
I was unable to connect or arrange. 1 was, 
however, perfuaded I had acquired a won- 
derful ftock of knowledge. 

Jn this opinion [I remained till my reafon 
was more fully difclofed; when that fa. 
culty arrives at maturity, tafte and genius 
ripen inftantaneoufly. 

I foon perceived I had been wrong, | 
ftudied in a more regular and_progreffive 
manner, till, in another twelvemonth, | 
had really made fome proficiency in that 
part of literature fliled the Belles Lettres, 

All this time, I never once reflected of 
what utility thofe fciences 1 was purtuing 
with fo much avidity would-be of to me, 
No; I was too much interefted in the de- 
lightful enjoyment of them, to reflect how 
unneceflary all thofe acquirements might be 
in the fituation of life 1 might perhaps be 
deftined to. Surely, thought I, that which 
opens the mind, and expands the heart, can 
never but be valuable in any flation. 

My young and unwary heart deceived 
me. I fondly thoughta noble mind would 
furely meet with ipirits congenial to its own, 
who could tafte, who would reward its me- 
rit. Poffefled with this idea, I ftill conti- 
nued to purfue them with eagernels. 

Such was the manner in which I employ- 
ed my early youth, till the age in whichit 
was thought neceflary for me to be placed 
in fome fituation in which I might fupport 
mylelf, as my parents were now no longer, 
from continued misfortune, enabled to dor. 

After many propofitions, of which there 
was none that appeared practicable, it was 
at length agreed to endeavour to procure for 
me a teacher’s place in fome boarding 
ichool. 

It was a fituation I thought I fhould like 
extremely. 1 had read in Thomfon, how 
great the pleature, ** To teach the young 
idea how to fhoot;”’ but I forgot, that m 
the diverfity of a fchool there could be but 
few who would afford the tutor much pleas 
lure. T began my employment with eager 
nefs; but, difappointed in my expeciation 
Ifoon became weary of it. Young, and 
impetuous, [ wasoften out of all patience at 
the ftupidity of fome, and the inattention of 
others; till, at length, the children ( who 
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‘ * 
few years older than themfelves), threw off 
si refiraint, and in fchool would not pay 
theleaft attention to any of my inftructions. 
Their unobfervance perpetually obliged 
me to appeal to the governels, who became 
at length wearied with my complaints One 
day odferving they behaved in a very im- 
emanner, fhe inquired, ** Why I did 
sot order them better?” I replied, ** It was 
not my fault, for they would mind nothing 
{ faid to them ;”” a confeffion, ** you mutt 
imagine, mortifying enough. Phe gover- 
nels returned, ** It that is the cafe, | mutt 
have fomebody they will attend to.’ I was 
therefore in a fhort time difmiffed, and 
obliged to return to my parents, who were 
pot in a fituation to be very glad to receive 
we. 
Remaining a long time at home, without 
bearing of any thing that would {uit me, I 
ed amoft unhappy life. Continually told 
by fome kind friend or other, ‘ee without 
dark hints they thought it mult be by my 
own mifconduct), that it was a pity I could 
nut go out into the world again, inftead of 
laying at home; they ‘ wondered I had 
not more fpirit than to be a burthen to my 
parents, they were fo ill able to fuftain.” J] 
mquired of thele good people, what they 
would have me to do? “ Why, get into 
fame employment to be fure.’”’ ‘* Mott 
willingly,” replied I, ‘*if you can point 
out the way 1 have left untried.”” No,’ 
they anfwered, ‘* they could not tell juft 
then, but there were ways enough, if peo- 
ple would but try, and not be above their 
lituation ; and that if you could not get one 
thing, you could get another.” Then they 
would tell me a long ftory how ‘* Miis 
Such-a-one, who was moft exceedingly ac- 
compl fhed, and a lady of a great family, 
didnot {cruple togo into a milliner’s fhop, 
bor to carry a band-box as large as herfelf.”” 
In anfwer to all thele fine ipeeches I could 
oily tell them, **1 fhould not object to any 
thing of the kindthey had mentioned: but 
tat had found employment was difficult 
be got by thofe who had not been bred to 
wy.” ** That was truc,”” they rejoined ; 
udoblerved with a malicious pointedne!s, 
“Tt was to be lamented I had done ‘in fiu- 
‘jag what could never be of any ufe to 
me” You may imayine that, ftimulated 
¥ fuch reflections, [ tailed not in endea- 
ouring to gain fome fituation to rid me of 
Sm; but to no purpoie; all my efforts 
rere inefiectual, and 1 remained at home 
tether twelvemonth. 
¢ is certainly a progreflive motion in 
nh affairs, which to attempt to halten 
*mtard, is both rathneis and foily, and is 
‘“erattended with difappointment and chag- 
at leaft, it was io with mej; every 
“agi undertook was fure to be unfuccels- 
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ful: if at any time there appeared, any thing 
favourable toward: me, my expectations 
were foon to be crufhed and overthrown, 
The day that dawned on my hope thut and 
faw my defpair. If, as we are taught, the 
moft infignificant ations of finite beings are 
objects worthy the attention of the Supreme, 
and that even a fparrow does not fall without 
divine permiffion, all then we have to doy 
when we fee our views oppofed, and ¢ 
wifh of our hearts contradicted, is to wait 
with patience and conftancy for the time 
appointed ; when either our defires will be 
granted to us, or we fhall be convinced we 
are better without their completion. 

But this was a doétrine I was not then 
able to learn; patience is not reputed one of 
the qualities of youth. The difappoint- 
ments and vexation I had undergone, added 
to the reproaches I endured for being what I 
was, as the caufe | was not fooner pro- 
vided for, opprefled me with a gloom 
I was not able to conquer. I became 
fullen and = referved; with the impae 
ticnce of youth, and the impetuofity of 
lively feelings, | defpaired of ever overe 
coming the difficulties with which I feemed 
encompafled. Full of rcfentment at the ine 
jullice of my fate, I reflected to what pure 
pole | had lived. I had fpent the greateft 
part of my fhort life in acquiring what [ fup- 
poled would be efteemed and valued, but it 
had procured to me nothing but difregard 
and contempt. 

Youth was called the feafon of happinefs; 
but [| had known none. Conceive the 
little ‘pleaiure 1 muft ever have enjoyed, 
when, at the tale of forrow, my fympathe- 
tic feelings would revert for relief to that 
period of the narrative when the hero or 
heroine experienced felicity. Ever to have 
happinels would, I thought, alleviate a 
multitude of woes. IT had no idea of the 
pain arifing from the contraft of former 
happinefs to prefent mifery. I was enough 
of a philofopher even then (at leaft I thought 
jo) to have been fatisfied with that portion 
mortals generally enjoy ; that is, a mixture 
of pieafure and pain: but infupportable was 
the idea, that | wasthe ‘* wretch decreed to 
talte the bad unmixed!”’ 

But thefe’ gibomy fenfations were not of 
long continuance. Youth is not naturally 
the fceafon of forrow ; it is not formed to be 
long the companion of melancholy. 

In the morning of life the mind involun- 
tarily ieeks confolation. Hope, ever vigor- 
ous, but more fo in youth, difperfes thofe 
clouds caufed by the ebullitions of paffion, 
and lulls us, in fpite of ourfelves, into a re- 
poie as foft and {weet as that which envelopes 
an infant when compofed by the nurfe’s lul- 
laby. , 

(To be continued.) 
Account 
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Account of a Work, entitled, The Harp. A 
Legendary tale. In two Parts. 


X TE promife all the admirers of genuine 
forne of the chafteft charac- 
ters of that divine art in thefe veries; and 
this we do with the greater pleafure, as it 
1s fo yery feldom in our power. One would 
imagine this tale to have been written in 
the days of Addilon, Parnell, Gay, or 
Shenftone, for its fimplicity, its plaintive 
fweetnefs, and pathetic melancholy. 
The fory is grafted on an _ old 
roverb ftill prevalent in the iflands of Scot- 
and, “‘J'li never burn my harp tor a wo- 
man.’ The bard isinlove; and by the ener- 
gy of his mufic, and his unceafing affidui- 
ties, prevails on his fair one to clope with 
him. The fafhion in tholfe times was to 
take a trip by fea, as every one was then 
a fither by trade, and mafter of a barge, as 
well for pleafure as for profit. This love 
excurfion, however, ts dreadfully mterrupt 
ed by a florm, in which the lovers are fhip- 
wrecked, but ultimately faved with extreme 
difficulty. It was in this forlorn condition, 
in the dreary cliff of fome damp mountain, 
that the bard to recruit the exhaufted, and 
terrified mind of his mifirefs, and having 
no other fuel, ** burnt his harp:’’ But mark 
the fequel : 


And cheerful fmil’d the grateful pair, 
And talk’d of death and dangers paft ; 

When loud the voice of wild defpair 
Came rufhing on the metnight blaft. 


It was no other than the former admirer 
of the fair one whe had been thus feduced 
by. the fedudctive charms of Colin’s harp to 
forego her virgin vow. The reader may 
imagine the confufion, tendernefs, and con- 
fiernation of fuch a meeting, and in fuch a 
place. Under all thefe circumftances, the 
force of a primary and reali affection may 
well be fuppofed to retarn. But the lovers, 
thus myilterioully brought once nore toge- 
ther, diflembled the matter fo well, that 
Colin perceived nothing of it: 


Ah! how could cold diitrult poflefs 

A breaft fo gen’ron:, kind, and true ! 
A heart fill melting to diftrefs, 

To love, falfe tair one and to you. 


The morn arole with alpect drear ; 
The waves fill dafh’« with fullen roar— 
Col farts from reft—no Mora’s near ! 
The treach’rous pair are far from fhore ! 
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ges with which it abounds; and’ that which 
concludes the laft ftanza: — 


Long had he nurfed the kindling flame . 
Long, long poffefled her virgin heart ; 

But party feuds and difcord came, 
And fore’d the tend’reft pair to part. 


Toru, haplefs thus, from all he lov'd 
The wretched wand’rer left his home ; 
From ifle to ifle inceflant rov’d ; 
His only with to idly roam! 


Oft had he brav’d the tempeft’s war, 
Unaided in his flender bark ; 
Oft lonely fteer’d by fome faint flar 
~~ “9p through — th’involving 
ark : | 


Oft, oft uncertain whether driven, 
Or near fome rock, or breaker borne ; 
He’ I quit his helm to guiding heaven, 
And figh his cheerlefs lot till morn. 


Oft had the wild heath been his bed, 
On fome lone hill, or craggy fteep ; 
While lightnings fiath’d around his head, 
And eagles fcream’d his woes to ficep. 


Mifcellaneous Anecdotes. 


Spaniard, who was eftablifhed in a 

{mall town of Holland, and who muft 
have died of hunger had he not had a fer. 
vant who {poke Dutch, and Spanith, faid, 
one day, to a Spanish traveller, who came 
to fee him, ** How ftupid the people are in 
this country !—J have refided here twenty- 
five years, and yet nobody underftands 
what I fay.” 

The clergyman, who performed fervice 
in the Lutheran church, at Potfdam, which 
Fouga, a celebrated architect, ornamented 
with an clegant facade of cut flone, repre- 
fented to the late King of Pruffia, that 
it obfcured the intefior part of the church 
fo much that the people could not fee to 
read the pfalms. The building, however, 
being io far advanced that this inconvenience 
could not he remedied, his Majelty wrote 
the following aniwer at the bottom of the 
memorial, ** BleiTed are thofe who believe 
and do not fee!’ 

John Raulin, of the order of Cluny, in 
his Sermones quadragefimales, {peaking ot 
fafling, fays, * A coach goes fafter when it 
rs empty—by fafting a man can be better 
united to God ; fer it 1s a principle with 
geometers, that a round body can never 
touch a plane furface except in one point; 
but God is this furface, according to thele 


There are many beautiful defcriptions in words, Juflus et reétus Dominus. A belly 
developing the contingencies which happen- too well ted becomes round ; it cannot there 
ed to the youth thus happily reftored to his fore touch God except in one point; Lut 


charmer during the period of his deipzir. fafling Battens the belly, 


and it is then that 


and her apoftacy. The.Reader will be the it is untted with the furface of God in all 


? 


more pleafed with it, from the firiking ima- points.’ ch 
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The affecting Hiflory of Caroline Montgomery. 
(Concluded from our laft, Page 129.) 


“ ryHis well-known memorial convinced 
me of one fatal truth—that Mont- 
was among the dead; but it re- 

yived the wretched hope of finding his 

body, which J imagined could not be far 
of. My conductor allowed that it was 
able, and accounted for the remnant of 

PP rieatha being found, by fuppofing that 

ithad been torn, and dropped in a difpute 

for the fpoil, which had happened among 
the plunderers of the deceafed. 

« Animated by this melancholy certain- 
ty, 1 more narrowly examined every ghaft- 
ly countenance near the fpot; and at 
length, half concealed by the blood that 
had flowed from his arm, which was 
thrown acrofs his face, I difcovered thofe 
well known features, fo dear to my agoniz- 
ed heart. 

“ Then, that grief which had hitherto 
been filent and fullen, fufpended perhaps 
by a latent hope of his being a prifoner, 
broke forth in cries and lamentations. I 
threw myfelf on the ground; fpoke to 
Montgomery, as if he was yet capable of 
hearing’ me, and, in the wildnefs of my 
phrenzy, protefted that I would never re- 


_ move from the {pot where he lay, but would 


remain there, and perifh with my infant, 
by the fide of my hufband. The young 
officer, with all that humanity which cha- 
radterizes the truly brave of every nation, 
bore with my extravagance; and with the 
molt patient pity attempted to foothe and 
appeale me, by calling off my thoughts 
from the dead, to whom I could be no 
longer ferviceable, and fixing them on m 
child, to whom my exiftence was fo nore 
: but a new idea had now ftruck me— 
l infifted upon it, that Montgomery was 
not dead ; that I felt his heart palpitate ; 
and that if I remained there and watched 
ty him, he would recover. I laid my 
head clofe to his mouth; I fancied that 
though feebly, he {till breathed. My ge- 
mrous friend, who imputed alll faid to the 
delirium of extravagant forrow, con. 
icleended to humour, in hopes of affuag- 
mgit; but when in compliance with my 
tameft entreaty, he enquired into the reality 
imy hopes, he fancied, with mingled 
ilonifhment and pleafure, that he really 


found a flight pulfe in the heart, and that 


the body had not the clayey coldnefs of 
ath. Fearful, however, of indulging 
Mminan hope, which if found fallacious, 
might drive me into madnefs, he only faid, 
that though he thought it improbable that 


‘7 life remained, yet that to fatisfy me, 


the body thould be removed to the houfe 
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where I lodged, where a furgeon fhould 
attend to examine it; and if, as he great- 
ly feared, there was inceed no chance of 
the vital powers being reanimated, I thould 
at leaft be gratified in feeing the laft offices 
performed ; and fhould, as long as I re- 
mained where I was left, receive, both in 
regard to executing that mournful duty, 
and to my own fafety, every good office 
he could render me. 

‘“‘ The guard which he had directed to 
follow us through the field, now bp agpae 
ed at his fignal; they were directed to raile 
the body he pointed out, and to carry it to 
the village from whence we came. Fatigue 
and terror were now equally unfelt ; for 
though I had been too much agitated to 
difcern thofe fymptoms of life which my 
protector had really found, and had merely 
afferted it as an excufe to remain by the 
body of my hufband, I was now fure that 
I fhould be indulged in my grief, and that 
Montgomery would receive the rites of 
fepulture. ‘The body was no fooner placed 
on a bed in the room I inhabited, than 
throwing among the foldiers my purfe, un- 
feen by their commander, I haftened to 
give myfelf up to the dreadful luxury of 
orrow. I found the young Englifhman 
already there, gazing attentively on the dif- 
figured face, with looks rather of doubt 
than of defpair. On my entrance he re- 
tired, laying, ** Though I would not have 
you, madam, too fanguine in encouraging 
hopes which will make a painful uncertain- 
ty doubly cruel, yet I cannot wholly dil- 
courage them: that wound on the head, 
which feems to have been done by the hoof 
of an ‘horfe, gives me the moft apprehen- 
fion, for the reft appear not to have been 
mortal: but the furgeon, who fhall attend 
you the moment he can be fpared from his 
duty, will be better able than I am to tell 
you whether you have really any reafon to 
flatter yourfelf.”’ 

‘© Before the furgeon arrived, I had, 
with the affiftance of the French maid who 
attended me, wafhed the blood from the 
face, and from the various wounds he had 
received. The ideas which had occurred 
only in the ravings of a diftempered imacin- 
ation, now became real hopes ; a flight pull- 
ation appeared in the artery of the temples, 
his heart certainly, though languidly, beat. 
Ah! imagine my tranfports, for words 
cannot paint them; imagine what I felt 
when the furgeon, who foon after arrived, 
declared that Montgomery was not dead. 
Far, however, was he from pronouncing 


that he would recover. Befides the fracture 


in his arm, which was a very bad one, a 
wound made by a bayonet in the breaft, 
which was not very deep, and a violent 
wound on the head, where However the 
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fentl had efcaped, he had left fo much 
hland, thar ‘7 Was ale ff impofh ble to fup- 
pofe he could furvive it; and his weaknefs 
wae fo exerflive, thar he femained wholly 
imfentihle, furported only bv drops of nou- 
réhment whith [ conveved into his mouth 
witha fpoons and the furgeon dared not 
proceed tmmeédarefy to the necellarv ope- 
ration of féetrine his arm. Ieft the thock 
fiould chilrniis the fecbic (pirit wt hith fet m- 
ed every moment ready to depart from its 
tidneled ahode. 

** Let me he brief in mm account which 
i fee has affedeted vou roo murn.— At the 
end of a week, Montgomery, reflored from 
the gralp of death, res overed hrs recoilec- 
ton, and knew rte and his hoy > and as the 
fyerreons could not conveniently attend him 
where he wae, my generous friend? had him 
removed, as foon ag it was poffible, into 
himedon, now in poll flion of the Enytith. 
‘Lbhere, at the end of a month, he was out 
t canerer, but ver confined to Nis hed: 
nd there, at the términation of that po- 


3 
treveg, he parted team his noble preletver 
( 


“~ 


. ’ . ° 3 ; 
felt all the friendtfhip his 


rofity and perfosal merit deferved ) as 
dered to another part of 
v, and foon after retarned ‘to Ene- 
ray? 4 ore ; ec weyit, he altrited Mont ,z0- 
rest te procure his exchance: Which was 
atrended with tome difficulty, because there 
wire doubts of his being a Brittth lubjedct. 
braving, howeter, hv the infiruéiian of this 

: . ancient teftimo- 
ty. thoneh thé fon of Seortrh 
» fabjeét of the French King’s, his 
excharewe oe tuch was dadmitred, and at the 
‘ ll eye hve yanthe cre returned to Pris. 
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mife of. merit which Charles’s infancy gave, 
every year feemed to confirm: it was the 
principal pride and pleafure of his father to 
he his inftrutor in every liberal fcience, ay 
well as in ta¢ties; for, bornin a camp, he 
feemed a pred ftined foldier. Though 
brought up himfelf in the Catholic religion, 

Montgomery was fo little of a bigot, that 
he fuffered me to educate my fon a Proteft. 
ant; and that circumftance only had pre. 
vented his early entrance into the French 
ormy. Meafures, however, were taking to 
procure him a commillion among the Swifs 
in that fervice, when a violent and fudden 
iInefs deprived him of his parent and pro. 
tefior, and me of the moft beloved of huf 
bands, and the tendereft of friends. 

‘¢ Pardon me, my ceareft Mits Cheflervill- 
Though 1 have long been familiar with 
forrow ; though almoft five years have paf- 
fed fince this Tamented event; I cannot 
always conquér thefe unavailing tears. But 
wherefore. fhould I diftrefs you? I have 
only to add, that at the death of my huf- 
band great part of our income ceafed ; and 
though TI folicited a contmuance of at leaf 
part of his penfion, I found that under a 
new reign his fervices had been tuperieded 
by newer claims. So many difficulties arofe, 
and fo uncertain feemed my fuccels, that 
after an expenfive application at Paris and 
Verfailles for fome months, I gave up all 
hope, and determined to go to England; 
which, notwithftanding my long feparation 
from it, I fill confidered as my country. 

‘© On my arrival in London with my 
fon, 1 made myfelf known to fome of my 
own and of Montgomery’s relations, who 
were eftablifhed in emplovments about the 
court; and they, underftanding my fitua 
tion, promifed that they would immedi- 
ately apply for a commiffion for my fonim 
the army, Where I was compelled to fuffer 
him to be placed, not only becaufe his own 
inclinations led him to prefer a muttary life, 
hut becaule our income, now reduced 00 
leis than two hundred a year, did not en 
able meé to fupport him without a profeffion. 

‘* Allured by thefe promiles, and piqued 
at the nevle@ T had met with in France, I 
relinquifhed all thoughts of returning % 
thar country. But if I fourd foticiration 
and attendance irkfome there, thefe circum 
ftances were at lealt equally painful in Eng 
land; and after many months of fatiguing and 
inceliane endeavours to obtain a confirma 
tion of their promifes, [ was weary of the 
talk, and went to my fri-nds in Scotland. 
Ny rélations at lealt were very numero 
there: but meny of them lopked upon mt 
and mv fon as foreiyners and aliens, 2900 
whom it no langer covnicerned them to b€ 
intercfied. J ftaid however a few mont 
among them; and thea ceiermining [0 
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on fome cheap retirement, I found this cot- 

; to which, expending a fmail fum of 
money on it, f removed my books and et- 
feéts, and I have ever fince lived here with 
my fon ; regretting nothing hut that his ta- 
lents and his virtues are loft to tociety.— 
Yet why thould I regret it ? He here fil! cul- 
tivates his excellent underftanding ; the 
yirtucs of hisheart are prefecved in all their 
purity: and his paffions, naturally too 
warm and violent, have here no objects 
likely to render them too powerful for his 
reafon. From the httle I faw of modern 
oung men of fafhion duriwg my fhort fay 
in London, perhaps I ought rather to rejoice 
that my fon is thrown at a diftance trom 
the contagion of their example, and that 
with all their fpirit, he is tree from their 
vices. Far from murmuring at his lot, his 
whole fludy is tomake me happy, by con- 
yvincing me that he is fo himiell. As we 
equally underftand feveral languages, our 
reading is pretty extenilive ; and books are 
almoft our only indulgence. Charles is a 
proficient in mufic. He underttands toler- 
ably every other fcience ; and m drawing 
is almoft a matter: and by thele relources 
he contrives to pafs, without wearinels, 
thofe hours when the weather forbids his 
going abroad. We have been twice to ipend 
a few weeks with my relations in Scotland ; 
but fhall I own to you that fociety, fuch as 
I generally meet with, ferves only to make 
myreturn to this folitude more deligh¢ful ; 
that my heart\is now wedded to it ;jand 
that I have no with for any other erjoy- 
ment than that J have found: indulgin § in 
this remote hermitage the tears whicli the 
memory of Montgomery renders facred ; 
and fulfilling, at leaft as well as I am ab’e, 
though not fo well as I wih, my duty 
towards our beloved Charles.’’ 


Litters re{pe@ing Barbary, and the Manners 
and Cujloms of the Bedouin Arabs. By 
the Abbé Poiret. 


(Continued from Page 125.) 
LETFTER. XVI. 
TO DR. FORRESTIER: 


HE ravage which the plague occafions 
& inthis country, my dear costar, is fo 
Pith that amidit thefe melancholy deferts 
Karcely meet with any thing but graves ; 
adanftead of perfumes, my noftrils are 
filed with the eflluvia proceeding from 
dead bodies buried at a very {mail diflance 
from the furface of the earth. ‘Theie dif- 
Mal remains of the fpoils of humanity, 
Gepofited here and there in this lohtary 
Cuntry, throw a gloom over my imagina- 
tion, and prefent it with nothing but a 


| PMure of our deftruction. 
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Thefe Arabs, who fet fo little value on 
the lives of mankind, reipe€ their remains, 
and take the utmoll care of their Interment: 
the want of rt they conlider as one of the 
greateit mistortunts that can happen; and 
an the preiept defolation they dic wah 
compolure when they are certain of leaving 
fome ove behind them to bury them. ‘Phe 
fevereit punifhinent, therefore, among thom, 
is to be cut to pieces and thrown to the 
dogs. Their funeral ceremonies, as tar as I 
have bad an opportunity of oblerving them, 
are as follow: 

Scareely has an Arab breathed his faft, 
when his body is carefully wafhed ; after 
winch ac is wrapped up m a winding theet 
ef white cloth, referved by the Arabs for 
that purpole. “Lhis cloth is manutactured 
in the towns of Arabia; but they fei a 
much higher value upen that which ts 
brought them by pMerims from Mecca, and 
which has been bicied by the principal Iman. 
‘Lhis benediction is expenfive, 1 48 true: 
but the fingular favours annexed to it make 
them forget what wt coils them. 

As foon as the dead body ts purified, it is 
placed upon a kind of htter, and as carried 
to the place of aiterment, cithcr on horer- 
back, or by the friends and relations of the 
deceafed. © While the men are employed in 
digging the grave, the women [quat down 
ina circle around the body, winch they tecl 
and uncover, and afterwards converfe toge- 
ther with much indiierenoe, but cyery Rul 
and then they break off thet dticouriec, to 
give vent to their lamentations, «o aik the 
beady queliions, aad to beicech it in the mioit 
earneit manner to return AC AI, and to take 
up its abode amongitthem. ** Why,” fay 
they, *hbadt thou quitted us?) Did we not 
prepare thy courcoucen well? Alas! inail 
thy children then behold rhee no mere? 
At preient, fince.thou hait plunged Giewm jn 


) fadnefs and woe, nothing w fert or thém to 


do, but to figh and weep. Ah! return agata 


pwith us; nothing fhall be wantimy towhee. 
But thou hearelt us no more; thou no longer 
mivelt an antwer to our words ; thou hearelt 


only our fighs,”’ &c. and obher caprethous pf 
the fame kind. which | have often wirde 
the Arabs tranflate to me, whilit i wag al- 
fiiting at thefe mourniul ceresnonies. Phete 
Giknal lamientatruns:, which dafplay 2 taiu- 
ral‘and patheuc cloguence, would havea 
powertul cfiect in moving the hearts of the 
ipediators, cid they not fee thele very wo- 
merry a moment alter, throw atide tht 
exteMal appearance of the deepelt gris, 
talk and laugh together, and alterwards 
returmto their tormer wasrliniprs. 

During thele tender complaints they rear 
their lr, and open the veins of their tem- 
ples wis their nara, while the blood trickies 
down, Mingled wrk thei teats, and exhi- 
Dda bits 
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bits an appearance of the deepeft defpair. 
When the grave is finithed, the body is 


depofited in it on its fide, and with the face 
turned towards the ecaft. One of their 
Papas puts into its hands a letter of recom- 
mendation to Mahomet: after which a kind 
of arch is formed over it with branches of 
trees, in order that the earth may not touch 
it. When the grave is covered with earth, 
other branches of trees are laid over it, and 
a qaantity of large ftones, to prevent fa- 
vage animals from coming during the night 
to devour the body. In the middle of the 
ftones an opening is left, where they depofit 
earthen veilels, and other family utenfils ; 
but this is only done to Arabs of a certain 
rank. Before they quit the grave, they 
erect in the middle of it a kind of funeral 
flag, which is generally a piece of the clothes 
of the deceafed fixed to the end of a ftick. 
When the ceremony is finifhed, each re- 
turns home with the greateft tranquillity, 
and without fhewing in their exterior ap- 
pearance any figns of the melancholy duty 
which they have been difcharging. 

The néareft relations and triends of the 
deceafed go, from time to time, to vifit this 
tomb. ‘They remove fome ftones from it, 
and in es uncover the body, to fee that 
the perion has not returned to life ; and 
when the f{mell convinces them of the con- 
trary, they renew their wailing and lament- 
ations as above defcribed. Some fcatter a 
little lime over the ftones, to make this rude 
tomb look fomewhat brighter. On every 
holiday the Arabs go in crouds to vifit the 
tombs of their dead, and to bedew them 
with their tears. 

This ceremony, with which I was not 
acquainted, put me one day in a dreadful 
fright. Having gone out with my fervant 
in fearch of plants, among the rocks near 
La Calle, ata time when we were at war 
with the Nadis, I was fuddenly alarmed 
with the report of two fufees, and a con» 
fufed noife of warlike inftruments, mixed 
with tumultuous cries. I immediate}, 
mounted to the top of a high rock, art 
perceived at a diftance a great number pf 
Arabian horfemen, who were advancing on 
a tull trot amidf a cloud of duff, and -ii- 
reCling their courfe towards the {pot wiere 
I flood. They had difplayed the ftandard 
of Mahomet, and this military appearance 
terrified me to fuch a degree, that i gave 
myfelf up for loft, imagining them te be a 
troop of the Nadis. Not being ale to 
return to La Calle without running the ritk 
of being {cized by thele horfemen, I fcfoiv- 
ed to hide mytelf in fome thick’ bulhes, 
though with little hopes of remainitg fafe in 
a retreat, which two hundred mem, {catter- 
ed here and there, might have »afily dif- 
covered. When thefe Arabs were near 
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enough to be diftinguifhed, my fervant af. 
fured me that they were Zulmis, a 
among whom I had often refided, and thy 
he knew many of them. Emboldened by 
this difcovery, we fallied forth from our re. 
treat, and having gone to meet them, they 
immediately knew me, and told me tha 
they were on their way to a mofque at q 
little diftance, to celebrate the feftival of 
the Beyran, and to vifit the tombs of the 
dead. Overjoyed at being fo agreeably dif. 
appointed, i left them to difcharge their 
religious duties, and continued my botani. 
cal refearches, which this falfe alarm had 
interrupted. 

The Arabs, as is cuftomary among us, 
pay reciprocal vifits, in order to condole 
with one another. When any of them hay 
loft a relation, all his friends and neighbours 
go to vilit him. The men vifit the men, 
and the women do the fame to thole of their 
own fex; and on the firft interview both 
parties begin to weep, and to fend forth 
loud and lamentable cries. ‘Thele cries are 
proportioned to their dignity. When a 
perfon mourns for a fuperior, he howls 
with all his might ; for an equal, his noife 
is not quite fo loud. Chiefs give vent only 
to a few fighs, unlefs it be for. another 
chief. All this is generally preicribed. A 
moment after, their joy is revived, and 
they think no more of their -mourning, un- 
lef a ftranger arrives, with whom th 
m’ gt again commence their howlings. T hel 
ceremonies are not confined to one vilit; 
thay are repeated during eight days ora 
fortnight, and fometimes much longer. 
V then they are informed of the death of an 
Arab, in a domare where any of the rela 
wons of the deceafed refide, men, women, 
and children all immediately begin to howl, 
as loud as they poffibly can. ‘The dogs, 
too, frightened by their horrid din, join in 
chorus ; but their grief is foon allayed, and 
tranquillity is again reftored. 

In cities, thofe of them who are devout 
confider it as a very great act of religion to 
convey the dead to the grave. If they fee 
a funeral paffing, they inftantly quit their 
occupations, and take the places of thole 
who carry th> coffin, until they are relieved 
by others. The honour of interring the 
dead is not entrufted to mercenary hands; 
it isthe duty of the neareft relations. Fa 
thers inter their children, children thei 
parents, and thus in order, according to the 
degree of relationfhip. One or more Pa 
pas always affift at thefe ceremonies, who 
fing or recite fome verfes of the Coran, and 
give the deceafed a recommendatory epil- 
tle to the holy Prophet. 
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; TO THE SAME. 


YOU defire to know, my dear doctor, 
if there are ftill any celebrated phyficians 
ymongit a people who produced the 
fathers of medicine. It will be ealy to 
fatisfy you refpecting this queflion in a few 
words. The Arabs are acquainted with no 
other phyfician than nature, and with no 
other remedies but thoie which are pre- 
feribed by ignorance and luperitition. “This 
gation, which formerly gave birth to fo 
many men able to cure the ills of humanity, 
are even ignorant of their former {plendor, 
and have refigned to other nations the lamp 
which it firt lighted. It is rather from ig- 
norance than contempt, that, in their mala- 
dies, they have no recourle to medicme. 
The European phylficians, who happen to 
be amongit them, are very well received ; 
snd this character is the only thing that 
can make them refpect the life of a itran- 

; they are then humane only for them- 
ves, and perfonal intereft makes them for- 

t the natural ferocity of their temper. 
What is very fingular, is, that thele men, 
who are often not fenfible of their being in- 
difpofed when they are really fo, become 
fick, at leaft in imagination, when they fee 
aphyfician ; eager to receive his afliftance, 
and fearing to let flip the opportunity, they 
examine their health fo f{crupuloufly, that 
there are few of them who do not think 
themfelves under the neceffity of taking 
phylic, were it only by the way of prevent- 
ative. Not daring to decide themfelves, 
whether they are well or not, they prelent 
their arms to the phyfician, that he may 
feeltheir pulfe ; and they can fcarcely be- 
leve his decifion when he affures them 
that they are in good health. ‘They have 
fo much confidence in letting blood, that 
the healthieft think they have occafion for 
this operation, which they confider as an 


 Uhiverial remedy. For want of a furgeon, 


often bleed themfelves, by a. proceds 
which undoubtedly would be very terrible 
to thofe delicate people, who faint at the 
fight of a lancet. 

The perfon who is about to perform the 
operation, begins by binding a bandage 
found the neck of his patient, fo clotely, 
that he is almoft ftrangled. When the veins 
of the forehead appear {welled, by the blood 
checked in its circulation, the operator makes 

‘or five incifions with a razor, and ina 
Moment the patient’s face is covered with 
tlood, the effufion of which is affitted by 


tolling a cylindric bit of wood over the inci- 


Sometimes the Arabs bleed them- 
inthe feet, but always by purfuing 
fame method. When the operation is 
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finifhed,’they wath the wounds, apply to them 

.a little clayey earth foftened in water, and 
bind them up with a handkerchief. This 
operation does not prevent them from im- 
mediately following their ufual occupations. 
To this, my dear doctor, is all the medicine 
of the Moors, confined, if you except a few 
particular remedies, preterved by tradition, 
and adminiftered with a certain mixture of 
fuperitition. They have much faith, alfe, 
in amulets and talifmans, which are given 
them by the Marabous. 

The Moors, it is true, are not acquainted 
with that multitude of diforders which are 
the coniequence of our luxury and intem- 
perance. Thofe to which they are moft 
fubject arife from their exceffive filthinefa, 
from the marfhy places which they inhabit, 
from their excefles with their women, or 
from the badnefs of their food. Thefe are 
cutaneous diforders, intermittent or putrid 
fevers, rheumatifm, and wafting of the hu- 
mors and blood. ‘The Arabs who inhabit 
the coalts are fubject to the venereal difeafe, 
which they call the malady of the Chriflians, 
and which the latter indeed brought with 
them from Europe. They ufe no remedy for 
it. A corrupted mafs of blood flows in their 
veins till the end of their days, and this 
blood gives birth to their children, unhappy 
victims to the debauchery of their fa- 
thers. 

It muft, however, be allowed, that this 
malady, on account of the pure air which 
the Moors continually inhale, the fimplicity 
of their nourifhment, or the effeéts of their 
climate, never occafions fuch horrid ravages 
among them as it often occalions in Eu- 
rope. 

At continual war one with another, the 
Arabs are much expofed to gun-fhot wounds, 
and to fractures ; but they leave them entire- 
ly to nature. Some cure, and others pre- 
ferve, natural ulcers, which they retain dur- 
ing life. But if the Arabs do not derive the 
fame affiftance from medicine as we, they 
do not feel its inconveniencies: their imagi- 
nations are not frightened by the decifions of 
a phytfician, and the various medicines with 
which the apartments of our fick are fur- 
nifhed, neither offend their fight, nor damp 
their courage... As it is not neceflary, on ac- 
count of religion, or of their civil affairs, 
that they fhould be forewarned of their laft 
hour, they expire wi hout thinking on death. 
As long as they can move, they walk; if 
they cannot, they remain in one fpot, ftretch- 
ed out on the earth, without ever pulling off 
their clothes. if the fick perfon torefees 
his laft moment, he turns his face towards 
the eaft, and dics calmly, recommend ng 
himieif to Mahomet. 





I have the honor to be, &c. 
} Bil . L. fs 
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TO THE SAME. 


SOME days ago, my dear doctor, I em 
barked with a defign of going to Collo, 
which is fituated on the coaft, at the diftance 
of eighty leagues from Algiers. The ac- 
counts which I received of the beauty of the 
country, of the antiquities it contains, and 
of feveral other particularities, had infpired 
me with a ftrong defire of vifiting it, and of 
taking advantage for that purpofe of a build- 
ing belonging tothe company, who were 
going there totrade. All that had been told 
me concerning the ferocity of the inhabitants, 
and the difficulty of penetrating into the 
country, could not make me abandon my 
defign. Contrary winds having compelled 
us to ftop at Bonne, I went on fhore, but 
firmly refolved to embark again, as foon as 
the wind fhould become favourable. The 
dangers, however, of this enterprife were 
confirmed in fuch a manner, and fo cleary 
demontftrated to me, that I was forced, 
with much reluctance, to abandon it. The 
veflels indeed, which touch at Collo for 
the fake of trade, muft always be upon their 
guard; they muft fubmit to the grofleit in- 
jults from the inhabitants, and the crew 
often dare not.venture to land, but under 
cover of the night. They haiten to take on 
board their lading of hides, and other arti- 
cles depofited in the houle of the company’s 
agent, and to remove, as faft as they can, 
from a country where the men are more to 
be dreaded than wild beafts. 

You will no doubt be furprifed, my dear 
doctor, that the lives of men fhould thus be 
expofed, by continuing to trade with fuch 
untractable beings. But what hazard will not 
people run to encreafe their riches! The 
precautions which the company’s agent is 
obliged to take for his own fafety, make one 
fhudder, and are a fufficient evidence of his 
dangerous fituation. Witha cafer anda 
few domeftics he inhabits a houfe which re 
ceives no light, but from very {mall windows 
at the tops of the walls, and the fhutters of 
thefe, as well as thole of the doors, are 
ftrongly fecured with iron. Thele gentle- 
men with their fervants keep continual guard 
night and day, but dilagreeable accidents 
fometimes happen, notwithitanding their 
precautions. ‘The Arabs in the night-time 
have mounted upon the roof, removed the 
tiles, made a hole to put their mufkets 
through, and killed or wounded the perion 
upon guard. They once carried their fury 
fo far, as to fet fire to the four carners of 
the houle, and burn the agent, and ail his 
people. Mr. Hugues, the company’s pre- 
lent agent, has been infulted times without 
uumber, and fome years ago he received a 


juftice he has often had occafion to experiesee, 
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wound in the cheek from a mutket bulky ff 
which, however, he had the good fortun. to 
get cured. Having attempted to depart, th. 
Arabs oppofed him, and his fucceffor hay; 
made his - prmameds received him fo ill, 
that he hadonly time to get on board fy 
again. After thefe accounts, which hs 4 
confirmed to me even by Arabs of the coup. 
try, who had retired to Bonne, J refolyed tg 
proceed no farther than that city. 

A memoir which Mr. Hugues had the 
complaifance to fend me refpecting Collo, 
left meno room to regret that I had no 
been able to accomplith my intended voyage, 
No perfon is better able than that gentleman 
to give ag exact defcription of this counirs, 
He has lived in it for feveral years, and by his 
fituation heis obligedtokeepup an intercourle 
with the inhabitants, whofe villainy and jp. 












I here fend you the memoir fuch as ! receiy. 
edit. I entertain no doubt that it will prove 
as interefting to you, as it has proved tome, 
and you will agree with me, that it is much 
to be wifhed that all thofe who refide iy 
foreign countries, were as careful obfervers 
as Mr. Hugues, and that they would com. 
municate their ideas with the fame clearne 
and precifion. 

‘¢ ‘The country, properly called Collo, js 
a {mall valley, in which there are an hun- 
dred and fifty ill built houfes, conttructed of 
clay and earth, and confifting of only one 





Rory. They form four villages, diftant about I Mei 
four hundred paces one from the other, and J The 
inhabited for more than fix hundred yearsby J differ 
Moors collected from different nations of the # butt 
mountains. Thef: villagers have exhi @ ™ 


particular name. The firft, and that which @ ane 
is fartheft- from the fea, is called Kerkeids, H whic! 
or the land of Kaide. ‘The fecond is namal & @mn 
Azoulin, from the name of the nation by & epar 
which it is inhabited ; the third Berdtoaile, & far 
or the Long-land ; and the fourth Yarde, d- 
ter the name of the mountain at the bottom 
of which the village is built. The las 
neareft the fea, and it is there that the 
caftle, containing a Turkifh garrilon, and 
the factory of the Royal African Company, 
are fituated. 

‘6 Collo is defended on the eaft by an im 
menfe road for fhips, which is open to th 
north, and the north-eaft; on the fouth by 
barren mountains, and on the weft by the 
fentinels, and allies of the people of Collo 
in the time of war. On the north its 
bounded by a fimall gulph, called in the 
language of the country, Baaven/e, OF 
fea of women. 

‘¢ The air of Collo is healthful and tem 
perate; but the foil of the valley is dry 
barren. A great many fruit trées are how 
ever feen here, which, either for want 
tivation, or on account of the quality 







































































"ground, produce only infipid fruit, which 
never come CO perfection. The mountains 
eveay which encircle the country, produce 
gething but fome fhrubs, and a very few 


ts. 
i The people of Collo not being able, on 
account of the fmallnefs of their territories, 
and the bad quality of the foil, to procure, 
aE life enough to fupply the wants 


he gnimal life, they carry on a trade in ox 
lo, I Wides, which they purchafe, at a cheap rate, 
not from the mountaineers, and fell, often at an 
ge. etravagant price, to the cempany’s agent. 
1am Hefdes this, with flax brought them from 
my iors, they manufacture a common fort of 
his cloth, which they fell to the mountaineers, 
irfe orexchange for corn, butter, oil, and often 
ine for hides. Some of them, who are more 
ace. sive, carry falt, butter, oil, walnuts, and 
tiv. died figs to Tunis, or Algiers, and bring 
ie tack ftuffs for their dreffes, and falt, which 


me, ferves TO falt their hides, until they can find 
uch an opportumity to difpofe of them. 
‘ie 4 Ancient wells, fti!! in an excellent con- 
ty H dtion, an old cafile, and a quantity of ruins, 
nh dearly fhew that this country was inhabited 
roel before the arrival of the Moors ; and what 
induces one to believe that the Romans had 
0, js fe formed here a conficerable eftablifyment, are 
hun- the infcriptions oblerved on large white 
ed 0 flones, that, apparently, have ferved as a 
rone fm frontifpiece to fome temple. The words 
about Nijtuno, Fovt, may eafily be diftinguifhed. 
and There are alfo feveral other infcriptions, on 
shy fe diferent ftones, with the letters reverfed ; 
of the Me butthele cannot be read. 
ach a ® The government of Collo, in its form, 
which #§ inearly the fame as that of other places 
baidt, fm Which are fubject to Algiers. An aga, or 
ramed Mf commandant, is at the head of the military 
on artment. This perfon has under him 
“i oe etl who compofe the Divan, or 
dé, af. HH Geneil, and a certam number of foldiers, 
ottom fe Mheved every year, in the month of May,. 
3 @ new troops fent from Algiers. This 
‘Militia is intended to keep the people of 
Colle in their duty, to protect the Chriftians 
who are engaged in commerce, and to op- 
pile any attempt that might be made againft 
‘Gillo by the enemies of Algiers. ——This 
overnment is compofed only of 
ts na 
“The civil government is in the hands 
ci two Kaides, and feven principal Moors, 
Gherfed throughout the four villages. 
‘hey have no authority over the people of 
¥iio, and content themfelves with the titles 
Mnexed to their offices. “They treat only of 
Fate or war with the nations of the moun- 
Mm, and hinder, or permit, a trade to be 
Stiedon in hides between the Chriftians 
Mi the Cabailes, when they will not, or 
Mant, for want of money, purchafe thele 
Me themfelves, in order to tell them ata 
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higher price when the Company export.— 
Thefe Kaides, or Schieks, who are them- 
felves the greatelt rafcals in the country, have 
neither power, nor even a defire to check 
villainy and injuftice,, which triumph with 
impunity inthis country. Superior Rrength, 
and the mufket, decide all differences.— 
When their aga, or the divan, take it into 
their heads to reftore good order, the garri- 
fon feldom return to Algiers, without leave 
ing feveral foldiers dead behind them. On 
this account they have, for many years, con- 
tented themfelves with. living on their pay, 
and, without quitting the caftle, have left 
the people of Collo to enjoy, in fafety, a 
liberty, which, almoft every day, occafions 
the greateft diforders. Impunity has multi- 
plied every crime, and, without exaggera- 
tion, has rendered thefe people the molt 
worthlels of mankind. 

‘¢ The environs of Collo, though very 
mountainous, are neverthelefs agreeable, and 
notwithfanding the little trouble which the 
Moors take to fertilize the earth, valleys and 
plains may be feen covered with cattle, and 
abounding with wheat, barley, black millet, 
&c. ‘Thefe mountaimeers bring to the Com- 
pany’s factory a little cotton, oil, honey, 
and great quantities of wax 

‘¢ Onthe north fide of Collo there are 
two rivers, which crofs a plain, about three 
leagues in length, and difcharge themfelves 
into the gulph that forms the road of Collo. 
The largeft, three leagues from its mouths 
is navigable for boats. . This country is very 
fertile, and the Moors here are much mil- 
der, and more civilized, than thofe of other 
parts of Barbary. Thofe who live towards 
the eaft are like real favages. Their terri- 
tories are almoft entirely barren, and pro# 
duce nothing but barley, black millet, oil, 
refin, pitch, and a number of {mall apes 
without tails, which deftroy great part of 
the crops. ‘To preferve them, the inhabit- 
ants are ebliged to watch night and day, 
from the moment the feed is fown till the 
end of harveit, im order to drive away théfe 
animals, Thefe barbarians might derive 
great advantages from their timber, which 
is very proper for building, and found in 
great plenty, were not their natural dilpofi- 
tion an invincible obftacle to any enterprize 
they might undertake for cutting down their 
beautiful trees. 

‘* All the nations, to the diftance of ten 
leagues around Collo, are independent. 
The Bey of Conftantine, with all his forces, 
has not yet been able to fubject them to his 
authority. Several of them have not even a 
chief to govern them. ‘They are always at 
war with one another. ‘Ihe Moors are of a 
{warthy complexion, ugly, cruel and igno- 
rant, and go continually ‘armed. ‘They 
appear always with their heads bare, and 

they 
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they fcarcely know that they are Maho- 
metans. | 

The le of Collo in general are 
fair, flout, and robuft. They never go out 
of their houfes unlefs when armed with a 
mufket, piltols, and a fabre; and moft of 
them die by the effedts of thefe inftruaments 
of defitruQiion, for they are always at war 
with one another. They are all, without 
exception, lazy and gluttonous, cruel and 
imhuman towards ftrangers, great robbers, 
traitors, deceitful, lafcivious, vindidtive, 
flatterers, and fond of being flattered them- 
felves; proud, greedy of honours, fuper- 
ftitious, hypocrites, and in a word, addict- 
ed to the moft abominable vices.” 

From the fpecimens of mineral fubftances 
which Mr. Hugues has fent along with this 
memoir, it appears that there is abundance 
of rock cryftal in the fiffures of thofe rocks 
near Collo, and there muft alfo be very rich 
. Copper mines in the neighbourhood. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


( To be continued.) 


Effay on Song-Writirg. 
To the Editor of the Hibernian Magazine. 


SIR, 


HE chief furniture in Love Songs is 
a proper affortment of the beft rhimes; 
and how calily this may be procured 1s very 
obvions. Without the word Love, no long 
of this kind can poffibly exift, and our lan- 
guage furnifhes us with a very copious 
quantity, fuch as rowe, grove, frove, loves, 
moves, above, prove, wove, with many 
Others. Savain may be coupled with remain, 
tavain, pain, again, flrain, wane, &.—— 
Dart, beart, and part, have been long unit- 
ed; indeed, wherever there is a 4zart, there 
muft be a dart, and that dart brought 
about by fome circumitances that part the 
happy pair.—Mied and blind, with find and 
wind, are likewile in alliance. Siray’d 
and fhade, maid, faid, arein unifon.— Face 
and grace, are all ** as natural as life.”’—— 
Eyes and fires may occafionally meet—as 
may éreaft and refi, and pofeft.——— Die, 
birch, eve, and fgh, with /re, are generally 
in partnerthip.—Fair, and d:/pair, with 
care, do very well; cure, endure, lure, 
dpre, fire, gone, won, wings, ibings, grave, 
fave, brave, flave, &c. &c. are all naturally 
connected together, and afford great help. 
The vile heathenith praGice of calling 
upon Jove and Venus, fill holds in many of 
our fongs ; but alihough perhaps that may 
be allowed in an age of univertial toleration, 
the liberties too frequently taken with the 
heavenly bodies are quite inexcufable. The 
following verfes will exemplify this: 





Effay on Song-Writing. 





*¢ OhT then let wild confufion reign, 
The hound with hares unite ; 

The fox with geefe ; with lambs the dog, 
And with the hen the kite. 


Thou fun no more with glory hhine ; 
Ye ftars, extinguifhed be! 

Drop’ down, thou moon, and fall to earth, 
For —Colin’s falfe to me.” 


In the firft of thefe verfes, what the 
poet is pleafed to call confufion, the hound, 
uniting with the hares, and the foxes with 
the geele, &c. would only be the completion 
of that peace and harmony which is exped. 
ed one day on the earth, ‘* when the lion 
fhall lie down with the lamb,” &c.—but 
the fecond verfe throws the whole world 
into chaos—the fun is to be dark, the ftars 
extinguifhed, and the moon is to drop down 
to the earth, becaule, forfooth, ** Colin is 
falfe.”’ However common fach requefts 
may be in love-fongs, they are certainly 
highly unreafonable, aad upon that account, 
we fuppofe, have never been granted. For, 
notwithftanding the cruelty and fallcheart- 
ednefs of all the Colins and Cloes from the 
earlicft accounts to the prefent time, the fun 
has continued to give light by day, and the 
moon and ftars by mght.—Other amorous 
complainers, content to allow daylight and 
{unfhine, are more moderate in their defires, 
and only command the birds to be filent.— 


This were it to take place, would perhaps 


be but a temporary inconvenience, and 
hardly felt by the fwains of great towns, 
Others again, which is much more unrea- 
fonably, have commanded the rivers not 
to flow; but what confolation a lover can 
derive from a ftagnant river, is to me in 
conceivable. 

In our late ftage-fongs there is a peculiar 
flippancy of rhime, which feems to be com: 
pofed with no great difficulty, and _ is parti- 
cularly well calculated for the mulic in 
which it is generally exprefled.——Such as 
*« Senfes pleafing, pains appeafing.”— 


‘¢ Love inipiring, all defiring.’”’—* Fame | 


defying, honour flying.’”’ —** Ohi relieve me, 
ceale to grieve me.’’—** Not revealing, but 
concealing.’’—** Ever charming, !ove alarm: 
ing.”’—** Blifs enjoying, never cloying.’— 
With fuch rhimes as thefe, furely it cannot 
be very difficult to compofe whole operas. 


So much, fir, for the prefent.——When | 


I can fpare time, you hhall hear from me 
again. 
Yours, 
PATRICK F N. 
P. S. I forgot to mention that in lovt 
fonys, the agents are natural or preternals 





ral.—‘The tormer are obvious, fuch as eye | 


dimples, ‘{miles, rofy cheeks, &c. The 
latter are the winds, breezes, zephyr’, birds, 
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trees, heavens, flreams, vallies, fheep, fleep | 
forms; 
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“D790. Reflections upon Tragedy, 
. ‘forms, tempefts, calms, &c. which are to 


emp! in various ways to foften the 
Rete heart of the nymph. Of all thefe 
the poet takes peffeffion, and ufes them juft 
gs he pleafes, raies a ftorm, or quells the 
winds, opens a view of heaven, or holds 
forth the fad profpect of r’orher place. He 
maker the hills refound, and the vallies 
rejoice ; caules the ftreams to flow, or ftag- 
nate, according to circumftances; and pre- 
feribes to the winds and the birds, to blow 
or whiftle at the word of command. 


Refieions upon Tragedy, and the Cheice of 
Subjed?s. 


By Mr. Ducray du Minil. 


N Italian author fays, ** If tragedy, 

to diftinguifh it from comedy, ought 
to be the reprefentation of fome terrible ac- 
tion, made to roufe fenfibility, it may be 
eafily feen, that a tragedy which contains 
neither an amorous intrigue, ‘nor a marri- 
age, but fome atrocious deed, the caufe of 
the greateft revolution that ever happened 
in the greateft ernpire of the world, is very 
far different from all the French tragedies, 
and mounted, if IT may ufe the expreffion, 
bpon a bufkin much bigher and much nobler 
than the reft.”’ 

The rules of true tragedy are contained 
inthefe few words. The fprings which fet 
the grand paffions of the foul in motion, if 
we except love, an engine fo often employ- 
td, are, without doubt, politics and ambi- 
tion. Fanaticifm, alfo, may caufe very 
great revolutions ; but I except this motive, 
which is always violent, always fanguinary, 
and which can only cool peo les zeal for re- 
ligion, the firft, the moft facred, and the 
moft refpectable of the duties of men. 

Thefe, then, are the fprings which muft 
he employed in tragedy, if one withes to 
deviate from the beaten track, and to pro- 
duce grand effects. What can be more in. 
fpid, and lefs marked with novelty, than 
thole pieces in which love is the fole paffion 
ofall the heroes, and which, for the great- 
part, whatever the fcene of aftion may 
te, contain nothing but a marriage either 
concerted, crofled, or diffolved? Our great 
modern geniufes have already faid every 
thing that can be written on that fubjedt. 
We mutt, therefore, deviate from their man- 
ur, if we with to acquire reputation, or 
tobe handed down to pofterity ; if we copy 
then, in a fervile manner, we éxpofe our- 
resto a comparifon which muft always be 
aGvantageous to us. 

"ho has treated of love with more_fpirit 

nd fenfibility than Racine? Who has paint- 

it with more force and grandeur than 

~omeille? And who has given it mote 

5 violence than Crebillon? If it be 
Mag. March, 179e. 






and the Choice of Subje&ts. = 29 
true that delicacy, impetuofity, and jealou 
are the charadteriice of idee) ‘ad if re 
true that vengeance or generofity are its 
effets, who knew better than thefe three 
writers to reprefent it under thofe different 
points of view, and to defcribe its different 
affections? 

It muft indeed be allowed, as is the com- 
mon opinion, that this pafflion is fo general, 
and fo varied, according to the different 
objects who are expoled to it, that it feems 
to be inexhauftible, and that it exhibits a 
multitude of pidlures, each of which has its 
peculiar fhades, tints and colouring; but 
the principal traits in thofe pictures will 
always be the fame, and the defign will be 
monotonous; in a word, it will be the fame 
fubject, delineated by twenty painters: there 
will be nothing peculiar to each, but the 
details; the maffes will be common to all. 

It may, however, be objected, that if 
we banifh love from our tragedies, we hall 
never fee women inthem, ox they will only 
perform very trifling parts. What will be- 
come of us, if we bani from our pleafures 
that amiable fex, who are formed to infpire 
tendernefs, move and captivate us, and who 
make us fhare in the fentiments of thofe he- 
roes who facrifice their lives for them, or 
deteft the cruelty of thofe tyrants who op- 
prefs them? Why banifh women from our 
dramatic works? Why fhould we expel 
love entirely? This, indeed, is not to be 
wifhed; let it only be fubordinate to the 
principal intereft, and the end I have in 
view will be anfwered. If we open the 
books of every age, and fearch the annals 
of empire and republics, we fhall there 
find that women have always been the moft 
confiderable agents. More ambitious and 
more violent, but lefs prudent than the men, 
they have almoft always occafioned the 

reateft revolutions. Others, without cauf- 
ing the fall of their kingdoms, have govern- 
ed them with the greateft wifdom; and 
fome have exercifed aéts of juftice or feveri- 
ty, which might afford matter for a thous 
fand tragedies. The celebrated Elizabeth, 
if we except her amours with the Earl of 
Effex, and fome others, whole merit wa; 
not equal to that of this queen, have given 
proofs of the moft heroic courage, and 
of the moft intrepid firmnels. Has not 
Ruffia had fome valorous empreffes ; and 
at Rome, where the women were fubordi- 
nate to their hufbands, did they not diflin- 
guith them{tlves by inflances of courage, 
patriotifm and greatnefs of foul? It is thefe 
heroines that ought to be produced upon the 
ftage: we fhould then have bold characters, 
well delineated. 

The death of Cexfar, and that of Philoc- 
tetes, are the only two mudern tragedies in 
which there ateno women. They are how- 

Le ever 
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Some Account of the Marquis de Pelleport, 2c. March, 


ever no lefs interefting ;. thefirft, above all, is. in. which he engaged having encroached 


fublime; but this is not to be given as a mo- 
del. It would be too difficult, and perhaps 
it might become tirelome. 

It remains now to fpeak of the fubjects 
which ought to be chofen ; for the greater 
number of thofe exhibited on the ftage for 
fome years paft are only fubjects of invention, 
or amplification. \t cannot be denied, that 
a fubject of invention, if it be interefting, 
and well treated, muft afford pleafure, but 
many qualities muft be united init. Hiftort- 
cal events, when treated in a languid man- 
ner, {peak at leaft to our remembrance, 
whereas fabulous fubjects fpeak only to the 
imagination: the firft isthe realfigure, the 
fecond is only the mafk. 

Ve may hear authors every day complain 
of a fearcity of fubjeéts, but let them only 
open the fourth book of the Eneid. They 
will there find a great abundance, which, 
by the help of a few alterations, neceflary 
for prefer ving the exacinels of theatrical rules, 
would open a field for the moft fublime and 
emphatical expreffions. If we turn over 
the hiftory of the fovereigns in the univerife, 
what incidents and plots; what murders, 
oceafioned by love, glory, or ambition ? 
The lives of the eaftern emperors feem to be 
a copious fource, from which many intereft- 
ing fubjects might be drawn : andthe empire 
of the Farks might likewife fupply a great 
many. Have we not alfo the Kans of Tar- 
tary, the emperore of China, Japan, Pegu, 
Calicut, &c? all inexhauftibletreafures, if 
authors would give themielves the trouble of 
making a choice. 

It is true that our dramatic authors would 
be obliged to make confiderable refearches, 
both with refpect to cuftoms, and the anti- 
ent geography of the places in which their 
fcenes happened ; but im thatthey would only 
imitate the great authors of the Cid, EleAra, 
Phaedra, Rhadamiftus, and Mahomet. As 
thefe authors were minute in their details, 
they confidered no trouble too great to be 
exact. A mountain, a river, or even a 
fall ftream, would have Ropped them, had 
they not been able to difcover their names. 
‘Tragedy ought to paint : it ought to hea 

fauthfu! reprefentation of cufloms, climates, 
laws and drefles, and on that account every 
care fhould be employed to be exact. 


Some Account of the Marquis De Pelicport, 
avith an Anecdote relative to ibe Takiny 
of the Bajfide. : 

NWNE Gedeon ce Lafite, Marquis de 

; Pelleport, was bora at Stenay,. near 

Clermont. He married a lady of Neufcha- 

tel, of the name of de Le\nard. His for- 

tune wastmall, and histather’s marrying a 

fecand time, Ieft Kim but Hrtle to expect. 

— The failure of fome mercantile coaceray 


aad 


on the fortune he received with his wife, 
he repaired to London, leaving his wife and 
four children with a relation in Switzer, 
land. Here they lived peaceably, till Ma. 
dame ce Pelleport learnt that her hutband 
was put into the Baftile for a pamphlet 
againft the Count de Vergennes and the §j. 
eur le Noir, entitled ** Le Diahble dans yp 
Bénitier,’’—-** The devil in a Holy-water 
Pot.”” Flying to his affiftance, fhe ipent fix 
months in fruitlefs folicications for his liber. 
ty, when fhe faw herfelf left without refource 
by the death of the relation who fupported 
her. Thrown into defpair at the thoughts 
of her hufband in prifon, and her children 
at the point of wanting bread, preferring 
death to begging it from: a ftranger’s hand, 
and ¢very day obliged to reject offers which 
in a corrupt town but too frequently put vir- 
tue to the blufh, fhe knew not which way to 
turn her eyes, when M. de Launay perfuad- 
ed her to folicit the Chevalier de Pawlet for 
the admiffion of her fons into the military or- 
phan fchool. ‘The Chevalier, not being at 
liberty when Madame de Pelleport waited 
on him, went in the evening to her lodging, 
and found her fitting in the midft of her four 
children, whom fhe was embracing, and bath- 
ing with her tears. At the appearance of 
a ftranger fhe rofe haftily, and retired to wipe 
away the traces of her affli€lion. The Che- 
valier, affected at the fight, fays to one of 
the children, ** What isthe matter with 
you? why do you cry fo ?”’—* Mamma tells 
us, replied the child, ** that we mutt all die, 
for fhe has no more money; _ we lhiave eaten 
nothing thele two days, and we cannot bear 
that fhe fhould die too.”” Madame de Pelle- 
port, having a little recovered herielf, re: 
turned ; when the Chevalier, informing her 
that her lon had acquainted him with her fi- 
tuation, offered her a lodging near his 
Ichool, where fhe might take care of the 
children. 

For four years fhe had employed herfelf in 
foliciting the liberty of her hufband, and 
performing the duties of a mother to the 
youngeft children of the fchool, when M. 
de Villedeuil came into the mjniftry. Urg- 
ed by the Chevalier de Pawlet to confider the 
charges againit M. de Pelleport, he founc, 
that if he had taken liberties with the Count 
de Vergennes he was guilty of nothing agaist | 
the ftate, and obtained from the King an or 
cer for his liberation... 

M. de Pelleport had fpent. fome time a 
Stenay after his enlargernent, when bulinel | 
called him to Paris, where he arrived the | 
day, before the Baftile was. taken. He had 
jutt been to vifit his children at the {choos 
when pafling by the Place de Greve he lav 
M. de Launay puttodeath, and M. dele 
me drag ying to the place of execution. Struck 
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the fad fpediacle, he recalled to mind, 
that M. de Lofme, a man of probity and 
humanity, had ever ftudied to confole the 
prifoners, and had frequently fhewn much 
concern forhim. Liftening only to the voice 
of gratitude, he flew to the unfortunate Ma- 


jor, whom the enraged mob were dragging 


along, with a fury that would have intimi- 
dated the ftouteft heart, and catching him 
in his arms, cried out to them to defitt: 
You are going to facrifice the worthieft man 
onearth: five years was I a priloner in the 
Bafiile, and he was my only comfort.’’ —~— 
Thele words roufed de Lioime, and lifting 
up his eyes, with the coolnefs of a fpirit tru- 
lyRoman, not to be expeCled in a man whom 
the mob were almoft tearing to pieces; he 
fiid,” Young man, what are you doing ? 
Withdraw ; you will only facrifice your own 
life, without faving mine.”? The marquis 
de Pelleport perceiving the mob were deaf 
to his exclamation, cried out, ** Begone: | 
will defend: him againft you all.”’ Forget- 
ting he was unarmed, he began to beat them 
éf with his hands when a favage gaye him 
ablow in the neck with a hatchet, which 
oecafioned a large wound, and fruck off his 
hat: the fellow was aiming another blow at 
hivhead, but was knocked down by the 
Chevalier de Jean, who had accompanied 
the Marquis. Though he was thus faved 
from a blow which muft have inevitably 
killed him, the Marquis did not efcape thus 

Attacked on all fidee, wounded by fome 
with fabres, by others with bayonets, he feiz- 
eda mufquet,” and, raging like alion, knock- 
eddown every one near him. His mufket 
was at length torn from him, and he was on 
the point of perithing ; but by new exerti- 
ons he torced his way threugh the mob, and 
tleaped to the Hotel de Ville, on the fteps of 
which he fell Yenfelefs. He was conveyed 
thence to a place of fafety, where his wounds 
were drefied, which, happily, were not 
mortal. 


The Hiflory of the Troglodites. 


To the Editor. 
SIR, 


The following elegant Fiction was written 
by the celebrated Montefquieu. ‘That ex 
cellent Judge of literary Merit, the Jate 
M. d’ Alembert, calle it ‘un Morceau 
digne du Portique--—a Compofition that 

~ Would have done Henour tothe fineft Wri- 
ters of ancient Greece.’ Yet, although ef- 
teemed one of the moft beautiful and fi- 

‘Dithed Pieces of Moral Painting that was 
ever exhibited, it waslong before it met 
with Juftice in a Tranflation. That 
which I have the Pleafure to fend to you 
the Production of a Gentleman of great 


| Pafte, who, to ufe the Virtuofo Phrafe, 
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kas tranflated it con Amore, and prefery- 
ed all the Beauties of the excellent Origi- 


nal. Iam, Sir, your Conflant Readér, 


L. 


Small diftril in Arabia was once in- 

& habued by a people, defcended from 
thoie Troglodites, of whom ancient hiltory 
informs us, that they relembled brutes rather 
than men; not, iideed, in their out- 
ward form, but in their depraved dif- 
potitions and favage manners. It is true, 
they walked erect; they were not fhagged 
with hair; their countenances too, and 
voice, were human; and they were not 
armed with either tufks or talony. Yet 
fiercenels and cruelty were predominant in 
their boloms: they were ftrangers to juftice 
and humanity. 

A prince of foreign extrafion once reigns 
el over thern, who entertained the ambition 
of fubduing their barbarous matures ; and, 
with this view, attempted to rule with feve- 
rity. They confpired againit him, put him 
to death, and extirpated his family. 

Thus they were reduced to the neceffity of 
erecting a new government. Innumerable 
and violent were the contefts that enfued. 
At length, however, they chole a number 
of magiftrates. But fcarcely were thete 
magiftrates chofen, when they were mafla- 
cred by this incorrigible generation. 

Anarchy followed, and was embraced. 
Every individual declared ioudly againit iub- 
jection. Every one thought himlelf futh- 
cient to take-care of his owa interelts; and, 
why give himfelf any concern about a- 
nother’s ? 

¢ Why fhould T harafs myfelf to death,’ 
faid a tlroglodite, ‘for the benefit of 
thole, who care for me as little as | do for 
them? No: Iwillnot doit. My folici- 
tude fhall be centered in mylelf. I will pro- 
vide for my own neceffities, and live as hap- 
py as Iocan. Let my neighbours follow 
my example; or, if it be their pleafure, let 
them ftarve, and be wretched.’’ 

Jt was feed time. Every one faid, 5 
will prepare and fow jult fuch a parcel of 
ground as fhall yield fullicient for my own 
confumption. dSuperfluity will be needlets; 
and I am determined to be at no needlels 
pains.’ 

The foil of this fmall territory was dif- 
ferent in different places; im the uplands, 
dry and thirfty ; im the vallies, rich anc well- 
watered. ‘The drought of this year happen: 
ed to be extreme: the conlequence was, 
that, while the natives of the low grounds 
rioted in plenty, the mountains proved bar- 
ren, their inhabitants were reduced to dif- 
trefs and famine; and many of them perifh- 
ed; for their brethren of the vallies sefuled 


to fupply them. 
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The fuceeeding year was not lefs remark- 
ahle for heavy rains, . which drowned 
and rotted the harveft of the low country, 
but rendered the high grounds oda 
fertile. It was now the turn of the in- 
habitants. of the vallies to implore affif- 
tance. They did, and were denied in their 
tuin. 

of the principal Troglodites had a 
Mew wife. ie chiens fell in love 
with, and feized her. They contended, and 
fought: but, at laft, agreed to refer the dil- 
pute to acertain Troglodite, who had been 
wont to maintain fome authority, fo long as 
the republic fubfiled, He abfolutely refufed 
to be the umpire. He would not even hear 
their arguments. * What is it to me,’ faid 
he, * whofe this woman is? I have my land 
to till; and am not in a humour to fettle 
your affairs to the neglect of my own. I 
beg of you to leave me in quiet ; and decide 
your quarrel, as you can.'—The ravifher, 
who had fireneth on his fide, fwore he 
would quit his life fooner than his prize. The 
hufband had nothing left but to repine to no 
purpofe at the injuftice of his neighbour, and 
the unfrienclinefs of his judge. In his way 
home he met a beautiful young woman re- 
turning from the well. He had now no wife, 
2nd was pleafed to fupply his lofs fo foon and 
fo agreeably: but it increafed his latisfaction 
to find, that fhe was the wife of the very 
perfon, who had refufed to be his arbitra- 
tor. 

Another Troglodite was in poffeflion of a 
piece of ground, which was very fertile, 
and which he cultivated with great induflry. 
Two of his neighbours refolved to difpoffets 
him. Accordingly, they drove him from his 
houfe, andagreed, mutually to enjoy and 
ticacnd their acquilition againit any invader. 
‘they did fo for fome months; till one of 
them, choofing to be fole mafter, killed his 
eompanion. But he did not long maintain 
his treacherous ufurpation; and unable to 
defend himfclf fingly againft two other 
Troglodites, who attacked him, he was 
obliged at once to furrender his pofleiiion 
and his life. | 

It ig recounted of another of this people, 
who wasin difrefs for clothes, and almoft 
naked, that he cheapened a parcel of wool, 
The merchant bethought himfelf: ‘It is 
trac, the juit price of my wool is but fo 
much, enough to buy me two mealures of 
eorn; but | will not part with it under four 
times that fum; which is the value of eight 
meafures.’ <The haver was not in a con- 
dition to difpute the demand - He muft pay 
the money. ‘ Now,” fays the feller, ‘1 am 
able to provide myfelf with corn.’ ‘What! 
are you in want of corn then?’ fays thé 
buyer, ‘) have fome to diipofe of. You 
will, perhaps, be a little Raggered at the 
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account of the famine. Give me back my 
money, and you fhall have for it a fingle 
meafure; not agrain more, were it to {aye 
you from ftarving.’ 

A peflilential difeafe broke out, and ra. 
vaged this miferable country. Its progrefy 
was checked by the arrival of a foreign phy. 
fician, who adminiftered his medicines {% 
tkiifully, that whoever applied to him was 
recovered. When the diforder had difap. 
peared, he went about, foliciting his re. 
wards: but none could he obtain from his 
ungrateful patients, and he was obliged to 
return into hisowa country, harafled with 
fatigue andchagrin. It was not long, how- 
ever, before this malignant diftemper made 
its fecond appearance, and exerciled more 
cruel ravages. His affiftance was then ear. 
neftly umplored : inftead of waiting his ar- 
rival, they fent to befeech and hatften it, 
‘ Go,’ faid he, * miferable and ungrateful 
wretches; what would you be cured of? A 
more terrible, a more baneful poifoi than 
that which infects your bodies preys upon 
your felfith, your cankered fouls! Ye are 
unworthy longer to burden the earth, yoid 
as ye are of humanity and juttice. The 

ads have doomed you to {waft perdition 
et them execute their righteous vengeance, 
It becomes not fuch as 1 am to oppok 
it.” 

But difeafes were not neceflary to extir. 
pate fucharace. Their injuftice was fuffi- 
cicnt. 

Two families, however, remained; two 
families, defcended from an anceftor, who, 
among fuch a people, might well pals for 
prodigies !—from twe men, who witnefled 
the workings of humanity, who were awake 
to the dictates of -juftice, who felt the 
charins of virtue; feparated alike from the 
univerial depravity of their countrymen, and 
unjted in {trict friendthip by the mutual in 
tegrity of their hearts, and by that compal: 
fion edch experienced for the general ruin 
he forefaw approaching.’ They lived toge- 
ther in a retired, but happy: fpot, which, 
remote from the fcenes of injuftice and op- 
preflion, feemed pleafed to be cultivated by 
fuch. hands, and yielded a. cheerful abun- 
dance to their virtuous induftry. They 


knew no differences, no ftrife or contention, | 


but in the exertion of good offices. Their 
intereft was the fame ; their labour and care 
reciprocal. . Their days flowed in an cven 


tenour, « All was friendthip and tranquil | 


ity. Wen 
They loved their wives, and were ten- 
derly beloved hy them. Their fole folic 


tude was to inipire their children with tht | 


love of virtue; and to this: point they paid 
an unceafing attention. They were contnt- 
ally tetting before their eyes the weer 
at a | . the 
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failed to.inculcate this leffon, that the inte- 
ee of individuals is involved in the intereft 
of the public; that thefe interefts cannot 
fghbGft at variance: * Public virtue,’ faid 
y, ‘is private tranquillity: be juft to 
snother, and you are friendly to your- 
a pains were not mif- fpent nor unre- 
warded. The children were virtuous as the 
—' and begot a race virtuous as them- 
their 






_ They married, and multiplied: but 

virtue, inftead of degenerating, was 
confirmed by time: the more their numbers 
increated, the more examples they furnifhed 
to animate the fucceeding generation. 

Who can deferibe the happinels of this 
virtuous people? Could they be other, than 
the favoured of heaven? They, who were 
fodelighted to difcover the gods in their 
works and interpofi:ions ; and who conftant- 
lyapproached them with gratitude and ve- 
neration ? Religion co operated with Nature 
to foften and polith their manners. Nature 
left but little unfinifhed. ‘That little, Reli 
gion compleated. 

They inftituted feftivals in honour of the 
gods. The feafts, upon thefe occafions, 
were frugal indeed, but crowned with chear- 
fylacis and good humour; and the young 
people of both fexes were delighted to en- 
geinthe dance, though the mufic was 
oa and: ruftic. Sprightlinefs animated 
the happy band, and diffufed over their 
countenances the inexpreffible enchantment. 
The lover looked ; the virgin blufhed; the 
oblervant mother’s heart exulted at the 

pect of the blifsful union. The father 
iled ; and his confent was not difficult to 
obtain. 

The Troglodites were wont to frequent 
the temples of their deities, and often pre- 
fered their p titions: but for what? They 
were too happy to employ a thought on 
If any one prayed for wealth, it 
was not for himfelf, but for his neighbour. 
No! that health might be reflored to a fick 
parent; that harmony might be preferved 
among brothers; that a hufband might con- 
tinue to repofe upon the tendernefs of his 
wife; and that their children might never 
ceale to honour them with duty and affedcti- 
on. Thefe were the great bleflings which 
infpired the devotion of a Troglodite: for 
thele they bowed with reverence at the altar. 
Dida virgin kneel, and offer up her tender 
heart? ‘he only boon the fighed for, was, 
* Let me be bleft with the power to make 
oe worthy man happy.’ ' 
In the evening, alier the flocks were ga- 
thered into the folds, and the tired ox was 
teleafed from his yoke, it was their cuftom 
toallemble in parties, and clofethe day with 


 Mrugalrepafl, and feltive or moral fong. 
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their diflragted country; and they never 


— recounted, in thefe compofitions, the 
injuftice and calamities of the original Trog- 
lodites: they celebrated the rile of the new 
fucceffion, their happinefs and virtue: 
they refounded the praifes of the im- 
mortals, * How auguit their prefence | 

How benign to grant affiftance to thofe who 
implore it! How condefcending to honour 
with their approbation fuch, who are folicit- 
ous to obtain it! But how terrible their 
difpleafure! How inevitable their ven- 
geance!’ They defcanted on the delights of 
a country lite; a life of inmocence and 
tranquillity. Thus were they wont to pafs 
their evenings, tillthey retired to reft, and 
funk into lumber, which they had neither 
cares nor paillons to prevent or inter- 
rupt, 

. Nor indeed was there aught to excite 
their carcs. Nature was as bountiful, as 
their wifhes were moderate ; and in this bleft 
region penury and avarice were alike un- 
known. hey frequently interchanged pre- 
fents; and he that had an opportunity of 
obliging another, was {ure to be accounted a 
fortunateman. They lived like one family: 
their flocks fed in common, and were fo 
blended, thatit was difficult for any one to 
know hisown property ; and this was a mat- 
ter too of fo much indifference, that hardly 
any one ever cared to be at the trouble of 
it. 

Who could be weary of recounting in- 
ftances of their virtue? A Troglodite faid 
one day. * My father intends to-morrow te 
labour in his field. He thall be dilappointeds 
for I will rife.two hours before him; and 
when he goes to fet about his work, he fhall 
find it finifhed to his hand.’ 

‘ My fifter,’ faid another, ‘ feems to che- 
rifh an inclination for fuch a one, who is o 
our kindred. She endeavours to conceal it: 
but in vain. I will fpeak for her to my 
father; and he will bring about the 
match,’ | 

A. third was told that a band of robbers 

had carried off his flock: ‘I am forry for it,’ 
faid he, ‘* there was a milk-white kid, 
which I had deftined as an offering to the 
gods,’ — 
Another was heard to fay: I muft go to 
the temple, and pay my thank{givings for 
the recovery of my brother. If he had 
died, what a brother had I loft! And my 
father’ How would his hoary head have 
fupported the flroke! He muft have funk 
with forrow into the grave.’ 

* J am determined,’ faid one, £ to plant 
a couple of trees at theedge of my father’, 
ground. ‘The poor people who labour ig 
the adjacent field are every day expofed to 
the heat of the fun; and it is pity but thar 
they fhould have a fhelter, to which they 
may retire for refrefament/ 
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In an affembly of Troglodites, an old 
ran {poke with feverity of a young one, 
whom he fulpéQed of having committed a 
crime. * We cannot,’ faid his young com- 
panions, ‘ perfuade ourfelves that he is guil- 
ty: but if he be, let him feel the mistor- 
tune to die the laft of his family.’ 

A Troglodite heard that his houfe had 
been ptilaged by flrangers, and entircly ftrip- 
ped of its furniture. € 1] muft be angry 
with them,’ faid he, §£ for their injuftice ; : 
etherwile I fhould with them well with their 
acquifition; and that they may enjoy it lon- 
ger, and with more lfatisfadiion than | have 
done.’ 

Such was the virtue, fuch the happinefs of 
the Troglodites. Put their happinefs could 
not efcape the envy, nor their virtue fkreen 
them from the violence of the people of 
fome neighbouring diftriéts, who aflembled, 
and determined, under fome falfe pretence, 
to rob. them of their cattle. ‘The Trog- 
lodi'es heard of their refolution ; and imme- 
diately dilpatched ambafladors, who addrefi- 
ed them in this manner: 

© What have the Troglodites done to ex- 
cite your enmity? Have they carried off 
your wives? tiave they driven aw ay your 
flocks or your herds? Have they laid waite 
your country?) Weare incapable of com- 
mitting luch crimes: we reverence the gods. 
What then do you want of us? Is it wool 
for your clothing? “Milk for vour flocks ? 
Or do you fland in need of the trnits of the 
earth? Lay down your arms, and come 
among us like friends. Your wants fhali be 
chearfully and amply fupplied. But if you 
attempt to tupply yourielves by hoftihties, 
we fwearby the immortal gods! by what- 
ever is ureat and jacred! we will not he the 
tame (pect ators of fuch outrages: we will 
repel torce by force ; we thal] look upon you 

s a lavage and brutal people; and deftroy 
you as we fhould wolves and tigers.’ 

This remontftrance was treated with con- 
tempt; it could not divert the barbarians 
trom attacking an inofienfive people ;.. who, 
they thought, truited to their innocence 
alone for their defence. 

But they were mifiaken. The Troglo- 
dites ftood ready to receive them, animated 
by the molt heroic COUT ALE 5 undaunted at 
the numbers of their enemies, but aftonith 
cal at tien tnighity. They had placed their 
wives and ecliidren in the midft of them. 
‘They were relolved to perifh toa man. No 
one theug ight of flight or fafety; or felt any 
concern upon his own account. Each one 
devoted himielf for ancther. The fon was 
eager to fhed his- blbod for his father. ‘ihe 
hufband offered himiclt up a jeyiul vidtum 
tor his wife and children. Glaiily would the 
brother furrender bis life for his brothors. 
Not a man but was fired with the en- 





thufiafm of a patriot. To die for his coun. 
try! forthe Troglodite people, was -in the 
eyes of every man, glorious and defirable: 
If any one fell, his place was inftantly fup. 
plied ; and his fucceflor, far from being dif 
pirited, was mflamed with additional coy. 
rage to revenge the death of his companion, 

What could withftand fuch a band of he. 
roes?) ‘Theirbarbarous enemies could nor, 
Injuftice was no match for fuch virtue. The 
daftardly robbers gave way. ‘They, who 
had not been afhamed to attack unjuftiy, 
were not afhamed to betake themiclves 
to flight; unable to refift the bravery of the 
‘Troglodites, yet unaffected by the generous 
principle which inipirited it! 

Jn proceis of time, when the Troglodites 
hecame numerous, they were feized withthe 
inclination to choole a king. ‘They were 
unanimous ‘in the opinion, that ‘the crown 
fhould be given co fome one, who was dif. 
tinguifhed. tor his regard to juitice. They 
were alike unanimous in their choice. An old 
man, full of days and of honour, venerable in 
his aipect and character, was the perion who 
occurred to every one’s thoughts. But he 


had refuied to affift at their deliberations: he 


fat pentive at home, and oppredied with grief, 

lDeputies were fent to inform him of his 
election. ‘Alas,’ janlhe, ‘could the ‘Trog- 
lodites find no one more worthy of their 
choice? Am 4, of all men, deterving to 
be deemed the molt jut and ‘virtuous among 
fo juft and virtuous a people 2. God - forbid 
it fhould be truth! or that [ fhould cherih 
fo vain and injurious a thought! But af you 
are determined to force the crown upon me 
~~! muft receive it; but 1 fhall receive it 
with the heart- piercing regret to think, that 
I have lived to ice my galiant countrymen, 
to feethe Vroglocitcs, part with their free- 
dom.’ Hete the tears trickled. down bis 
cheeks: * Miferable man, that Lam! could 
| have everthought to fee this day?’ Be 
proceed: d. with a firmer tone, and a look of 
feverity: ‘ b-gucis too well what has incited 
you 1o.. this. determination. .Your. virtue 
growsaburthen. You are impatient to be 
delivered fromuts bondage. You are aware, 
that m the fiate, in which you have bitherto 
lived, it is abloluiciy neceflary 5 , that you 
cannot furfilt without it; that without a, 
you mult fall into the calamities and delolae 
tien of your Unfortunate anceftors. But 
you with to be reicued from this danger @ 
an calicr rate; by lubjection tO a prince, 
inficad-of dubjeétion to virtue; by obedr 
ence to laws lels reflriGtive than the cufloms 
and manners you have hitherto been wont to 
oblerve.. Ambition, riches, and piealure 
bey gin to have charms for you; and 
you long ‘to be piaced in a fituation in 
which you may court thefe vain delulions; 


Ta hich you may alpire to be great; maf 
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orfye riches; or indulge in luxury : in 
hich you may lay afide the folicitude after 
vttue, provided you are cautious to avoid 

and dangerous crimes.’ Here the tears 
burft forth afrefh, and ftreamed in. greater 
shundance. He pauled for a moment. 
¢ And what,’ refumed he, # what is the na- 
wre of the office youimpofe uponme? To 
command ! Whom or what fhall I com- 
mand? Am} tocommand a Troglodite to be 
girtuous? What can! command him, which 
his own difpofition would not firit fuggelt, 
) sad more powerfully prompt him to do? 






} Alas, my friends! J! am almoitt ar- 
. raved at the end of my _ journey, 
fatigued and fpent! My time among you 


ean be but fhort. I thall foon retire from 


: this fcene ; foon return to your brave fathers, 
: thofe venerable! thofe facred men! How 
: will they be grieved to hear of their dege- 
n nerate offspring ! How fhall I tell them, 
. that their fons can ftoop to aught but Virtue ! 
: On the Dramatic or Ancient Form of Hiflo- 
. rical Compoftion. 


0 N comparing ancient with modern hifto- 
e | rians, we meet with one remarkable cir- 
e cumitance in which they differ. ‘The ancient 
t. hitorians are dramatic, the modern narra- 
is tive. The ancients exhibit eminent perfons 
t- delivering long fpeeches, adorned as the oc- 
it calion may require, with all the graces and 
to force of eloquence. ‘This is feldom done by 
ng the moderns. If it is ever necefiary to give 
id an account of what may have been deliver- 
ith edon an interefting fubject by an eminent 
ou ipeaker, they tell us, excepting in fuch works 
ne asmay be accounted tranflations, or in fuch 


it hiftories, as thofe of Buchanan and Guic- 






















































at ciatdini, written manifeftly after the models 
ey of antiquity, that he made ufe of fuch or 
ec luch arguments; and adhering ftrictly to 
his the narrative form, they never venture on 
uld the bolder tafk of difplaying him in his own 
He perfon delivering a long oration. 
ot * [, It is probable, however that the ear- 
ited let ancient hiltorians were not induced toa 
tue practice fo peculiar to themfelves by critical 
» be tonliderations. They adopted it without 
ares ‘iyreafoning about its advantages. ‘They 
cro could {tate no compariion between it and 
yo any other form of hiitorical compolition.— 
My They knew no other, and were led to it, 
ola @ both in its beginnings and continuation, by 
Bot @ te particular fituation and circumftances in 
Ta Ee which they were placed. This may be il- 
ints HE litrated by a few remarks. The carlieft 
se6 HM bilorians were mere narrators. of. facts.— 
lom’ @ They were not very anxious either about in- 
nt tO Ee veibyating caules or tracing’eflects. If they 
aluse GE Were dedirousof inflructing their readers or 
and i hearers (for the earlieft hiltories were often 
nh Bl teaited ‘to a numerous audience) they were 
o M0 leis detirous of amufing them. In fach 
0) 








WMpolitions, therefore, they were led to 
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imitate converfation. Their hiftories were, 
in truth no other than oral narratives and 
ftories committed to writing. But in con- 
veriation, the narrator of an interefting ftery 
becomes animated in his narrative, and if 
like the ancient Greeks, he poffefs fenfibility, 
the fpirit exbibited in his flery will be pro- 
portioned to the vivacity of his feelings. — 
Lively feelings, however lead perfons, in 
relating or deicribmg the actions or conduct 
of others, to become dramatic; that is, to 
tell us the very words or fayings of the per- 
fon they deterihe; and not only fo, but to 
recite thern ac if he bimfelf were the fpeaker. 
Now this animated inode is imitated by the 
earlieit writers who deicribe human actions. 
They do to at firft becaufe it is done in con- 
veriation; they continue the pradtice, be- 
caule it ts lively and interefting. As, in-con- 
verlation, the [peeches or fayings attributed 
to the perfon whole condu& was delineated 
were fhort ; they were alfo dhort in the ear- 
lieff, and perhaps molt agreeable form of 
written hillory. Of this the facred hifto- 
rians and Herodotus afford us fuflicient proof. 
It wae not till after hiftorical conpofition had 
been fome time in ule, that it prelfented to 
us long fpeeches and elaborate declamation. 
its earlier fpecies, therefore may be termed 
colloquial, as diftinguihhed from that which 
belonging to the clafs of dramatic hiftory, 
followed foon after, and may be termed ora- 
torial. Perhaps there was an intermediate 
filep.—— Poets were earlier than hiftorians ; 
and in their reprefentations of human ac- 
tions, were for the reafons abovementioned, 
colloquial aud dramatic. Such are the poems 
of Homer. The propenfity, therefore, 
which early hiftortans had to affume the dra- 
matic form was, by the practice of their 
predeceilors, both juftified and enforced. Hi{- 
torians, from imitating converfation, came 
to imitate public {peaking, and became ora- 
torial. ‘This change, however was not 
merely an extention, fo to fay, of the pre- 
ceding method. It was produced by other 
caules. ‘The earlieft ancient hiftorians were 
natives, or recorded the deeds and revolu- 
tions of independent republics. In the flates, 
public {peaking was very generally practifed, 
and was often the caute of important events. 
The war between Athens and Philip, pro- 
moted by the oratogial powers of Demofl- 
thenes ; and the flight of Catiline from 
Rome, occationed by the elequence of Cicero, 
are illuitrious proois. But not only did 
{peeches, delivered in legiflative or delibera- 
tive affemblies, in the fenate or in the forum, 
produce important eficcts ; other fpeeches, 
funeral orations and allocutions were fome- 
times followed by very fignal confequences. 
Ancient hiftorians, theretore, were obliged 
to give us an account of fuch {peeches, and 
having before then the cxaniple of Pocts 
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and very early hiftorians, they adopted their 
method, They had aifo fome other mduce- 
ments. In the progrefs of improvement, 
the art of public fpeaking came to be highly 
cultivated.-— Rhetorical talents conferred 
great reputation, and the ftudy of oratory 
became univerfal It is not furprifing, there- 
fore, thatthiftorians fhould embrace fuch ob- 
vious pope ee as their fubje4is afforded 
them, of difplaying their abilities m a fpecies 
of compofition fo much efteemed. It has 
been remarked, that fymptoms of this paf- 
fion for oratory, fo prevalent in Greece and 
Rome, may be difcovered, even in fome of 
their poets. Such was the origin, and fuch 
the different kinds of dramatic or rhetorical 
hiflory. 

It is obvious, that, fo far as amufement is 
concerned, the method praétifed by Livy, 
Thucydides, and other ancient hiitorians, 
has great advantages. Jt is a livelier method. 
It brings us, as it were, to the very fcene of 
action. We are witneffes of the ** very 
deed ;”? we are prefent:in the fenate in the 
forum, or on the field of battle. Nor is 
this effect wonderful ; for hiflorians by adopt- 
ing the dramatic method, have an oppor- 
tunity of diverfifying their labours, not 
only with the ornaments, but with the im- 
petuofity of rhetorical diction. Some of the 
ipeeches in Livy are as animated and defcrip- 
tive as the pleadings of Cicero. ‘The ad- 
vantages of the rhetorical form, in point of 
vivacity and amufement, are particularly 
manifeft, when an hiftorian, in relating an 
important event, has occafion to explain the 
ftate of parties, with the particular viewe and 
intentions of fuch leading men, efpecially in 
civil diffentions, as may have oppofite intereft. 
—Such detail in modern hiftory becomes 
often very tedious and unengaging, through 
it may have coft the writer much laborious 
refearch, and may be in itfelf important ; 
yet the reader very frequently tires, and 
counts the pages. How much more in- 
terefling is it, when this information is 
conveyed to us indire€ily, in an eloquent 
fpeech, and with all the graces of rhetorical 
exprefiion! It was necefiary for Thucy- 
dides to inform his reader, that the flate of 
Athens was accufed by their neighbours of 
depredation, and to fet before him the vart- 
ous interefts, views, or condition of thofe 
Grecian republics that entered early into the 
Peloponnefian war; and this he does in the 
moft agreeable manner, in the fpeeches, he 
attributes to ambafladors, or other perfons 
in high office, among the Spartans, Corin- 
thians, and Athenians. How dillindlly, 


and with how much [pirit does Livy tet 


lefore us the different rights, powers, and 
yretenfions of Patricians and Plebeians at 
Rome, in the orations of Appius and Canu- 
hive! Add to all this, that the dramatic 
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method gives us an interefting difp! 
character. Who is not saleeet Pawn a 
the character of a Lacedemonian, ‘in the 
following fpeech attributed to Sthenelai 
than if it were defcribed in a more fubftay. 
tral narrative. The Cormthian ambafladorg 
at Lacedeemon had reprefented, that the pre- 
vailing power of Athens. bad rendered it 
neceflary for the Spartans to interpole. The 
Athenian ambafladors, then prefent, replied 
tothem in a long harangue; they withed 
to hinder the Lacedzemohians from entering 
immediately mto hoftile meafures;  anq 
take occafion to magnify and enumerate 
the mighty deeds of the Athenians, their 
power, and the fervices they had done tg 
the Greeks. Thereupon Sthenelaidas tells 
them, ** J really do not underitand the long 
harangue of the Athenians. They expati- 
ate in their own praifes ; but fay not a fip. 
gle word about the wrongs they have done 
to our allies and to Peloponnefus. If they 
behaved well on a former occafion againg 
the Medes, they behave illat prelent, and 
deferve the fevercr correction, that having 
known and pradtifed what is right, they are | 
now addicted to evil. But our condott has | 
at all times, been uniform; and if we ad 
properly at prefent, we thall neither negiea 
the wrongs fuffered by our friends, nor de- 
lay to aflift them; for in their fufferings, 
there is neither delay nor refpite. Other | 
ftates may have moncy and fhips, and horfes; 
but we have good friends, and whom we | 
muft not abandon to the Athenians. Not | 
is there any need for enquiries, or difeufl- 
ons in words: it is not by words alone | 
that we and our friends are injured. Forth- 
with, and with all our might, we muft give | 
them -aid. Nor let any one tell us, when | 
we fuffer injury, that we onght to refed | 
and deliberate. It is the bufinefs of thole | 
who meditate injury torefie&. Therefore, _ 
Lacedzmonians, let us act confiftently with | 
the dignity of Sparta: let us refolve on | 
war; nor allow the Athenians to become 
too powerful, nor fuffer our allies to be op- 
prefied ; tut confident in the favour of hea- 
ven, let us take up arms againft the guilty.” 
Since therefore, the dramatic form his | 
fo many advantages; fince it animatesa nar | 
rative ; gives an opportunity to the hiftorian — 
of borrowing affiftance from the graces of | 
eloqucnce ; imparts f{pirit to details, other 
wife unengaging; and gives an_ interefting 
difplay of character ; why fhouldvit be given 
up by the moderns? Do they acknowledge 
themfelves more deftitute of fancy, fenfibr @ 


lity, and powers of eloquent direction than iim 


Salluft or Tacitus? Other reafons have 
been afhigned, and they deferve to be ext 
mined. 

‘© Truth,”’ it may be faid, ** is the foun 
dation of hiftory. An hiftorian seg ; 
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fithful account of facts, elfe he is no hifto- 
fan; he is a novelift, a teller of tales, a 
mance writer, and that of the worft kind ; 
for he would impofe upon us as actual truth, 
ghat is even deftitute of probability. Now, 
xs it is not probable, that the fpeeches afcrib- 
ed by ancient hiftorians, to the great per- 
of whom they write, were ever deli- 
yered by them in the very form their hifto- 
fans have given them, they are guilty of 
deviation from truth, and incur the cenfure 
wehave exprefiled. Though Czlar and Cato 
ight have. delivered fuch orations as 
Siiluft has afcribed to them, it is not very 
likely that Galgacus and Coriolanus fhould 
0 have delivered the long {peeches attributed to 
s © them by Tacitus and Dionyfius. 










\ {he Indians. By Profeffor Richardjon. 
* BF (Continued from our Magazine for February, 


a4 Page 80.) 
H HAT nation of Indians of which 
d Oneyo was a leader, inhabited an 


® ifand in the jake Ontario. Their principal 
re i vilage was fituated by a pleafant ftream 
iluing from a rock, and running through 
& @ narrow valley into the lake. The fur- 
& @ runding hills were adorned with forelts. 
The adjacent meadows were arrayed with 
yerdure, or enamelled with flowers. The 


| 

er was of a circular form, and was 
es; “ ftaced by a wooden pallifade. The walls 
we Mg ofthe cottages were compofed of green 
‘oe tort with interwoven branches, and the 
fi. i rofs were covered with reeds and withered 
ne | kaves, every thing wae fimple. No pom- 
the pouspillars, embellifhed with quaint devices 
ive J andthe parade of mafonry, lifted the lofty 
pen i ddifice to the fkies. No magnificent tem- 
ples, no threatening battlements, no ftupen- 
ofe = dous domes nor palaces, flattered the vani- 
re, @ of Priefis, politicians, and foldiers. ‘The 
ith | ees men of the nation, in the prime of 
on and vigour, were ulually engaged in 


@echale. ‘Lheir principal bufinels was to 
- MB povide fultenance for the community, or 
@ defend them againft any hoftile affault. 
@ The women, and all who were too old or 















ry. 
has Myoung to engage in any toilfome or ha- 
nar» @utdeus enterprize, remained at the village, 
rian Md had a variety of occupations fuited to 
csof @tkir age and condition. They improved 
her- me adjacent fields for the culture of 
fling @Mize and other falutary plants. They alfo 
ven @ciltivated medicinal herbs, fludied their 
edge @Mtues, and prepared them for ufe. ‘The 
phir Gvomen, befides the care of their children, 
than GM other domeftic concerns, were dexte- 
have @™s in weaving apparel, the materials of 
exes "ich were fupplied by the rind of odorife- 
btrees; and in extracting tin¢tures from 
re’ uus herbs and bloffoms, to ftain the faces 
4 warriors, and render their alpect 
juhfe! Hib, Mag. March, 1790. : 
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more terrible in the field. They were par- 
ticulatly ingenious in weaving ftrings and 
girdles of wampum. Thefe, according as 
the colours were varioufly combined, ferved 
them as tokens of friendfhip to their kindred, 
allies, and the captive, whora they adopted 
into their tribe. Their children were early 
inured to labour, danger, and fatigue ; and 
were foon initiated in the ule of the bow, 
the oar, tomahauk, and the javelin. When 
their young men returned from the chafe, 
or from any warlike expedition, the whole 
village was a fcene of joy and feftivity. 
Both old and young mingled in the dance, 
and recorded the exploits of their warriors 
in the fong. But when any bufinefsof con- 
fequence was to be tranfacted, every thing 
was conducted with gravity and compolure. 
The elders of the village, who were pro- 
moted to authority, not by fraud or vio- 
lence, but who were revered agreeably to the 
fimplicity of nature for their wifdom and 
experience, aflembled in an open fpace in 
the centre of the village, and deliberated be- 
neath a venerable oak. The bufinels was 
“nengs and every one declared his opinion 
edately, and without interruption. Their 
decrees were ratified by a majority of voices, 
and every one acquiefced in their decifi- 
ons. 

In this manner they lived innocent and 
happy. As they had no particular property, 
they were untainted with the love of wealth, 
that bane of focial felicity, that poifon of 
the heart. As they poffefled every thing 
in common, they knew not the pangs of 
avarice, nor the torment of apprehended 
poverty. No fort of confequence was con- 
ferred by riches, and they were innocent af 
guile, perfidy,- and oppreffion. Power and 
authority could only be obtained by fuperior 
and acknowledged merit ; they were exert- 
ed without any vain parade; there was 
therefore no room for ambition, no occafion 
of envy, nor any incitement to revenge. 
‘Temperate, and inured to labour, they were 
brave, vigorous, and active. Their affec- 
tions of love and friendthip, as they were 
unwarped by unnatural diftinélions, and un- 
reftrained by fupercilious and pedantic for- 
malities, were ardent and unaflected. They 
exprefied their emotions with all the freedom 
and fimplicity of: nature: their joy was 
rapturous, and their forrow vehement. 

They were therefore no fooner informed 
of the death of Oneyoy and of their bre- 
thren, than they abandened themfelves to 
loud lamentation. The matrons, with rent 
garments and difhevelled trefles, ran forth 
into the fields, and filled the air with their 
wailing. They then crowded around the 
captives, whom, in the bitternefe of their 
woe, they loaded with keen invectives. 
The elders were aflembled ; the boiling cal- 
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dron into which the victims, after fuffer- 
ing every fpecies of torment, were to be 
precipitated, was fufpended over a raging 
fire; the knives, tomahauks, and other 
implements of cruelty, were exhibited in 
dreadful array; and the prifoners, loaded 
with heavy fetters were conducted to the 
place of facrifice. 

Though Marano was deeply afflicted, the 
ferearms of the Indians, andthe horrid pre- 
parations of torture, drew her attention to 
the prifoners. She regarded. them with an 
eye of pity. ‘Their leader, in the prime of 
youth, was comely, vigorous, and graceful. 
(he fullennefs of undaunted and indignant 
valour was pourtrayed by nature in his fear- 
lefs afpect. His eye full of ardour and 
invincible firmneis fereeyed the preparations 
of death with indifference, and fhot defi- 
ance on the foe. His followers, though va- 
liant, feemed incapable of the fame obfti- 
nate refolution, their features betrayed 
fymptoms of difmay ; but, turning to their 
leader, they were ftruck with his unfhaken 
boldnefs, they refumed their native cou- 
rage, and armed their minds with becom: 
ing fortitude. Marano fighed. The fenfe 
of her own misfortune was for a moment 
fufpended. ‘¢ Peradventure,’’ faid fhe in 
her foul, *‘ this valiant youth, like Oneyo, 
may be lamented. Some tender maiden, 
to whom his faith has been plighted, may 
now languith for his return. Some aged 
parent, whofe infirmities he relieved and 
fupported, may be fighing anxious for his 
fafety. Or fome orphan fifter, helplefs and 
forfaken like me, may by his death be made 
defolate.”’ She then reflected on her own 
condition, and on the variety of her misfor- 
tunes. Carried into captivity in her early 
years fhe was a ftranger to her people and 
to her kindred, Her hufband no longer ex- 
ifted : and he who had been to her as a 
father, overcome by age and calamity, was 
now declining intothe grave. Yet, alive to 
compaflion, the was moved for the unhappy 
vidims. She admired the magnanimity of 
their leader, and in regarding him fhe feit 
unufual emotions, and a pang that fhe 
could not exprefs. She longed to accoit 
him.  Hewasof her nation! Could fhe 
behold him perth, and not endeavour to 
fave him! Could fhe behold him tortured, 
nor fhed a tear for his fufferings!’’? Mean- 
time one of the elders of the nation made 
a fignal to the multitudé. Immediate filence 
enfued. Then with a look of ftern feve- 
rity he thus addrefled himfelt to the cap- 
tive. “ The ‘caldron boils, the axe is 
fharpened. Be prepared for torture and 
painful death. The fpirit of the decealed 
ig vet armong us: he lingers on the moun- 
tains, or hovers amid the winds, He ex- 


pects a facrifice, and thall not chide our de- 


The Indians. 


lay. Have you a parent or a friend? + 
fhall never behold thee. Prepare for tor, 
ture and painful death.” * Fnflict yoy, 
tortures,”’ he replied, ** my foul contemn, 
them. I have uo parents to lament fo, 
Sidney. In Albany they were maflacrey . 
maflacred by inhuman Indians. 1| had : 
fifter—J. loft her. She was carried into 
captivity, and became the viction of yous 
lavage fyry, I have friends, but they are 
fearle(s, for they are Britons, Inflid your 
tortures; my foul contemns them ; but re. 
member, the day of vengeance fhall over. 
take you.” 

Marano was aflonifhed *¢ Of Albany! 
Rett of his parents by the fword! And 
of a filter !’’—Suffice it to fay, the cap, 
tive was her brother—Mutual was their 
amazement, their affection mutual. She 
tell on his throbbing breaft. He received 
her into his arms. 


length weeping, and in broken accents, 
‘© And have I found thee! A brother to 
folace and fupport me! Who will foot) 


me with fympathifing tendernefs! Who | 


will guide me through the weary wilderne( 
of my forrow ! Who will beto me as a pa 
rent! I was defolate and forlorn; my foul 


languifhed and was afflicted; but now I | 
Then turning | 
to the aftonifhed multitude, He is my bro- | 


wil! endure with patience.”’ 


ther! Born of the fame parents! If I have 


ever merited your favour, O fave him from | 
They were deeply affedted. | 
‘* Be not difmayed,’”’ faid Ononthio. He | 


deftruction.”’ 


{poke with the confent of the elders. ‘Be 
not diimayed. 


ger. 


lant warrior. He was fain by the people 
of your land, and we are defirous of, grati-| 
fying his {pirit before it pafles the moun 
tains, by offering a facrifice to his memory. 
But you are the brother of Marano; by her 
interceflion we have changed our defiga, 
and adopt you into our tribe. Be a brother 
to our people, and to me a fon. Supply 
the place of the dead ;. and as you pollels 
his valour, and fteady boldnels, may you 
inherit his renown.” So faying, he pre 
fented to him the Calumet of peace, and 
girdle of wampum, . Sidney liltened to him 
with relpect,. but exprefled amazement at 
change fo unexpected. * To have ¢ 
him his life would-not have furprifed him 
but the tranfition from refentment to ardet 
and immediate friendthip, exceeded! 
comprehenfion.”’ «* You reafon,” aniwe 
ed the Indian, ** according to the max 





~ Mareh,” 


His foul was foftened, | 
Marano for a time was fpeechlels, At 


The brother of Marano | 
fhall be tous as Oneyo.” Then addreffing | 
himlelf with an air of dignity to the firan- | 
‘¢ Young “man, I have loft a fon, | 
Marano a huiband, and our nation a gal-} 
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facable. They ‘array their countenance 
gith fmiles, while perfidy is in their bo- 
) fens ; and they give the hand of friendthip, 
} whilethey meditate injury. As their retent- 
: ments are ever mingled with malice, they 
ye lafting. They are not fatisfied with 
> BF efifying a fenfe of injury or infult fuffici- 
. ent to fecure them from future wrong, but 
e HB endeavour to ruin the offender, and over- 
i ghelm him with utter infamy. Contcious 
- BB ofthe bitternels of their own fouls, they 
‘- TB impute a correlponding temper to their 
sdverfaries. ‘Their refentment, inftead of 

'! HB geing Ieffened by gratification, grows imve- 
id @ trate by fear, it waxes into hatred, and thus 
» @ it becomes eafier for them to forgive the 
i wrong they fuffer, than the injury they in- 
he @ g@. The implacable unforgiving temper 
cd J produced’ by malevolence, timidity, and 
<b. HB confcious weaknels, ever predominates in 
At i dieminate and feeble natures. But the 
ts, HB refentment of generous fouls is liberal, and 
to Miaves room for reconciliation and fu- 





oth HB wre friendfhip. Men of mild and benevo- 
ho @ kat difpofitions, unpolluted by covetous or 
xcls HP ymbitious defires, and therefore unimbitter- 
pa dd by their unhappy effects, by envy, ran- 
oul HF ur, and malice, are magnanimous without 
wii any effort, ever. defirous of being forgiven, 
ung Had ever apt to forgive. You was about 
bro HH to fuer death, and you accufe us in your 
have BM hart of cruelty. But it is uncandid to pro- 
rom @younce of any man, to whom the great 
ted. Hf Spirit hath imparted reafon and reflection, 
He @ that he is more depraved than the wild 
‘Be ii halts of the defert : for even they are not 
rand Hemel, but in their own defence, and for 
fing Bithir own prefervation. Judge not there- 
tran- BH fore of our conduct till you are acquainted 
{ony Mwthour motives, and have reflected on our 
gel Gondition, He truly is barbarous and inhu- 
opt Hmn, who, to fatisfy fome lewd or felfith 
grati: @iappetite, unworthy of reafon, unworthy of 





noun: 
mory: 
by her 
lefign, 


timan nature, deftroys the peace of the 
mocent, practifes guile againit the unful- 
ing, oppreffes the feeble and defence- 
ks, betrays the friend of his bofom, or 
tis the freedom of his people for gold. 
but the fimple Indianis not inhuman. Our 
Mion may be obicured, but our principles 
t innocent. Our paffions may be excel- 
» but they are not corrupt. Deeply 
uted for the calamity that: hath befallen 
and moved with high veneration for the 
hory of a gallant warrior, we thought 
gratifying his fpirit, and of paying a 
Mute due to his virtues. As we grieve not 
m the decealed, whoishappy, and whole 
try will be for ever revered, but for 
miives who are deprived of him, our in- 
mon Was not to injure you, but to honour 
d. You-was about to fuffer death, 
t© arefolute undaunted warrior, death 
“tan injury; it exempts him from cor- 
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poreal infirmitiesy:and conveys him to the 


weftern vales of the blefled.. Death is not 
a misfortune but -to-the feeble ; to thote 
whale lives have diihonoured their memory, 
who difgrace their nature by unfeemly fears, 
and affront the Alumghty with their diftruft. 
We admired your intrepidity and perfeve- 
rance ; and conictous of having entertained 
no fentiment of hatred or malignity againit 
you, nor any intention of expofing your 
memory to infult or contempt, without 
fear or referve we now offer you our friend- 
fhip.’’ 

6 Can I,” anfwered the European, filled 
with aftonifhment and admiration, ** who 
am of a different origin, born of a people 
whom you have reaion to execrate and the 
votary of a different religion, can I be adopt- 
ed into your nation ?” 

*¢ It is the language of prejudice,” re- 
plied Ononthio, ** the fimple, unaffected 
Indian, the child of nature, unwarped by 
fervile prepofleffions, is a ftranger to your 
diftinctions. Is not the great Spirit the fa- 
ther of us all? Are we not all children of 
the fame family ? And have we not in the 
ftructure both of body and mind, undoubt- 
ed evidence of the fame original? Nature, 
ever wife and provident for her children, 
attaches us to our friends, and rivets in mag- 
nanimous fouls the unfhaken love of their 
country. But nature never commanded us 
to hate or contemn the flranger. Avoid the 
contagion of vice, avoid all thofe whofe 
corrupt and degenerate nature may con- 
taminate the puricy of tom innocence, and 
infect your bofom with guilt. But every 
other diltincétion eftranging us from. man- 
kind, and fetting us at variance with fociety, 
is the offspring of pride and ignoble preja- 
dices ‘That you are of a different religion, 
Ideny. Like the Indian, you acknowledge 
the power, wifdom, and  bentgnity of the 
creating Spirit: It matters not though the 
external form and mode of your acknow- 
ledgment be diflerent, or though you diico- 
ver his clemency and omnipotence in extra- 
ordinary and peculiar difplays. Enjoy your 
faith, your freedom, and the love ot your 
country ; but give us your friendfhip and 
intrepid valour.” 

To this he replied, ** Though I applaad 
freedom and elevation of fentiment, though 
J regret the bigotry and narrow prejudices 
that difgrace human nature even in en- 
lightened ages, yet | cannot allow that the 
uncivilized life of an Indian is preferable to 
the culture and refinement of Europe,” 

‘© Away with your culture and refines 
ment,’ faid Ononthio. * Do they invigos 
rate the foul, and render you intrepid ? Do 
they enable you to defpife pain, and ac- 
quiefce in the will of heaven? Do they 
infpire you with paticnce, refignation, and 

Fiz fortitude ? 
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fortitude? No! they ‘unnerve the foul. 
They render you feeble, plaintive, and un- 
happy. Do they give health and firmnefs ? 
Do they enable os to reftrain and fubdue 
your appetites? No! they promote intem- 
perance and mental anarchy. They give 
loofe reins to diforder. The parent of dif- 
content and difeafe ! Away with your cul- 
ture and refinement. Do they better the 
heart, or improve the affetions ? The heart 
defpifes them. Its affections arife {pontane- 
ous. They vire no culture. They 
bloom onbidden. T heyare effential to our ex- 
iftence, and nature hath not abandoned them 
to our caprice. Al! our affections, as we 
receive them from nature, are lively and full 
of vigour. By refinement they are enfeeb- 
ied. How exquifite the fenfations of youth ! 
In the early feaions of life ye are moved 
with every tale of diftrefs, and mingle tears 
of fympathy with every fufferer. Ye are 
then incapable of perfidy, and hold vice in 
abhorrence. In time ye grow callous; ye 
become refigned ; your feelings are extin- 
guithed ; ye icoff at benevolence, and reckon 
friendfhip a dream. Ye become unjuft and 
perfidious ; the flaves of avarice and ambiti- 
on ; the prey of envy, of malice, and revenge, 
Away with our refinement ! enjoy the free- 
dom and fimplicity of nature. Be guileds 
— Be an Indian.” 
(To be continued. ) 


New and curious Anecdotes of the private 
Life of Lewis XIV. 
(From the Freach of * Louis Quartorze, fa 
Cour, and le Regent, par M. Anquetil.) 


EW fovereigns had ever fuch obligations 
to their fubjects as this prince. When 
he afflumed the reins of government, the 
French, who from the time of Henry IV. 
had been always under the dominion of 
minifters, felt a price in obeying a king. 
The voung monarch became the delight of 
the nation. A fingle word of benevolence, 
or an action that could poffibly be conftrued 
into a wifh tor the national profperity or 
glory, was retailed with rapture. . From the 
capital, this royal {pirit flew into the provin- 
ces; and hence may be deduced that et- 
teem, confidence, zeel, fidelity, and popular 
fulynifiion, which he enjoyed to the end of 
has life. 

Cardinal Mazarin, charged with the edu- 
cation of the voung king, and his brother, 
Philip duke of Orleans, commonly called 
monheur, with the queen-mother’s appro- 
bation, endeavoured to render the one robutt 
and manly, and the other effeminate. Lewis 
tall, active, and healthy, fucceeded in all his 
exerctics. He had already a commanding 
alpect without difdain, was ferious without 
ill humour, and acquired refpeG atian age, 
when he could be only expected td plcale. 





Philip had in foftnefs, all that his brothe 

efled in majefty. He had a nator 
tafle for the drefs and ornaments of the 
other fex. This the queen-mother ep. 
couraged, and feemed delighted to fee him 
dreffed like a girl, and to appear publicly 
thus traveftied with other young courtier 
in the fame garb. The eldeft brother way 
very early taught to act the king; and 
left he theuld be tired of his part, or Cicape 
from his harnefs, the cardinal took care tp 
provide him with regal amufements fuitabk 
to his trappings. 

Mazarin, who had brought from Italy 
feven nieces, wifhed that the young monarch 
fhould fee, or at leaft admire, no other fe. 
males. However, the attendants of thei 
ladies fee to have exercifed more power. 
ful enchantments over his affections, than 
had been furnifhed to them either by nature 
or art; though Mary Mancini, one of the | 
cardinal’s nieces, afterward feems ferioully 
to have attached Lewis ; infomuch, that if 
the cardinal’s ambitious views had not been 
checked by the fear of national refentmenr, 
fhe might have been queen confort of France. 

When the time came of forming an alli- 
ance for his majefty, at once conjugal and 
political, Mary Mancini was placed in a: 
convent, in order to wean the young prince 
from her fociety. The feparation was ex- 
tremely afflifting ; and the adieus were ot 
the tencereft kind. The king could not 
contain his tears. You weep! fays Mary, 
with a forrow mixed with indignation, 
you weep ! who are a king, and yet fuller 
me to be torn from yon. 

France was, at this time, at war with 
Spain; and both nations, tired of the cor: 
‘eft, and the long enmity which had lub- 
fifted between them, were glad to termina 
their difputes by a marriage between th 
young Lewis and the Infanta ; anc whic 
took place in 1660. This alliance, and th 
confequent peace with Spain, was the lua 
mit of cardinal Mazarin’s glory. ‘The pe 
ple, who had before abufed and pelted hi 
now received him with acclamations; # 
thofe magiftrates by whom he had /cen pr 
feribed, now haftened to compliment hi 
on this aufpicious occafion. ‘1 his artiul # 
rapacious minifter furvived the public ) 
but a few months; dying in periect tr 
guility after his ftormy regency, more h 
a phitofopher than a chriftian, March 9! 
1661, at fifty nine years of age. 
leven nieces, he had three ftill to prem 
for: whom he had refufed to fol:ciing® 
vercigns. During the Pyrenean treaty, 
let our Charles Uf. flip through his bn 
who, offering his hand to Mary 
was thanked by the cardinal; who 
ward offered her to Charles when he 
atcended the throue, with 2 portioe © 
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millions of livres, but was then thanked in 
his turn, But he had all the honour of re- 
fofing the princes cf Savoy and Lerrain. 
Thele princes, indifferent about money, 
only wifhed perfonally to have a firong for- 
tified town put into their hands on the fron- 
tiers of France; but the minifter honourably 
refufed to comply with conditions fo difad- 
vantageous to the kingdom, and married 
his niece Mary to the conftable Colonna, 
giving her near fifty thoufand pounds fter- 
jing per annum, and his fine palace at Rome. 
Hortenfia, the moft beautiful of his nieces, 
he bellowed on the duke de la Meillerie, 

rand mailer of the king’s houfehold, on 
condition that he took the name of Maza- 
rin, with a fortune of 70,o0ol. per annum, 
and an immenfe quantity of rich furniture ; 
and lafily, he fettled on the youngeft a por- 


tion fufficient for an alliance with the houfe 


of Bouillon, when fhe came of age. For 
the others, who were already murried in 
France, he obtained new grants. The king 
refuled him nothing; or, rather, he fub-. 
mitted to his wifhes with the docility of a 
pupil, habituated to obedience, or through 
ratitude for the care he had taken in form- 
ing him; for it is but jult to fay, that if, 
during early youth, the cardinal only 
taught him how to act the king, as he ad- 
vanced to manhood, he inftructed him how 
tobe a king indeed. 

The riches left by the cardinal were enor- 
mous. According to the duke de St. Si- 
mon, in {pite of the oppofition of two furi- 
ous factions, it was proved in court (at the 
trial of the duke of Mazarin, with his fon, 
for the reftitution of his mother’s dowry) 
that, during an adminiftration which lafied 
twenty years, he gave this lady upward of 
a million fterling ; befide the prodigious 
fortunes beftowed on the duchels de Mer- 
ceeur, the princefs of Conti, the duchels of 
Modena, the conftable Colonna, the coun- 
tefs Soiffons, and the duchefs of Bouillon ; 
together with the immente treafures which 
feil to the duke de Nevers. All this wealth 
was amailed, not in times of proiperity and 
abundance, but during civil and foreign 
wars, which lafted till within a year of ius 
death. It thould alfo be remembered, that, 
like cardinal Richelieu, he had the fame 
houlehold military citablifhment as the king ; 
gens d’armes, light horie, with an additi- 
onal company of moufquetaires, all com- 
manded by noblemen, and perfons of qua- 





| hy under them. 


The adminiitration of the kingdom was 


| regulated two days before Mazarin’s death, 
| from his: pians and couniel; and the king 
- Worked every day with his three miniflers, 
Le tiilier, De Lionne, and Fouquet, either, 
together or feparately. [iis hour off rifing. 
Was cight; he then went to prayers, dret-: 
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fed himfelf, read books or ftate papers, 
and made a fhort breakfaft ; appearing at 
ten o'clock in council, whence he de- 
parted at twelve, and went to mafs. The 
time between divine fervice and: dinner, he 
either gave tothe public, or to the queens 
intheir apartments. After dianer, he ufu- 
ally continued a confiderable time with the 
royal family; then he again fhut himfelf 
up with one of his minifters, gave audiences, 
received petitions, and fixed a day for an- 
fwering them. The reft of the afternoon 
was pafled in converfatione, either with the 
queens, or at the houfe of the countels of 
Soiffons; at play always moderate, and 
never at games of mere chance; at the 
theatre, or in walking, according to the 
feaion ; without ever breaking into this are 
rangement, unlefs on days of hunting, or 
extraordinary diverfions His favourite re- 
paft was fupper; this he prolonged, and 
fometimes had a ball after it; which was 
eafily formed, as there were always ready 
for this fervice, the maids of honour; a 
title difficult to fuftain in fo warm a climate. 
This lively and playful band was under the 
government of the duchefs de Navailles, 
lady of the bedchamber to the young 
queen, a place to which fhe had been ap- 
poiated by cardinal Mazarin; but having 
dilputed fome official rights with the coun- 
tels of Soiffons, his niece, they were at vari- 
ance. 

Madame de Navailles, with old-fathioned 
notions of virtue and prudence, had great 
difficulty, with all her vigilance, to keep the 
young lords about the court in order; nor 
was the always feconded in her endeavours 
by the ladies whom fhe wihhed to defend. 
Among thofe that were little inclined to re- 
fillance, was mademoifelle de la Motte Hous 
dancourt, one of the queen’s maids of ho- 
nour. ‘The countels of Soiffons formed and 
inftruéted her how to pleafe the king, as 
much to preferve her own credit with the 
monarch, as to mortify madame de Navail- 
les ; who, alarmed with fome preparations 
which the perceived the king was making for 
entering her fheep fold in the sight, {poke 
to him of the impropriety of his defign with 
jome degree of firmnefs, At firft he heard 
thele fhort exhortations with patience, but 
at length appeared diflatisfied ; yet he ex- 
prefied his difapprobation with {uch polite- 


nels, that fhe thought there was nothing to. 


fear from his refentment. However, the 
defire of victory, and the indignation excited 
in the young fovereign by oppofition to his 
will, traniported him to threats, if the con- 
tinued to thwart his purpofe. The lady, 
notwithRanding the danger of difgrace, and 
the ruin of her family, perfifted in rigoroufly 


was en- 
couraged 


mmuarding her flock from this royal wolf ; 
4 


ho continuing his e¢nterpriics, 
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eoursged by the railleries of madame de 
Soiflons, who ¢alled the dame d'honneur a 
pretended prude, and laughed. at “the king 
for tufiering his pleafures to be thus crofled. 
She awakened his felt-love fo much, that‘he 
thought he was following the dictates of a 
triend, when he was only gratifying an am- 
bitious woman, who merely wifhed the ruin 
ef her rival; * a Very common circum- 
flance ameng the great,’ fays madame de 
Motteville, * who befide being prone to 
evil, hke other men, and having paffions to 
combat in their own hearts, have alfo to refift 
the paflions of thole about them.’ 

Madame de Navailles, with the firmnefs 
of a Roman matron, in fpite -of the ruin 
which the was fure to encounter, perfifted in 
her oppofition to the king’s defigns, and or- 
dered iron bars to be fixed to all the avenucs 
by which he could poffibly enter, clandef- 
tincly, into the apartment of the maids of 
honour, This bold mealure loft the gover- 
nante of thefe ladies her place, which was 
conferred on the more flexible countefs of 
Soilfons. Madame la Marechale Du Pleffis, 
at this time fufpecting that a connection was 
forming between the young monarch and 
her niece, mademoifelle de Ponts, took her 
fuddenly away from Fontainblean,: where 
the. court then was, and conducted her to 
Paris. 

While thefe tranfient fancies amufed the 
king, he conceived a ferious paflion for ma- 
demottielle de la Valliere; that La Valliere, 
fo touching, fay all the writers who faw her, 
fo interefting, fo tender, and fo much afham- 
ed of being fo, who would have loved Lewis 
if he had beech a common man; and who 
facrificed to him, with tears and lamenta- 
tions, her honour and firft fcruples. ‘This 
unfortunate lady’s hiflory is fo well known, 
that it hardly feems necefiary to fay, that 
neither her beauty, nor the fincerity of her 
affection, could keep the monarch more 
faithful to her than he had been to the young 
queen. La Valliere, far from glorying ‘in 
her congucit over the heart of this fickle 
prince, withed always to keep their connec- 
tion a protound fecret. “The anguith, con- 
flicts, and detpair of this modern Magdalen, 
~ Whole confcience was no leis tender than her 
heart, frequently rendered the triumphs of 
her feducer painful. He was likewife tired 
of the © -roaches of is mother. Nor was 
he a littic emibarrafied by the timid jealouly, 
languilhing looks; and broken fighs of the 
young queen. ‘The poor La Valliere, about 
this time, either piqued by the infidelitics of 
Lewis, o1 feeling unufual compundction at her 
own conduct, ran away from court, and fhut 
herfelf up in a convent at St. Cloud. This 
was no fooner difcovered by the king, than, 
without liftening to the remonitrances of the 
queen: mother, he mounted the firft horfe he 
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could find, and galloped fall fpeed after her, 
He forced the porter of the convent to let 
him in, and ‘obliged his miftrefls to return 
with him. This young perion, who never 
forgot that fhe was acting wrong, and al. 
ways intending to vanquifh her affeSion, 
faid to the nun who let them out, with her 
eyes bathed in tears, adieu, my dear fifter; 
you will foon fee me again. 

Soon after-her return, the queen- mother, 
Anne of Auftria, died. The life of this prin- 
cels, who feems to have had many good 
qualities, and to have kept her fon within 
the bounds of decency and decorum, at leaf 
externally, was fhortened by a cancer; a 
malady which was doubly dreadful to her, 
who, befide the pain, was in exceilive dread 
of the other confequences of her complaint. 
She was remarkably fond of fweet fcents, 
and of courfe terrified at the idea of the con- 
trary. She was fingularly delicate in her 
fenfe of feeling, and could fearcely’ procure 
cambric fine enough for her fhifts and theets, 
Cardinal Mazarin uled to fay, pleafantly, 
that * if itfhould be her chance to be d—d, 
her punifhment would be to lie in Holland 
fheets.”. She had experienced many vicifli- 
tudes; atone time, tormented by an impe- 
riovs minifer, and pitied by the people; at 
another, abuled and execrated by this fame 
people, for having a minifter for ber friend. 
In {pite of all thefe excefies, fhe had a real 
affection for the French nation; and had the 
fatistaction to lee the public prejudice fade 
away, and juftice done to her virtues and 
good qualities. 

While Lewis was lamenting his mother, 
love, in endeavouring to drv his tears, pre- 
pared new mortifications for his confort, and 
new fhame to the timid La Valliere. More 
to pleafe her lover and aggrandife her chil- 
dren, than herfelf, fhe accepted ‘the title, 
rank, and honours of a duchels; and was 
now publicly known and acknowleged to be 
the king’s miftreis. 

But ina few years, the paffion for madame 
de Montefpan being difcovered, La Valliere 
again quitted the court, and threw  herlelt 
into the convent of Sainte Marle, at Chaillot. 
Lewis did not go after her himfelf, as here- 
tofore, but fent his minifter Colbert, and 
Lauzun, who, with great difficulty, pre- 
vailed on her once more to return. He fiill 
had not, however, wholly abandoned La 
Vailiere, but vifited her from the remains of 
habit, and én account of her children. She 
perceived the defection; but: that love, 
which the could not yet wholly tear from 
her breaft, made her patiently fupport, at 
firfl the equality, and afterward the prele- 
rence, which was granted to her rival, evea 
under her own,eyes.. She was leis hurt by 
the triumph of madame de Montefpan, than 
pleaied at the king’s happinels ; and even 
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gs to help to adorn her perfon with her own 
Lewis, extremely afliduous in his 
attentions to his new mitftreis, knowing that 
the other onty fubmitted to thele com- 
ifances in order to be near him, could 
ye no doubtof the affliction they cauled 
her. * 

The time was now come for her to bury 
herfelf and all her forrows in a convent. It 
was no fudden refolution; yet, at the mo- 
ment of execution, fhe was greatly embar- 
ralled by a diverfity of opinions, By the de- 
yout people of the court, of which number 
was the duke de Beauvillers, the was ex- 
horted te this greatexemplary act. Others, 
leis fevere, advifed her to retire quietly into 
fome community, like mademoifeile de la 
Motte, one of the king’s early favourites, to 
fpend her life in piety, but not to take the 
veil, Her own family was defirous that fhe 
fhould keep her rank in the world, and have 
her children educated under her own eyes ; 
but the king doubted of her being able to 
fave his daughter from the dangers which 
had been fatal to. herfelf ; and the thought 
the fafeft way for both, was to bind herfelf 
by indiffoluble ties to virtue. In taking the 
veil, though fhe was defired to chufe an or- 
der in. which the might arrive at fuch digni- 
ties a8 are compatible with the cloifter, the 
modeftly replied, that as fhe had been unable 
toconduct herfelf, fhe ought not to think of 
guiding the fteps of others. Several perfons 
were propofed to her in marriage ; but M. 
de St. Simon fufpedted the pride of Lewis to 
be fuch, as to think that, ter belonging to 
him, fhe ought to devote herfelf to none but 
God ; and, as if a new paffion had harden- 
edhis heart with refpect to the paft, he pro- 
nounced her facrifice ; and fhe devoted her- 
felf with entire refignation. 

April 19, 1674, fhe plunged into the con- 
vent of the Carmelites, at the age of thirty ; 
and was profefled in June 1675, in prefence 
of the queen and all the court, by the name 
of filter Louifa de la Mifericorde. She lived 
thirty-fix years after this period, in the moft 
— and painful exercifes of a religious 

¢; of which, however, fhe had the con- 
lolations. Madame de Montefpan went 
fometimes thither to feck them. Is it true, 
fays the to the pious filter, that you are as 





@ Prafed with your prefent fitwation as peo- 


ple pretend ?—I. am _ not pleafed, anfwered 
the gentle Carmelite, but 1 ama content. A 
proof that, even through the calmnefs of a 
g00d conicience, there were tome remains 
of regret. ; 

Mademoifelle de la Valliere left a daugh- 
ttt, mademoifelle de Blois, afterward mar- 
fied to the prince de. Conti; and a fon, 










hous de Bourbon, Comte de Vermandois, 


Whole hiftory is thort, and romance leng. 
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After the. retreat of his mother, being im- 
properly écducated, he became fo proud, 
prelumptuous, and debauched, that the king 
banifhed him from his prelence, He began, 
however, to be reftored to fayour, when it 
was faid that at the fiege of Courtrai, in 
1633, he was carried off by an acute fever. 
This is the hiftory. The romance fays, 
that about this time, in a difpute with the 
dauphin, of nearly his own age, he forget 
himfelf fo far as to give that prince a blow, 

The privy council aflembled on the occa 
fion, and condemned him to death; but the 
king, from his paternal goodnels, mitigated 
the punifhment to perpetual imprifonment. 
In contequence of this lentence, it was re- 
ported that he had died of a contagtous dif- 
temper before Courtrai, though he had beea 
conducted alive with the utmofkt fecrecy to 
the ifle of St. Marguerite; whence he 
was retnoved to the Baftile, where he lived 
till 1703, under the myfterious title of the 
Man with the Iron Mafk. M. Bonnet, who 
was appointed to inform his mother of his 
death, in 1683, related that, proftrating 
herlelf before her crucifix, the humble peni- 
tent cried, Alas! muft I], O my God, weep 
for his death, before I have fufficiently re- 
pented of his burth ? 


The Britifh Theatre. 


UDORA, a Tragedy, by Mr. Hayley, 

was acted the firft time at Covent Gar- 

den Theatre, the 29th January. ‘he cha- 
racters as follow: 


Raymond, Mr. Holman. 
Verino, Mr. Harley. 
King, Mr. Hull. 
Majoni, Mr. Farren. . 
Sicardi, Mr. Macready. 
Uberti, Mr. Powell. 
Lelio, Mr. Davies. 
Officer, Mr. Egan. 
Eudora, Mrs. Pope. 


The outline of this Tragedy is as follows : 
Eudora is the beautiful and accomplithed wife 
of Raymond, a Sicilian General, who is ac- 
companied by the Heir of ¢ ‘Kingdom j 
glorious victory over the-Moors. ‘Oj 
return to Palermo they lodge at the Gene- 
ral’s Caftle, where the Prince dies fuddenly : 
a fuipicion is thrown on the General by the 
artifices of Majoni, ewhich graduaily irritates 
the King to condemn hun to imprifonment 
and death. 

To avoid the difgrace of an ignominious 
death, Raymond perfuades his father Verino 
to flab him ; which he engages to do, but 
finds himfelt unable to perform, He then 
promifes to procure poilon for his fon, the 
adminiftration of which ts prevented by the 
arguments and entreaties of Eudora, who 
afterwards folicits and obtains an interview 

with 
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242 Account of the Grand Religious Cerem 


with the King, who grants a refpite for three 
months ; which is again rendered abortive by 
the practices of Majoni, and the unhappy 





General left to his fate. 
While the executioner is faftening him to 
the wheel, the corpfe of the Prince is carried 


in proceffion by the fcaffold, to heighten the 
r and eniltary delufion. At this pe- 
riod Eudora alarms the confcience of Uberti, 
the attending Prieft ; and uncovering a =e 
of the body, the finds fymptome of life. 
The Pricf fuddenly confefles his guilt and 
that of his employer ; Raymond is releafed ; 
an account is brought that the populace had 
deftroyed his rival; and the piece concludes 
happily. 
his Tragedy is the firft dramatic per- 
formance written avowedly by Mr. Hayley 
for the Stage: and when it is confidered 
that the fable is on the whole a good one, and 
the characters, if not to be judged original, 
yet are thrown into new fituations; that 
the language and verfification are through- 
eut elegant and harmonious ; the poetical 
images beautiful and well applied ; the fen- 
timents moral, and even religious ; it will 
become matter of furprize that it was coldly 
received. The reafon to be affigned can only 
be, that the author did not attend fufficient! 
to flage effect, and managed his fable wit 
too little art. The cataftrophe had alfo an 
ill effect ; though it might have been eafily 
altered, had the fenfibility of the Author per- 
mitted a fecend reprefentation. 
Of the ormers, Mrs. Pope is to be 
{poken of in terms of the higheft approbation. 
ore the Play a eg was {poken by 





Mr. Farren; and the following py 
which has been alcribed to various perfons, 
was fpoken by Mrs. Pope: 


OH, what a fubje&t’s here for modern 
fpleen ! 
The curtain drops upon a bloodlefs fcene ! 
No fcattered daggers here aypal the fight, 
No heroes the undufted carpet bite, 
Nor broken groans eke out the dying rant, 
And leave the fpeaker, when ftone dead, to 


nt! 
The eieine too — how fpiritleis and 


! 
Cut from Sar eeatel graces—on the floor! 
Twas her’s “ in airy threads to {pin her 
breath, 
et And like the filk-worm fpin herief to 
death. 
¢¢ On lap of confidante, her eye-lids clos’d,”” 
In fatin folds her rage-tir’d limbs compos’d ; 
Till in her trance prepar’d, with change of 


feature, 

She flarts again to life, anew-form’d crea- 
ture: 

Each look, each re of a former kind 


Left, wit}, the fkin of Tragedy, behind ; 


onial at Paris. 


Pert, fli » pia t for Comi 
Rebold the boterfy—oe E Deeeeas -* 


See how on Fancy's wing the flits away, 
And culls the opening humours of the day! 
Heav’ns! what a growth this rich parterre 


fupplies ! 
How fathion thoots ! how whim diverfifies ! 
What buds of folly on the ftemi of reafon ! 
*Tis all unnatural bloom this open feafon - 
And Nature, baffled in her plaftic pewer, 
The extra& mocks, the promife of the 
r. 
Thus -— the maiden-blufh, that fairef 
mows, 
Prove, on the teft, an artificial rofe : 
And full-blown widows breathing fweets— 
of money, 
When tafted, yield—frange compound !— 
bitter honey. 

Now into critic heads the rover dips — 
How our peor Author trembles as the fipe § 
Speak for yourfelves, dread Sirs! fevere or 

placid ! 

Will you difpenfe your fugar—or your acid } 

Some fmile, propitious as the genial morn, 

And others thake their heads—of withering 
thorn. 

Here ceafe the trifling of this gew-gaw 

worm— 
The ferious Mufe refumes her priftine form. 
The epee of guilt from foreign climes the 
rew, 
But for the virtues kept this foil in view, 
Where on te honour blooms, in manly 
youth, 
And beauty’s bofom proves the bed of truth. 


Curious Account of the Grand Religious Cere- 
montal, held in the Church of Notre Dame 
at Paris, on the Affumption of ithe Virgin 
Mary. 


(From .@ Refle@ive Tour through Part of 
Fraxce.} 


Ww arrived juft in time to fqueeze into 
a front place in the gallery, where, 
fhortly after, the ambaffadors, with a long 
retinue, appeared, in order to be prefent at 
the mafs. One of the Indians was drefled 
with his hair and cloaths tout @ la Frangous, 
and looked ridiculous enough. ‘The church 
was very much crouded, and mafs was 
performed by the archbithop of Paris, the 
firft dignitary in France. 

The -view of the body of the choir, 
on looking down from the gallery, was ¢x- | 
tremely rich and grand ;—the fine marble 
pavement was covered, from the altar to 
the door, with the richeft Gobelin tapeftry; 
wrought with the moft brilliant colours, and 
in the moft beautiful forms. In the ftalls 
around the choir were feated the chief prielts 
and canons of the church, with three buhops, 
drefied in lilac gowns: —difperfed ae 
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 tody, were the different orders, in the richeft 
 tehiliments.. Looking towards the right, 
ou behold the altar-piece, of moft exqui- 
: be workmanthip, reprefenting, in the fineft 
-Byyptian marble, the Virgin Mary, witha 
dead Jefus in her lap; and on either fide, 
angels offering her crowns. The altar was 
eroaded around with wax tapers of a-vaft 
 faeand height, which were all lighted up. 
Sanding before the altar, was the arch- 
hifhop, an his robes and mitre, holding a 
crofier in his hand :—his dreis was 
richly wrought, of gold and filver, and the 
finelt embroidery ; and his mitre was chiefly 
of gold. Two pricits attended, habited 
magnificently, whole bufinelé it was to hold 
out his robes, and to difplay them to’ as 
much advantage as pollible to the {pectators, 
Acroud of other pricfts in different dreffee, 
according to their orders, were attending. 
Elevating. your eyes: a little. above this 
dazzling fy ewer to the fpace between the 
fummit of the flalls and the ftone gallery, a 
mot fuperb row of paintings prefented 
themfelves, executed by Le Brun, and other 
it artifts.. Above, in-the gallery, were 
eouds of people, and in one part, nearly 
oppolite to me, the ambafladors and -their 
attendants, Turning towards the body of 
the church, we beheld its valt fpave filled 
with a fea of heads; -an innumerable’ con+ 
courfe of people being aflembled, fome for 
devotion, more out of curiefity, and ‘the 
greateft part to have a view of the ambaffa- 
dors:s—in fhort, whichever way we looked, 
the view was fuperlatively grand. Hy 
The archbifhop ‘began the fervice ; and, 
when dreffed in all bis'robes, he looked very 





majeflic. He appeared to be about forty . 


yarsof ace, wore hisown hair curled, ‘and 
hada particularly gentleman-like look > his 
igure was large and graceful, and his perfon 


comely and ‘handfome.’ The organ firtick ~ 


wp, and the aréhbifhop walked frem ‘the 
tar, preceded by a golden crofs-and crofier, 
aida long train‘of priefis, in their refpective 
labits, into the body-of the church, ¢roffing 
hnfelf as he went; after having reached 
the'organ (which is alwayy placed over the 
jrand door at the entrance} and made fome 
minutes flay, they proceeded entirely round 
thechurch, and-returning in’ the faine jon 
feceffion, the archbiftop aud the attendant 
Wiehs took their feats at the rig ht-hatid‘ fide 
Wthe altar, the prietts very carefully hold- 
"g Up ‘the *obes of the archbithop, that 
‘hey might Got! be deranged or rumple 
The fervieetlien begany: wath a concert of 
‘ule, whieh performed part of the mais in 
te middle of the choir ; the mufic was com: 
Wed purpofely: for the occafion. | “it was 
mm interrupted, and egain relumed, feme- 
mes by the archhithop, and sometimes by 
tt prieits ;—now in one part of the chureb, 
Wb. Mag. March, 1790. 
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and now in another, which took up aconfi- 
derable deal of time. The ceremonies then 
began at the altar ;--the archbithop: retired 
to drefs himfelf afrefh, in order to be in a@ 
fiz nen to — a or Part of his 
drefs was put.on before t ar, the pri 

repeatedly taking off his mitre, os A 0 


. 


ing again upow his head. i. 

Fhe Archbihop then. put. fome incenfe in 
a large filver excenfoir, whyh imamediately 
diffuled a fragrant fmell over the whole 
church, and wasereceived, by a youth of a 
moft fingular appearance. His head was 
fhaved, and his white gown was faflened 
very high round him, withaceftus, that leit 
his long fkirts hanging loofe, like the drefs 
of a lady im a pregnant fate. There were 
feveral other youths in the fame habit, who 
ftoad with their arms folded,y:when difengag - 
7 and, inflead of bowing, always curt> 
ied. 

The archbifhop and the priefts were évery 
inftant employed in bowing, kneeling, and 
rifing. The youth then began to incenfe 
the altar, and afterwards the archbifhop. 
The mode of doing it was, by throwing the 
encenfoir, pendanttora long filver chain, to- 





wards the perfon incenfed, and then catching 


it again-fhortin the hand. A veryich gild+ 
ed bible was next prefented to the archbithop, 
which he killed: the incenfor went rovnd 
the church, with an attendant, who carried 
the bible, and intenfed every pricit three 
times, even to thelittle mutes. | They -af- 
terwards faluted the bible, and each returned 
a number of complimentary bows. wea 

After this ceremony, the archbishop him: 
felf incenfedthevaltar ; and, having finithed, 
held out hia Kand'to the priefts,,. who ap- 
proached, and kiffed a ring upon bis’ htrle 
finger ;—all the choir then did the fame; ex- 





cept the bithaps, °°). oo 
Erhis eén¢eluded, which took up a confide- 
rable tame, the atchbill 
the facrament. The procefs was ealy enowgh, 
being’ to all outward appearance nothing 
mofe-than afew bows, aud repeated kneels 
ing, which was continued for a length of 
time, retiring every now and then a few 
fteps backwards. On the altar was placed a 


-lagégolden fun, the back of which was 


turned towards the people; —the wafer, be- 
ing fanctitied and tranfubftantiated, was 
placed’by the archbifiop, with great folem- 


nity, im the center of the face of the fun, 
He then turned it ‘round, and lifting wp ‘the 


hot, expofed bis Deity in-all hie glory tothe 
congregation, who, at the ringing of a bell, 
fell down upon their knees, with the pr 

foundeft reverence and adoration. | looked, 
at this moment, to fee how the ambafladore 
would conduct themfetves : the old one hav- 
ing had a pre- intimation of it, rofe up, — 
Gg having 





began to prepare | 
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having:in the fame manner as the other part 
of the fpectators. The wine was next made, 
with as much ceremony :—the archbifhop 
then moft uncivilly devoured his Maker, and 
gave little one to each of the pricits, who 
partook before the laity. A cloth was drawn 
acrofs the entrance of the altar, and held up 
on cither fide ;—on this all the communi- 
cants: refted their chins, as they received the 
wafer, that no part of the: facred effence 
might fall on the ground, and be pollutted. 
The priefts alone partook of the wine ;—— 
too good a thing to be thrown away upon 
unholy laymen. After the -archbifhop had 
emptied the cup; he rmfed it out with water, 
left any might be left. behind, and drank it; 
he then rinfed it again, and drank what was 
left; and afterwards wiped. out the chalice 
with a clean linen clothe: The blefiing. of 
the archbithop concluiled the ceremony. 


The Political State of Europe, for 1799. 
(Comcladed from Page 101.) 


N Brabant the flame of difcontent that 
‘had lain fmothered for. years, but con- 
ftantly gaining flrength. in the breafts of the 
Brabangons againft their imperial lord, began 
to breakout with irrefiitible fury. The Bra- 
hangons appeared ripe for a revolt. And in 
Oober matters were growimg very ferious 
in Flanders. -.November fecond, the Au- 
firian government had.got the {tart of. its 
Brabancon [ubjects, by ordering uncommor 
feverity and y execationss. Thefetaf, 
however, prepared forthe, worft,, were re¢- 
died force by force, andidetermined to de- 
themlelves to the lat extremity... On 

the ninth, matters grew very ferious between 
the emperor.and: the Brabangons';_ hofti- 
lities actually commenced, and the - field was 
taken by both parties ! the fequel.is dreadful 
in the contemplation. The,emperor’s feve- 
rity with the Brabangons may not thrive or 
anfwer his ..purpole ; a brave people 
driven to pair may. -adct - defperately, 
and. very fatally to their oppreffors. At all 
events obedience of fudjedts which is obtain- 
ed by cruelty is dear bought, and in the end 
unfatisfactory, the bt gol eae 
‘The Imperial troops felt what it was to 
fight againft the univerial {pirit of a nation, 
men, women, and children of all ranks and 
denominations—they were driven out like a 
fet-of thieves, or free-booters, without mercy 
and without pity. From that day to this, 
the actions of the.patriots have been one 
continued feene of fuccefs, too numerous 
tor recital. here, and. too great . and 
id for belief... Towns taken atter towns, 
cities after cities, and ftrong citadcle and foe- 
trefies lormed and conquered. 
whole country, denominated the Auftrian 


Netherlands, has been rent from the Imperial _ place. 


” 





The Political State of Exrope, for 1790. 


In thort, the. 


government, and formed into a ¢ 
ment of its own, recurring to the ancien 
principles of its prifline conftitution,  ¢, 
nouncing the authority of the emperor, 
and defying his power, and all this yp. 
der the direction of a fellow-fubjed, jg. 
fuing his inftructions under the humble ap 
pellation of agent-general, or plenipotentiary 
of the people of Brabant,—whofe calm. 
refolute, intrepid con luct of this revolution, 
now rendered complicte, will eternize his 
name and fame,—of whom future hiflorians 
will record, that he poffeffed ail the talents 
and virtue of Oliver Cromwell, without his 
vices. and hypocrify.” We. cannot quit this 
lubject. without lamenting the ¢ruelties, we 





fear on both fides, but firft, and moft bap | 


Laroufly, on the part of the Auftrians. We 
with that candour andtruth could draw, 
veil over this black part of the hiflory, by 
refuting the charge us having no foundation 
or, truth. eee 

The emperor may threaten revenge, and 
areinflatement of his authority, but we be 
lieve, he will find fufficient employment to 
keep his other fubjects cool and temperate, 
and from following the example of the Belgic 
nation, . 

A revolution was brought about in the 
bithopric of Liege, almoft without bloodthed, 
as in. one day, towards the latter end of 
Auguh, feemingly with the confent of their 
prince, bihhop,. who immediately after his 
conceflions, fied from his dominions, and 
found. means to draw both the temporal and 
fpiritual {word againit his people, by interef- 
ing the Imperial chamber to iffue a hafty de- 
cree, empowering three powerful ftates of the 
emapire to reftore things in ftatu quo. Until 
it be feen and known what thefe three powers 
will do jointly .and, feparately, we can fay 
but little, but that the. revolution is not yet 
complete, and when it. is, it. may perhaps 
be for the worft, rather, than the better.— 
‘The.king of Pruffia hasgot pofleffion of Liege 
and its citadel. : Our readers may judge for 
for themielves. © «. 64 6 ue 
Inthe preceding .ftatement, we have, of 
courfe, given the, hiftory of the emperor’ 

litics. ont his fide of his dominions. On the 
Turkith borders, bis.affairs have worn a mort 
brilliant alpe&,-in conjunction with his ally 
the emprets of Ruffias. The fall of Oczakow 








into the hands f:the Jatter, fo late in the | 


winter as to. reach hither about the beginning 
of the year, gave.a fudden turn: to their al 
fairs, and encouraged:them to perfevere, and 
double their preparations for another cam 
paign«—— Notwithftanding which, a gre# 
part. of the. faromer pafled over.in 2 ftate 

snattivity, fuppofed to = owing, 0 a fecret 
negociation for.-peace between th 

rent powers, which; however, did not take 
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Jn May arrived the news of the death of 
faltan Achmet IV. the head of the Ottoman 
empire, to whofe memory we have done 
sfice. If any court faction has caufed this 
vince to be taken off with a political view 
of giving the greater eclat to the Mahome- 
tan arms, they have been miferably difap- 
pointed. 
The firft exploits we heard of the new 
fultan were, the lowering the captain Pacha, 
and the dilgrace of the grand vifier, and then 
taking his life violently, without letting him 
know his offerice, or giving him an oppor- 
tunity of vindicating his conduct. This we 
may fay, proved a fatal wound to the Turk- 
ihempire. With him died all the courage, 
afithe zeal, all the fpirit of the officers of the 
army, and all the confidence of the foldiers 
intheir chiefs and fubordinate officers. A 
panic and difmay pervaded all ranks 
mthe army. They ficd before their enemies 
every where. Great preparations were made 
by the Auftrians for the fiege and ftorm of 
that important fortrefs Belgrade, but 0 
were neediefs, it was furrendered almo 
without refiftance, immediately after a great 
vi@ory obtained by the Ruffians and Auftri- 
ans over the grand vizir and his main army 
in Wallachia, wherein feven thoufand Turks 
| were killed, when the combined army had 
between four and five hundred killed 
wounded, according to their accounts. 
Bender and Bucharreft, and many fmaller 
forts were furrendered by the Turks to their 
combined. enemies, who were thereby put in 
Mfeffion of the provinces of Wallachia and 
| via, and almoft all the countries bor- 
 dermg on the Black Sea. It is even faid, the 
hofpodar of thefe provinces invited and en- 
couraged them to thefe fuccefsful enterprizes. 
No doubt they had taken the alarm from 
_ thedreadful cataftrophe of the grand vifier, 
and conlulted their own fafety by throwing 
themfelves into the enemies hands, rather 
than truft-to the infidious intrigues of a de- 
lauched, treacherous Seraglio. We. will 
now fuppofe the grand feignor fled from Con- 
Mantinople to his reclufe fortrefs of Adria: 
nople for fhelter, from the violence of his 




























é| ‘the dark, but 


tiraged fubjeéts, where we will leave-him 
‘Mutup fora time. . The liberation of the 
Rufian ambaffador from the Seven Towers 
iba rong Symp of the fultan’s defpon- 
.. ova isthe only place that held 
Wtareputable fiege. : 

{Little remains to be faid about the emprefs 
of Ruffia, excepting her war with Sweden ;_ 












® bet all the accounts. of that war being vague, 


‘Wetertan and contradictory, and the London 
‘Guette having obferved a profound filence 
¥pon the whole, we will not hazard our re- 
of veracity by ‘reciting matters in 
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fhall leave the hiftory of the 
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Belgic campaign to other better informed aad 
more enlightened authors. - oe 
In the midft of this embarrafling war, the 
king of Sweden convoked his. diet, which 
he difmiffed in May, after obtaining every 
thing he wifhed, even to the total abolition 
of the coriftitution of the country, and every 
veftige of liberty, having obliterated from 
the minds of the Swedifh people the very 
fenfe and idea of liberty, or the facred rights 
of mankind ; for we are told on all hands, 
that the king, in the midft of his foreign 
war, and domeftic revolution, is at this time 
very popular.——Britons, behold, fee and 
tremble at what a ftate of ftepefaction a 
people once free may be brought to! 
A dreadful, ftriking example before your 
eyes. ) 
Things being thus fituated between the 
belligerent powers, and the flames of liberty 
broke out in fome countries, and fpreading 
to otheis, even Rome, that feat and centre 
of {piritual and temporal defpotifm, has felt 
the electrical thock of the vivid flame of i- 
berty, like lightning ftriking the ,fabric, 
which trembles to its foundation, Europe 
in general may be faid to be in a convulled 
{tate: Poland in continual alarms, from ite 
contending neighbours, and difturbed: by in- 
ternal. commotions. The Dutch fomewhat 
difturbed with neighbouring embarrafiment, 
and not quite cordial within themfelves, and 
yet connected very, oddly with Britain and 
rufia. Spain and Sardinia arming,,.and 
looking intently upon France and its internal 
eommotions. Portugal, alarmed at the pro- 
grefs of libe:ty, is. guarding againft its in- 
grels into that land of darknefs, fuperftition 
and defpotifm. —~Avnd finally, the king. of 
Pruffia ftanding upon the look-out, to watch 
the motiens of all, and to make the moft of . 
all where he can; and having Great Britain 
ftuck under his..girdle, is thereby enabled 
to make double lucrative. bargains ; whilft 
Britain muft ftand all loffes.and gain nothing, 
as now connected, Oh, for an able experi- 
enced flatefman at our helm; he might give 
the bieflings of liberty to furrounding nations, 
drive defpotifm out of Europe, and huth the 
jarring world into peace, tranquillity, and 
univerfal amity. / : 
We cannot conclude without making 
one. more ‘obfervation, viz. That the ftand- 
ing fupport andfireng bulwark of defpotifm 
in Europe for many ages and generations, 
has at laft turned out to be its. downfal and 
deftruction, viz. a flanding army. When 
that body imbibes the principles and fenti- 
ments of a difcontented people, and joins 
their party; ane 98 the main pillar of 
defpotifm, and all the fabric tumbles down 








to the ground at once. Hence, fovereigns 
may, nay muft, hear this ufeful leflon,—to 
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efor the good, and to reign in the hearts 
of their fubjects, or quietly “abdicate that 
crown they canhot wear with dignity and 
honour to themifelves, ‘and fatisfaction of the 
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On External Agreeablenefs. 


sp give'e perfed definition of agreeable- 
nels is tmpoffible, as it confifts not in a 
rticular or determined form of any aétion, 
is the refult of the condu& in ‘general ; 
it is one of thole things ‘which are hetter felt 
than told, and which we conceive fuller than 
expreffion can defcribe ; ‘it is to ation, what 
well-chofen words are to thought, a proper 
drefs, which fets them in 4 becoming and ad- 
vantageous light. 
The foundation of this neceflary quality 
F take to confift in an happy ‘nature, and its 
grand improver to be the example of others, 
and a fortunate converfation with the better 
fort of ‘the world: “without the former 
tis fearcely ‘poffible that ‘it thould be- 
gin ‘to exift; ‘without the latter, ‘that 
tt fhould ‘continue, ‘or ‘ftrengthen into any 
degree of perfetion. The'defire of the af- 
fetion’ of niankind, which is generally a 
ftrong eee in happy'tempers, fets them 
out in fearch of means to obtain it; anda 
commerce with thole who have fuecelsfully 
arrived -' it; or who are acquainted with 
men, will point out the proper arts to’ fuc- 
ceed. That this is fo, will farther appear, 
if we \tonfider that the ‘greateft abilities, 
without this defire, cannot produce apree- 
ablenefs: ‘we find “that fome of the greateft 
phitofophers’ and men of the moft thining 
', when they have retired from mankind, 
ave been buried in, and enflaved to a fnarl- 
ing morofenefs It is, ‘then, 4 proper com- 
pany with mankind that ‘will’ temper the 
rank foil, or enrich the "poor one, ‘and thus 
bring forth this curious’ plant to bloom. >A 
certain ‘ variety ‘is allie’ a great’ requifite in 
a,reeablenefs ; a fet conduct either in words 
oF gefture will not’ pleafe lobg, “and though 
i tay have been admired for fome'time, | yet 
it-will lofe its rélify and’ grow ‘infipid ; it is 
in agreeablenefs as in a well-executed land- 
nev in which thé gréat variety of objeés 
firikes us with delight ; or as a fine piece of 
mufic, where the variety of founds concurs 
to the harmony of the whole. © Nattire, 
conicious of this, has varied her operations 
for the ure of mankind, and this fyAcm 
of the univerfe pleafes us by its beautiful 


yo 

Thefe | obfervations being aid 
down, I thall take Agreeablenefs under a 
clofer view; and confider it in a-more j\arti- 
cular light; and this I fhall do by dividing 


_ #t into external and internal. : ) 


By ‘external Agreeablenefs I underftand 


“thofe — which appear at fit’ view, 


which firike immicdiately, and leave a firong 


On External Agreeablenefs. 


‘natare will he a freedom and eafe, which it 
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imprefin in favour of the perfon poffefteg 
of therm’; and thefe are*what we cal) Agree. 
lenefs of perfon and carriage. And thoneh 
this Agreeablenefs is not to be equally valued 
with the internal, which confifts in the beay. 
ties of the mind and converfation, yet th 

leave I know not what prejudice and prepa 
feffion behind ; and though the internal jofes 
nothing of its original and reat value whey 
unafifted by this, yetit maitibe confefley 
that it thines the brighter when properly or. 
namented by it; and they are complete, 
who can join both together and form the ner. 
feQunion. Though we can affign no fatis. 
fxAory reafon for the great power beauty hay 
in this refpe&t, yet we find that wit-from, 


beautifal mouth and a graceful perfon car. gene 
ries a double edge, and meets with greater ap D 
plaufe. blen 
A catriage proper to the chara&er and ond. 
condition of the perfon cannot fail of being not 
agreeable ; a majeftic air in-princes or men firit, 
of Nobility is neceffary' aid’agreeable, which HR fit 
in perfons of lower rank is looked upon as upon 
the effect of an empty vanity ; bur to make , 
this agreeable, there mutt be a proper know- rally 
ledge when to fall from that grandeur, and. mark 
when to maintain it: we generally ftylen he fc 
haughtinefs, ‘and pride, when always fap. defpit 
rted ; and the great man always in Maj able 


ty, hike Jupiter of old in his glory, astoo Th 
dazzling for the’eyes'and approach of infe 
riors, ahd as ‘he commands an awful refped, 
fo hé cannot éxcité the fofter paflion Agree- 
ablenefs infpires. 
- But in behaviour great caution muft be their 
nfed not to deviate from nature ; whatever mends 
is unnatural cannet be agreeable, and as every 
paffion ‘has ‘its peculiar air, as grief and joy, | 
pain ahd pleafure, thew themfelves in diffe- 
rent méfiners; fo the true follower of apree- 
ablenefs, like the exadt painter, will exprels 
them in ‘their’ proper attirudes.. Some we 
fee, who, ‘having obferved a certain air 
others meet with applaule, have with all 
the powers of affectation endeavoured 10 
adopt it; but as nature has*not been con- 
falted, the awkward tmitator has often been 
the ridicule of thofe whofe admiration he @ 
courted. : 

‘A '‘confequence of ‘this ftri€t adherence ‘to 


















of no fmall importance in Agreeablenef. 
Whatever ‘carries an appearance of ftiffiels 
never leaves a favourable ‘impretlion «be 
hind j' Wwe fufpect it to be a difguife trouble- 
fome even to the perfon that’ wears it, and @ ¢ 
thie affirmed formality’ is fearcely to be et- Be WA 
dured) ‘as it lays a reftraint upon thote whole @ dy. 
livélier temper éan: hardly ‘brook {uch 4 
check’ Agrecablenefs flows fmooth ‘and 
eafy;and thus fteals’and wins on the mind; 
the riaii'that feems to move by fprings, tho 


haps he contradi&ts no rule of behaviow's 
peraaps ac co C Oo “ies 
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phe is eleatatinns of his merit, fo he de- 
‘ferves not that applaule which modeft worth 
daims as-its right ; and, like a felf-praifing 
, he never meets with that.efteem a 
Glent-bravery deferves. 
This obfervation of the rules of Nature 
will alfo make us exa@ in our conduct with 
eefpect to years-and time. Mirth and Gaiety 
become youth, gravity and fedateneis thofe 
of riper years; the young lady of eighteen 
with a folemn air of thought, is as intolera- 
hie as the matron always in adance; and 
we are apt to look upon. this in 
y people as an happy.fign of fobricty, 
et i can fee no reafon for it; it difcovers at 
ica gloomy conftitution, . and as . it is not 
encrally natural, fo it cannot be agreeable. 
Drefs.is.no fmall.appendage to Agreea- 
blenefs, and though itis the moft fuperficial 
4 sud lealt effential of its requifites, yet it-is 
Z got to be negiecdted; it ie this that. flrikes 
Q firft, and great care is to be taken of the 
h 
18 










frt appearance. Fathion, though looked 
: as the goudefs of fools, thould have a 
c proper reipect paid to-her; they are gene- 











r rally thofe who can make themfelves re- 
id . markabie no other way, that endeavour to 
it be fo by fingularity, and as they feem to 
». defpife the world, fo they cannot be agree- 
f° able £0 it. 
00 “‘Thefe outward perfedctions have been more 
. improved among the female than the male 
h, riof the world; Jadies have a greater de- 
- acy for this external Agreeablenefs than 
men, and are chiefly fond of thefe. whom 
be their refemblance in this nice point recom- 
yer mends to their favour. More conquetts 
ty # have been made by a graceful courtely, an 
OY igrecable {mile, a refpectful bow, and the 
Tes lke accomplifhments, than (I fear) by fo- 
ee I lidvirtues: and as the force of this deport- 
refs ment is fo prevailing, endeavours fhould be 
we 9 uled to be thoroughly acquainted with all its 
ip arts. What. a figure does Camilla make 
all without herfan! Though the is a mafter- 
10% peee of beauty, the lofes half of her power 
on 9 wthis juncture, fhe knows. not what to: do 
een With herfelf,.and her amiable arms.feem to 
pe @ Ma troublefome burthen;. give her the fan, 






with this returns her lovelinefs, and the hte 

















ito @ of all her charms feems to:be owing to this. 
Wis HB How victorious is Labella when fpeaking ! 
refs. He We gaze with admiration, and hang upon 
ie her words ;. but whén the ceafes, how cruelly 
‘be- 9B @es the torment thofe lips which pleaded fo 
lee BE Mong in’ her favour! and how barbarous 
and tes: the appear. in torturing thofe beauties 
en Which graced her before with fuch luttre ! 
hole M49 flrange as. it may feem-that fuch {mall 
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M@perfeCtions fhould havea bad effect, yet 
‘*® certain that they caft a fhade on all other 
‘Mauties. Agreeablenefs requires exactnefs 
‘Wthe moft minute actions, and her greateft 
‘ence isiderived trom the molt refined 
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and ,almeft imperceptible beauties. The 
antients have always painted the Graces, 
attcadants of their goddefs of Beauty, in the 
moft delicate manner; intimating by this, 
that what affects us with the greateft plea- 
fure confifts in the moft fubtile and {careely 
perceiveahle charms. 

It may mot be amifs,. before I end this 
eflay, to confider how this external Agree- 
blenefs, .this outward air is fo neceflary.-- 
As there are many who imagine, that .na- 
ture has réprefented in our features the in- 
ward frame of the mind, fo according to 
this rule they think that the outward gef- 
ture is the true reprefentation of the inward 
temper ; and though there ie no certainty in 
this, yet there is a tendency in man to judge 
after this manner. We muft therefore be 
carefal in our.outward air to pleafe the world, 
and ‘ftudy thofe arts the generality of man- . 
kind ufe,. that we may elcape a (perhaps) 
undeferved cenfure and ridicule. 

[ have thus confidered external Agree- 
ablenets, which | recommend as a. proper 
introducer to the internal, .as.an auxiliary 
to beauty, and very neceflary, as it makes 
an happy impreflion in favour of internal 
Agrecablenefs, which thall be the fubje& of 
my ext paper. 


Living Charafers of the French Nation. 


Number L 
Clemon: or, the Duke d’Orleans. 


ff Youth of voluptuoufnefs did not pro- 
A mile to the caule of liberty fo zealous 
a defender, and: fo valuable an_apoftle. 
‘Dhere are. fauite that are lefs our ownthan 
thofe of the.times in. which.we live. The 
tlofe of the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, 
held out .an invitation to pleafure, Aufteri- 
ty was out of place in acommunity, where 
gratification reigned without controul, Cle. 
mon yiehled to the circumitances in which 
he was placed ; the age dictated to him, and 
he obeyed tt. He found, that it deferves 
the. name of caiamity to. be endowed 
in carly youth with an infinuating charac- 
ter. 

The defire of comparing two rival nations 
together condudted Cicmon repeatedly to the 
banks of the ‘Thames. -—-~—Hig delired to. he 
thoreughly acquainted with the two coun: 
trices in Lurope, which nave reached the 
higheft degree of. civilizatian, which are 
indeed full of defects ;. imperfe& in their 
government, but decidedly fuperwr to every 
one of. their neighbours... tle perceived, that 
it-is their emulation that gives nucriment. to 
their indaftry, and that enables them always 
to equal, never to furpals each other... He 
faw that thé firustion of the individual was 
not more defirabic iu the one. country, than 
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minal jurifprudence, there was little that 
France need envy to Britsin. 

She has preceded us in the ad yption of 
liberty, and it was doubtlefs with her, that 
Clemon imbibed the generous principles that 
have electrified the nation. He profefied 
them at a period when it was unknown what 
reception Frenchmen would give them, and 
when it was impoffible to forefee, that, vic- 
tors Over prejudice, they would fucceed at 
their firft attempt in placing themfelves upon 
anequality with nations that have divelted 
themfelves the moft flowly of the veftiges of 
tyranny. Let us recolle€&t the documents 
that he fanflioned with his name, and that 
encouraged the bailliages to form their in- 
ftrudtions upon fo, excellent a model. 

I do not commend Clemon becaufe he 
gained the affetions of the people, but be- 
caule he preferved their attachment. To the 
former it fufficed to awaken the partiality of 
the citizens for this popular branch of the 
houle of Bourbon; but to the latter, there 
was requifite a congueft over himfelf, and 
that of no common fpecies. Clemon has 
friends in fpite of his rank, becaute he is 
himfelf the friend of thofe whom he admits 
into his familiarity. His dependents are 
contented and happy, for when our fervices 
are unconftrained our duties convert them 
into plealures. 

Clemon is generous; the people have de- 
rived from him fuccour and relief, men of 
letters have been benctited by his patronage, 
andthe animofity of a few individuals, who 
were irritated by the lofs of an agreeable 
promenade, has been well exchanged for 
the applaules of Europe. Foreigners of all 
countries are acreed that there is no edifice 
that prefents fuch a combination of wealth, 
conveniences, and delight. You may here 
fird luxury and fimplicity, folitude and 
difiipation, the amufements of the open 
pir, and theatrical entertainments, the tran- 
quillity of clubs, and the tumultuous fcenes 
of a coffee houfe. 

Thele different views of focial life have all 
of them their pleafures, perhaps all of them 
their utility. 

it is fo much the more agreeable to praife 
Memon in a certain refpe&, bhecaufe his 
country has not flattered him. He ferved it 
with the air of a man who was paying a 
cebt. What isacampaign, what ts the gain 
of a hettle, in comparifon of whatever may 
forward, may determine, may compte a 
revolution ! 

Wars depopulate a flate, virtuous exam- 
ples may alter its character, the courage of 
the heart may advance them to a degree of 
fplendour that the moft brilliant conquefts 
could never beftow. 

Clemon chofe a fingular method to con- 
duct his children tothe moral goal that he 
had marked out forthem. It required no 
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deep gyn toinfpire the attempt, ana 
fucceis has attended upon its execution 
Why thould not a woman of intelledya! 
ability, of found knowledge, of ferveny 
zeal, form the minds of young princes to the 
love of virtue, and unfold in them the taleny 
that nature implanted ? 

He forefaw the facrifices which his paper 
of inftru€tions would retider it neceffa 
for him to make: and he has advanced , 
fum greatly beyond the tax, that the necef. 
fities of his country impofed upon him. 

It will hardly be believed, that Clemon 
bas not gained the unanimous fuffrage even 
of the party whole boaft it is to have fol. 
lowed his principles. The caufe of his mos 
deration has efcaped the ¢yes of the vulgar, 
and it has not been confidered, that, if he 
had heen more ardent in. his meafures hs 
would have had the air of labouring for him. 
felf, and not for the public caufe. 

** But do you know that, Clemon.’’ 
No, I] know nothing, I believe riothing, If 
ever the dreaded light fhould force my eyes 
to fee differently, I fhould curfe the moment 
in which I drew this portrait. 


4 Dialogue on the Rights and Liberties of 


the Subje€. 


Q. W iia do you mean by the word 
Rights ? 

A. I mean the enjoyment of fuch privi- 
leges as the fubjects enjoy, not from the 
grant of earthly monarchs, but as the gift of 
the King of Heaven. 

Q. What do you mean by ablolute 
rights ? ; 

A. J mean thofe rights as would belong 
to the perfons of men mercly in a ftate ot 
nature, and which every man is entitled to 
enjoy, whether in fociety or out of it. 

What is the general term for the ab- 
foluce rights of man ? 

m: 7 t is denominated ataral liberty, and 
confifts in a power of acting as one thinks 
fir, without any conftraint or controul, ex: 
cept by the law of nature; being a right i 
herent in us by birth, and one of the giftsof 
God to man at his creation, when he endued 
him with the faculty of free will. 

Q. What do you mean by Political ot 
civil liberty ? 

A. Asevery man when he enters ito 
fociety gives up a part of his natural liberty; 
fo in confideration of receiving the advanta 


gesof mutual commerce, he obliges himfelfto | 


conform to thofe laws which the communry 


haseftablithed. This fpecies of legal obedi- 


ence and conformity is called polstical or civil 
liberty. 


ral and civil liberty ? 


A. Civil liberty is no more than natural” 
liberty, fo far reftrained by human priest 


nec 


What is the difference between natur | 
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geceflary and expedient for the general ad- 
yantage of the public. 

Q. How do you deferibe yransy ? 

A. Every wanton and caufeleis reflraint 
of the will of the fubject, whether practifed 
by amonarch, a nobility, or a popular af- 
fembly, is an act of tyranny: and all laws, 
whether made with or without our confent, 
ifthey regulate or reftrain our conduct, 
without any good end in view, are in fome 
degree tyrannical, as being deftructive of li- 





Q. What are the foundations of the liber- 
ties of England? 

A. They are founded on mature and rea- 
fon, and are coeval with the form of govern- 
ment itfelf. 

Q. Are they fubject to fluctuation or 
change ? 

A. They have been opprefled. by over- 
bearing and tyrannical princes, but the vi- 

ur of the conflitution, and {pirit of the 

ple, has always delivered the nation, and 
their fundamental articles have been aflerted 
in parliament. ; 

Q. At what particular times have the 
rights and liberties of Englifhmen been de- 
fned and vindicated ? 

A. Firft by the Great Charter obtained 
by military force from King Johny and con- 
firmed in parliament, with fome alterations 
by his fon, King Henry the Third—which 
charter contained no new grants, but was 


declaratory of the grounds of the laws of 


England. 

Q. Has thjs charter been often con- 
firmed } bas 

A. It was confirmed in the twenty-fifth 
year of Edward the Fait, by a ftaturte called 
confirmatio cartarum, whereby the Great 


Charter is directed to be allowed as the com- © 


mon law; all judgments contrary to it are 
declared void, copies of it are ordered to be 
fent to all cathedral churches, and read twice 
a year to the people, and fentence of ex- 
communication is directed to be pronounced 
egainft all thofe that by word, deed, or 
counfel, act contrary thereto, or in any de- 
gree infringe it. It is alfo corroborated by a 
multitude of fubfequent ftatutec, 

Q. When were the rights and liberties of 
England agaifi vindicated : 


(A. Early in the reign of Charles the 


Ficft, when the king affented to the petition 
of rights, which was a parliamentary de- 
daration of the liberties of the people ; and 
was followed by ftill more ample acknow- 


-—tedgments from the crown, until the famous 


babeas corpus ack paffed in the reign of Char- 
kes Q. Second. 

Q. At what period did the people obtain 
the.d:// of rights 5 

A. On the abdication of James the Se- 
tond the declaration of rights was deliyered 


cights and Liberties of-the Subjed. 
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by the lords and commons ta the prince and 
princefs of Orange, which, when they be- 
came king and queen, pafled into a law. 

Q. Did the bill of rights enact new 

law ? 
. A. No, it declared the old law, and 
concludes with thefe words, ** And they do 
claim, demand, and ipfift upon, all and 
fingular the premifes, as their undoubdted 
rights and liberties ;”” nor are the words of 
the act itfelf lefs ftrong ; for it recognizes ail 
and fingulaec the rights and liberties aflerted 
and claimed in the jaid declaration, to be the 
‘© true, ancient, and indubitadle rights of tig 
people of this kingdom.” 

Q_ When were thefe liberties again af- 
ferted ? 

A. In the twelfth year of the reign of 
king William and queen Mary, when the 
act of fettlement was pafled; whereby the 
crown was limited to the houfe of Hanover, 
and new provifions were added, for fecuring 
religion, laws, and liberties, which the 
ftatute declares to be ** the birthright of the 
people of England according to the ancient 
doGrine of the common law,” 

Q. Into how many primary articles do 
you reduce the rights of the people of Eng- 
land ? 

A. Intothree. The right of perfonal 
fecurity, the right of perjonal liberty, the 
right of perfonal property; the prefervation 
of which includes our civil immunities in 
their molt extenfive fenfe. 

Q. In what does the right of perfoxal 


Security confit ? 


A. In a_perfon’s legal and uninterrupted 
enjoyment ot his life, his limbs, his body, 
his health, and his reputation. 

How does the law confider life ? 

A. As the immediate gift of God, a 
right inherent by nature in every indivi- 
dual ; and it begins in contemplation of law 
as foon as an infant is able to flir in the mo- 
ther’s womb. 

Q. Can you iluftrate this anfwer ? 

A. Yes: if a woman quick with child 
deftroys the infant,in her womb; or if any 
one beat her whereby the child be killed, 
this, by the ancient law, was manflaug bter, 
and is now coniidered an atrocious mi/de- 
meanor. .Aninfant in weatre fa meré is 
as born, for many purpofes. It is capable 
of having a legacy, or a furrender of a copy- 
hold eftate made to it; it may have a guar- 
dian affigned to it, or an eftate limited to its 
ule, and to take afterwards by fuch limita- 
tion as if it were then actually born. 

Q. In what eflimation does the law hold 
a man’s limbs ? 

A. The limbs as well as life of a man 
are in fuch high eltimation with the com- 
mon law of England, that it pardogs even 
homicide if committed fe defendendo, or to 
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240 Rights and 
preferve them. For whatever is done to 
fave life or member, is looked upon:as-done 
upen the higheft nereffity and compultion. 
‘Therefore, if a man‘through: fear of death 
or mayhem, ws prevailed upon to execute a 
deed, or do any other legal act, thele may 
be afterwards avoided ; and the fame is allo 
a2 fuficient cxcule for many mifdemeanors. 
Q. What does the law term tite re- 


filraint a man lies under im fuch circum-. 


fiances ? 

A. Ie is called: dure/s, from. the Latin 
durtiies; of which there are two forts, du- 
relsof imprifonment, and. dure!) per wtxas, 
where the hardfhip is. only threatened and 
unpending- Durefs per avinasis cither for 
fear of lols of life, or cife for fear of mayhem 
ot lofs of limb, and this fear muft be upon 
fufficient reafon: for a fear of battery or 
being beaten, or having ove’s houfe burned, 
or one’s goods taken away, is no durelyy be- 
caul¢ a man may have jatistaction by da- 
mages, but no atonement cam be mace for 
lois of life or limb. 

Q. How do'thefe rights of life and mem- 
ber determine } 

A. By the ciwilor natural death of the 
perions 

What do you mean by civil death? 

A. Civil death commences if a man be 
banifhed from the realm, by procefs of law, 
or becomes a monk profefled,. in which cafes 
he is adlually dead in law, and his next heir 
fhall have his eftate. 

By what means does a man’s natural 
life become forfeited ? 

A. By divine permiffion it may become 
forfened, fora breach of thofe laws which 
are enforced by the fanction of capital pun- 
Wlinents. 

Q. Are the infidtion of capital pu- 
adaments in any caies confidercd tyran. 
nical? 

A. Wherever the conilitution of a Rate 
vefts in any man, or body of men, a power 
of deflioying without the dire@tion of laws, 
the lives, or members of the fubject, fuch 
foniiitution is tyrannical; and whenever 
laws direct fuch deftruchiwo for light or tri 
vial caufes, juch laws are aito tyrannical, 
though in an anicrior degree, as the fubject 
me aware of the danger he is expofed fo, and 
may provide againit it. 

Are there few capital punifhments 
mficted by the laws of England? | 

A. The common law never inflicts any 
punifhment catcnding te lite or limb, except 
vpon the higheft necefity ; and the coniti- 
futson never permits killmg or maiming the 
fuljedt without expres warrant of law, and 
alio prohibits torturing, and every oppreffion 
hy colour of anatiegal authority, or putung 
avy tan to dcath without bemg brought to 
miiwer by due procels of law. ° 


Perlies e 





. we 
a theflatute law equally mild in jg, 
punuaments ? 


A. No: itcontains a fhocking and my). 
titudinous. catalogue of capital offences, jp 
which the punifbment isoften difproportioned 
to the crane? 

. From what other violences ‘locs the 
law protect the perlomof the fubject ? 

A. He: is entitled hy natural riche, 1, 
fecurity from the corporal infults ut gm». 
waces, aflaults, beatings, and wiundinys, 
and alfo from fuch practices aS Tidy annoy 
his health, or injure his reputation or good 
name. 

Q. Whatrobjectdoes the law regard nex: 
to the perfonal fecurity of the bubject ? 

A. His perfonal liberty. 

Q. In what does perfonal hberty con. 

? 


A. In. the power of removing one’s 
perfon, as inclination directs, without im- 
prifonment or reftraint, unicef by duc cour 
of law, | | 

Q. In what law is perfonal liberty 
founded ? 7 

A. Perfonal liberty, like perfonal {. 
curity, is ftriétly natural, and in England is 


never abridged by the mere difcretion of the 


magiltrate, without the explicit permiffion 
of the laws. 

Q. Has the flatute law confirmed the 
pertonal liberty of the fubjed ? 

A. It has declared that no freeman hall 
be takenor imprifoneds but by lawful jodg- 
ment of his equals, or the law of the land: 
or by fuggeftion of petition, to the king or 
hiscouncil, unlefs it be by legal indictment, 
or the procefs of the common law. That 
no freeman fhall be itaprifoned or cetaine! 
without caufe thewn, to which he may make 
aniwer according to law—te which may be 
added the fecurity given to*perfonal I- 
berty bythe writ of babeas corpus, the be 
beas corpus a& and the flatute to prevent its 


evafion, which enacts that “exceflive bal | 


ought not to be required. 

Q. How do you define the legal term 
Imprifonment ? 

A. The law confiders the confinement of 
the perfon in any manner, an imprifonment. 
So that keeping a man againit his willin a 
private houie, putting hem in the flocks, 
arrefiing, or forcibly detaining him in the 
firect, 1 an imprifonment. And the lw 
fo mach difcourages unlawful confinement 
(for nothing can compenfate for the lols 4 
liberty) that if a2 man ts under dere/s of 
?’ rfoument, suntil:he fealsa bond or the likes 
he may alledge this durefi, and avoid th 
bend. , a 

Q. Suppofe a men falfeiy, or without 
good grounds, wunprifons 
would be the confequence ? 


A. The law would punith the daring m 
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Rights and Liberties of the Subjel. 


sader of another’s liberty, by forcing him to prerogative of commanding the fervice of his 
make a pecuniary fatisfaction, The fum of fubjects? 
five pounds for each hour of falfe imprifon- = A. The law in this cafe is fo conftrued 
ment has been often eftimated as a proper for the benefit of the fubject, that though 
compenfation in common cafes; but in within the realm the king may command 
others far greater has been given ; and in the attendance and fervice of all his liege 
fat, juries cannot be too liberal in eftimat- men, yet he cannot fend any man ow? of the 
ing the valuc of perfonal liberty, the deareft realm except failors and foldiers. He cannot 
of all worldly poffeffions, and for the lofs of even conftitute a man lord deputy or lieu- 
which Lord Mansfield has often wifhed, tenant of Ireland againft his will, or oblige 
that a thoufand pounds an hotr was given, him to accept the appointment of ambaflador 
f the offender was a wealthy perfon. to a foreign court, for this might be intend- 
. What makes imprifonment lawful? ed for an honourable exile. 

A. It muft be either by procefs from Q. In what does the abfolute right of 
the courts of judicature, or by warrant from ae gcc confilt ? 

- Itconfifts in the free ufe, enjoyment, 
warrant muft be in «writing, under the anddifpofalof all his acquifitions, without 
band and feal of the magiftrate, and ex- any control or diminution, fave only by the 
prels the caufe of commitment, in order to laws of the land, | 
he examined into, if a habeas corpus fhould  Q, . In what are the origin and modifica- 
be brought ; and if the cauwfe be not ex- tions of property founded ? 
prefled, the gaoler is not bound to detain A. ‘The original of private property ap- 
the prifoner. pears to be founded in nature, but the me- 

Q. But though the fubject cannot be il- thod of conferving it in the prefent owner, 
kgally imprifoned, may he not be fent out of and of tranflating it from man to man, are 
the country againft his will, or be reftrained derived from fociety, and are fome of thole 
from leaving it ! civil advantages, in exchange for which 

A. The king by his prerogative may iffue every individual has refigned a part of his 
his writ we exeat regnum, and prevent any natural liberty. 
of his fubjects from going out of the kingdom = Q. Are the laws attentive to the afcer- 
without hcence ; but the power of parlia- taining and protection of this right ? 
ment only can fend an Englith fubjeft out A. Yes: the Great Charter has declared 
of the land againft his will, even if he be a_ that no freeman fhall be diffeifed, or divefted 
ciminal: and to this at 0 the Great of his feeehold or of his liberties or free 
Charter declares that no freeman fhall be cufloms, but by the judgment of his peers, 
banifhed unlefs by the judgment of his peers, or bythe law of the land: and by a variet 
othe law of the land; and by the sre of ancient ftatutes it is enacted that no man’s 
corpus act it is enaéted, that no fubjeét of- lands or goods fhall be feiled into the king’s 
this realm, who is an inhabitant of England, hands againft the Great Charter, and the 
Wales, or Berwick, fhall be fent a prifoner law of the land, and that no man fhall be 
ito Scotland, Jerfey, Guernfey, or places difinherited, nor put out of his franchile 
beyond the feas. or freehold, unlefs he he duly brought to 

Q. Then, istranfportation apunifhment anfwer, and be forejudged by courfe of law ; 
waknown to the common law ? and if any thing be done to the contrary, 

A. Wherever that punifhment is in- it fhall be redreffed and holden of none ef- 
fited it is either by the choice of the cri- fect. 
nital himfelf, to avoid a capital punifhment, Q. Are there no means by which an in- 
by the exprefs direction of amodern a&t dividual may be difleifed of his private pro- 
d parliament. perty for the public good ? 

Q. What punifhment has the babeas A. As the public good is effentially in- 
pus ad? provided againft thofe who tranf- terefted in the protection of every indivi- 
trels it ? dual’s private rights, the legiflature alone 

A. It enacts that every perfon who fhall can interpofe; but where it compels the 
smmit another contrary to this law, is dif- individual to acquiefes, as when a public 
ted from bearing any office, incurs the road is to be made acrols his land, it does 
Mualty of a premunire, and is rendered in- not arbitrarily trip the fubject of his right 
le of receiving the king’s pardon. The without giving him an ample equivalent ior 
y tuffering is alfo entitled to his action the injury fuftained. 
fun the aggreffor, and all his aiders and Is there any other inftance in which 
Mttors, and to treble cofts, which no the law of the land has poftponed public ne- 
ty hall affefs at lefs than five hundred ceffity to the rights of private property ? 
pounds, A. Yes.—-No fubject can be conttramed 
Q Does this ftatute affe’ the king’s to pay aids or taxes, even fur the defence of 
Hib, Mag. March, 1790. Hoh : the 
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the realm, or the fupport of government, 
hut fuch as are impofed by his own confent, 
or that of his reprefentatives in parliament. 
Nor fhall the king take aids or taxes bet by 
the common conient of the realm. 
Q, What do you mean by common con- 
ent 


A. It has been explained by ftatute to 
mean the affent of the archbifhops, bithops, 
earls, barons, knights, burgefles, and other 
freemen of the land. 

But has not this fundamental law 
been cvaded ? 

A. Often, by arbitrary or weak princes, 
who have extorted compulfive loans and be- 
nevolences ; and, therefore it was made an 
article of the petition of rights, in the third 
year of Charles the Firft, that no man fhall 
be compelled to yield any loan or benevo- 
lence, tax, or fuch like charge, without 
common confent by act of parliament: and 
levying money for or to the ufe of the 
crown, by pretence of prerogative, without 
grant of parliament, fora longer time, or in 
any other manner, than the fame is or fhall 
he granted ; is declared illegal by ftatute the 
firft of William and Mary. 

Q. Has the conflitution provided bar- 
riers to protect and maintain imviolate 
the three great and primary rights of per- 
fonal fecurity, perfonal liberty, and private 
property ? 

A. f has eftablifhed auxiliary fubordi- 
nate rights of the fubject, the principal of 
which are: firft, the .conftitution, powers, 
and privileges of parliament. Secondly, the 
limitation of the king’s prerogative, by 
bounds fo certain and notorious, that it is 
impoflible he fhould exceed them withcut 
the confent of the people. ‘Thirdly, the 
right of applying to courts of juftice for re- 
drefs of injuries. Fourthly, if there thould 
happen any uncommon injury, which the 
ordinary courte of law cannot reach, there 
remains to every individual the right of pe- 
titioning the king, or either houle of parlia- 
ment, tor the redrefs of grievances. Fifthly, 
right of the fubject of having arms for his 
defence fuitable to his condition and degree, 
and fuch as are allowed by laws. 


Tbouebts om the Ornaments and Apparel of 
Women 


UGUSTUS CZESAR beholding his 
daughter Julia too curioufly drefled, 
viewed hee along time without {peaking one 
word to her, fignifying his difcontent by his 
filence ; on the next day perceiving her 
more modelily attired, he faid unto her with 
a {miling countenance 6 "This habit doth 
better fuit with the daughter of Auguftus.” 
The reply of the princels was no lels confi- 
derabie, than was the caution and admoniti- 
on of the emperor." The day before, laid 





Thoughts on the Ornaments of Women. 





fhe, ‘* 1 was drefled for my bufband, but to. 
day for my father.”’ 

Surely, as the wifer fort are not to be of. 
fended, that women be conftrained to plea 
many to kew> but one ; fo, we mutt confefs, 
that if they drefs and attire themfelves but to 
one, there cannot many be difpleafed at it; bur 
certain it is, that in whatever fort women are 
apparelled, they cannot pleafe all forts of per. 
fons, but either the young or the old will find 
fomething to: carp at. Habits, as well as 
words, fhould be conformable to the times, 
We fee that men are continually contriving 
new ornaments to adorn themlelves, and 
why fhould they forbid any new fathion in 
the drefles of women, when their purpofes 
are notevil? Why fhould that be denied to 
them which they permit in all other things? 
St. Jerome is not of this ftoical humour, 
who writing to Gaudentius concerning the 
attire of young Patula, feems to excute the 
innocent curiolity of many young ladies, 
who clothe themfelves according to the de- 
cency of their condition. ‘* Their fex,” 
faith he, ** are curious in their ornaments, 
and are naturally addicted to fumptuous ap- 
parel, infomuch that you fhall fee naany moft 
chafte and virtuous women, who yet attire 
themfelves with elaborate artifice, for no 
other at all than their own particular liking, 
by I know not what complacence and inno- 
cent fatisfaction.”” And this inclination of 
their’s is fo natural to them, that there have 
been fome women, who «ying, have caufed 
their ornaments to be laid in their coffins, 
to carry that along with them into the other 


worid for which they had fo great a love in 


this. 
But is it not a moft thameful thing to fee 
that men in this age are more addicted to 


thefe fuperfluities than women ? Hortenfius, — 


the Roman orator, ufually fpent half the 
day in beholding and dreffing himfelf, in- 
ftead of fludying his oration. 
live inanage wherein men make profeflionof 


this vicious curiofity more than ever? Do | 
they not equal, if not exceed, the pride | 
of Anaxagoras, whotook fuch pains to play | 


the ipruce coxcomb, till at laft they called” 
Thefe ribbons | 


him madam at every word ? 
of affefation, and new and flrange dreffings 


make no addition to beauty ; when all | 
done that can be laid on the face or back, | 
they have nothing which are not found 12 | 
{hops ; they glory in a thing that is none | 
He that notices them, hall per. : 
ceive that they are but walking pictures, a0 | 
that they deceive the eyes, like thole gilded | 


their own. 


images of old, which are eaten with worm 
without, and nothing but rottennels within: | 
This evinces the pride of many mea who | 
have far lefs excufe for their vanity th 
women. 


And furely, if inconfiderate oe 
who 
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who wholly addict themfelves to pride, did 
bot know what precious time they deftroy by 
dedicating fo many hours to extravagance 
and folly, committing idolatry on themfelves 
by the flattering reflections of a glafs, in 
compofing an adulterate countenance to fe- 
duce the fancy of their beholders, and to de- 
lude them as well of their reafonas of their 
firength by the allurements of wanton laf- 
civioufnefs: did they confider of all thefe 
things which bring nothing but repentance 
with them, they would turn to another refo- 
lution; they would change themlelves, and 
their children Should be fo brought up, as 
that their infancy fhould be feafoned with 
principles of piety, for there is nothing that 
makes them more vain or wavering than the 
want of a folid and well-grounded education, 
which as it is the office of parents to provide, 
foit is their duty to fuffer no temporal rel- 

&s to decline them from it. 

Juftin reporteth that all things in Alcibia- 
des were laudable, we may affirm the fame 
of women; there isakind of privilege in 
them for wearing thofle jewels and diamonds, 
which nature, who doth nothing in vain, 
hath provided: and whatfoever the ftoics 
may whijper to the contrary, the ufe of ap- 
parel is to dignify the wearer, and adds 
more beauty to the creature, provided the 
apparel be not above the degree of her that 
weareth it, nor exceed the extent of her fi- 
pances. | 

Much may he argued againft delicacy of 
apparel. Soft clothes ufually introduce foft 
minds) A woman can never be richer 
dothed than with fhamefacednefs and mo- 
defly, choicer ornaments fhe can never have, 
nor is there any fafhion that will better be- 
come her when decked with thefe and the 
garments of innocence. Thus adorned, let 
t be their chief honour to make civility 
their director ; this will more incomparably 
grace them than any fantatftical attire, which, 
though it may draw admiration is fure to 
«din derifion. I have read that the moon 
holding the gliftening robe of the fun, 
would needs have one likewife of the fame 
doth of gold made for her; but the taylor, 
more wife and more honeft than taylors 
commonly are, told her it was impoffible, 
for fhe was fo full of change he fhould never 
beable to fit her. 


The Mifchiefs of Luxury and Idlenefs dif- 
played. 





HERE is a vitious modefty prevails 
-tmuch in the world, which is apt to lead 
ah into very dangerous miftakes. Many 
ten have their hearts overflowing with good 
¥ilto mankind, and would not be feduced 
any confideration to do a thing that would 
hurtful to the public, who yet, by confi- 
0g themfelves as of very {mall account 
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in the world, and their actions of little or no 
confequence to fociety, are every day guilty 
of what they would abhor, were they fen- 
fible of it. They imagine, that none but 
men in public and eminent ftations are capa- 
ble of having any influence on the happinefs 
of the communit*, and fo make their own 
private convenience the only rule of their 
conduct in living; judging, that while the 
public receives no direct immediate damage 
from any thing they do, they are perfectly 
innocent in leading an indolent inaétive life, 
and gratifying every with which does not 
impair their health or eftates. 

I have, in a former letter to you, endea> 
voured to fhew the unreafonablenets of fuch 
an indolent temper, and how unmanly it is 
to indulge it. But the bounds of your pa- 
per would not permit me to treat the fubjedt 
fo fully as it requires. I therefore intend at 
this tine to confider it in the confequences 
which I think unavoidably attend it, to awit, 
luxury, and idlene/s : which two things have 
been in all ages the fource of the greateft 
evils which can poffibly befal any country or 
people. : 

Befides the tendency of thefe vices to da- 
mage the public, there is danger in the bare 
appearance of them fufficient to make any 
ove who truly loves his country, extremely 
cautious of all approaches towards them.— 
For though the example rifes from the great 
and the rich, who cannot hurt themlelves 
much either ly leifure or expence, yet the 
imitation generally runs through all ranks of 
men, till at laft it reaches and corrupts thofe 
by whofe induftry a nation ought to fubfift. 
It is obvious to every man’s knowledge that 
the meaner fort of people are perpetually 
treading on the heels of thole immediately 
above them, and apeing the manner of life in 
fafhion among fuch as are called pertons of 
diftin@tion, which every man is to fome 
others of thofe who are below him. So that 
let a man be ever fo well able to afford either 
magnificence or profufion in his way of liv- 
ing, the duty he owes the public obliges him 
to live within his fortune, that he may not 
give encouragement to general waite, and 
become a means of introducing uniyerfal po- 
verty and mifery, And as every man has an 
actual influence this way, it is the bufinels 
of all to confider themfelves in this view, and 
not be fatisfied with the thought that they 
have had no aétual han@in the public dil- 
orders, or the falfe modefty of believing 
themfelves too inconfiderable to be leaders in 
the ways of the world. When there ts dan- 
ger of a diftemper becoming general, though 
no man can pretend to flop the contagion, 
yet, if he endeavours to fave one from ix, he 
does all in his power to prevent the infection 
from {preading And the beft way to pre- 
vent corruption of manners is for every man 
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to beg at home, and by that means 
invite his neighbours todo the like. Men 
manage in this affair much as they do in 
cleaning or repairing the public ways; if you 
fail direQtly to aM and mend hefore your 
own door, it is odd, but you will have the 
whole neighbourhood to follow you; whereas, 
if you enter into con{ultation about it, a dif- 
pute may arife who hall begin firft, and fo 
the bufinc{s be greatly retarded if not totally 
neglected. 3 | 

It is a miftake to fay, that /uxury is only 
cr minal when it produces anexpence difpro- 
pertioned to 3 man’s fortune. hat I have 
alfeady mentioned concerning the ill influence 
which high living has on the lower orders of 
men, even whenvt does not impair the for- 
tunes of thofe who ule it, fufficiently proves 
the contrary. [or, befides that men may, 
and frequently do, give into a criminal /uxe- 
ry, which inftead of diminifhing proves a 
means of enlarging their circumflances, many 
a worthlefs rogue has eat himfelf into pre- 
ferment, and others have been no lefs fuccefs- 
ful by difplaying their great abjlities in drink- 
ing. But will any one from them argue 
that indulging the fenfual appetites in thefe 
cafes is juflihable, and that there is no other 
rule for adjufting the mealure of our expences 
in living, but every man’s private fortune 
and circumflances ? Elas nature fixed no limits 
to our defires; and are there no ee eh pe 





_that contribute neither to the necefiari«s nor 


decencies of life? And is if not becoming 
every wile and good manto break himilelf 
of all inclinations of this forty and to hold 
therm in deteftation and contempt? For the 
fmaileft degree of indulgence of them, even 
though only in compliance with the fafhions 
of the world, andthe tyranny of cultom, is 
of dangerous experiment in regard of the ill 
habits which by that means may be contra¢t- 
ed, and the eafy tranfition there is fram one 
degree of voluptuoulnels to another, and 
greater. —— Add to this the fupernumerary 
cafes which men are expofed to, who fall in 
love with a life of eafe, pleafure, or magni- 
ficeace, which, tho’ only imaginary enjoy- 
ments, yet prove real aifections, when men 
are either deprived of them, or under appre- 
heniions of lofing them. | 

By means of contempt of wealth, and ab- 
fiinence trom pleafure in private perfons and 
farhilics, the public was enabled to appear 
with the greater [plendour and dignity.— 
Every man’s private vanity was turned to 
ntiitv. Lhe fream of the public mag- 
nihcence which difplays iielf in great and 
noble works that Org int left tor 2e,°5, Werm 
the hearts of fuccecding penerations with a 
holy reverence ior their ancellors, and call 
up the dear :de@# of a country in their minds 
by fentinle objects. People were content to 
lie. Upon an homely bed, and iced on tinaple 
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diet, while mg could fee their cities adorned 


with temples, ftatues, and triumphal arches, 
the monuments of piety and virtue, and their 
country rendered both beautiful and com. 
modious by ftately bridges, and convenient 
caufe-ways. The bare ruins of fome of thefe 
works to this day, ftrike thofe who behold 
them with wonder and aftonifhment, and 
how muft they have been affected with them, 
who faw them in their glory, and imagined 
they had a property in them? An expence 
thus employed, as it raifed the minds of the 
people, and contributed to make them gene. 
rous and public {pirited, fo the effects of its 
being extenfive and durables tended both to 
promote the good of the community, and 
the innocent pleafyre and amufement of every 
particular member. Our yanity, on the 
contrary, is all confined to ourfelves, and for 
the moft part dilplays itfelf in very trifling 
and perifhable objects: and by that means 
the expence laid out in gratifying it, is juit 
fo much loft to the public, over and above 
the injury it receives from the degeneracy of 
men’s minds, afd the corruption of manners 
which neceffarily attends the giving way to 
fo idle and felfith a temper. 

I need not reprefent how great, how fuc- 
cefsful and happy thofe brave people were 
while they lived in the manner I have been 
defcribing, and kept up their firft ftritnels 
of life, and moderation of defires. But I 
mult not omit obferving, that as foon as they 
fell from it, they funk by degrees from that 
pitch of glory and happinels they formerly 
enjoyed. Luaxur, was lucceeded by avarne, 
‘and that introduced ftruggles and conten- 
tions amohg the great for the management 
of public affairs, that they might have the 
greater opportunities of enriching themicives. 
This introduced bribery and corruption, then 
{fraud and violence, which at laft ifiued into 
cruel fedtions, confpiracies, and civil wars, 
by which beifg dcfiroyed and conlumed, 
they became an ealy prey to furious and abo- 
minable tyrants, who uling them like beaits, 
by degrees made them fo, and put them 
for ever out of a capacity fo much ast 
look up to that height trom whence they had 
fallen. 

I am far from infinuating, that things are 
in fuch a dangerous pofture among us at pre 
fent; but truly i cannot help thinking, that 
wé are in the diraight road to it, if we go on 
as we have begun. For, let us look where 
we will, is there nota fliange eflemiacy 

nd diffolutenets among all forts of peoples 


but efpecially the polite, and the Bead | 


Mlonde ? And do we not feem perpetually 
to vie with one another, in the molt expen 


five and extravagant ways of living that caa 
be conirived ? Can any thing be more fhock: | 
ing to decency and fenfe, than to lee ouF | 
young fops all daubed over with pomatem | 
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sndcruthed up into a pair of flays, Though 
chis laft may, for aught I know, have fome 
fignificance in it, and intimate how richly 
rhe owners deferve to be faced. It is true 
fome of them can afford it, and poffibly do 
their fortune no harm by fuch an ex- 
ce. But what then? Is not the thing 
ifelf abfurd and unnatural? Some of our 
philofophers too can afford to lay out 20 or 
30,000 pounds in a collection of butterfles: 
and many a fantaftic female gratifies her 
on for china-ware, with what might be 
afufficient portion for her if the were nat 
herfelf as frail as her ebimg: but will that 
jultify fuch an unreafanable expence on things 
neither ufeful, nor truly ornamental in life? 
if we know not what to do without riches, 
unlefs to make oftentation of them, let us 
do it in things which have a real beauty, and 
durablenefs, in building and planting, the 
calure of which multitudes may enjoy as 
well as the owners, and not wafte them in 
the momentary gratifications of appetite, or 
the feeble fatisfaction ariling from gaudinefs 
of drefs and equipage. If we reflect at all, 
ys reafonable people fhould, on the fad con- 
fequences of this perverted tafte in other 
kingdoms and ftates, and confider that the 
like caufés muft always produce the like ef- 
fis, the duty we owe to our country will 
conftrain us to guard with our utmoft cau- 
tion againit the leaft tymptom of fo danger- 
ous a difeate. 


Account of the noted Adventurer that goes 
by the Name of Count Cagiisfro. — 


F this very extraordinary adventurer, 

who exifted for years on the pillage 
of mankind, and whol¢ machinations have 
been limited only by the bounds of Europe, 
noauthentic account has been received which 
can yet warrant a conjecture, on the pro- 
bability of his reported fentence being ex- 
cuted. However, the progrels of his life, 
which has been marked with fo many im- 
préffions of petty wickednels, is evident 
dear its termination: —And the world mutt 
wonder at, while it centures the amazing 
vieifiiudes of roguith ingenuity, which has 
iorced his name upon the ob:ervation of all 
Europe. 

The real name of this Cexterous adventu- 
tr is, Jofeph Ballamo. He was born at 
Pilermo, in Sicily, on the &th of June, 
1743, and before he had obtained his 17th 
var, became a Monk of the third order -at 
Valtagiron. “The aufterity of this order was 
odifgufting ta a temper like his, that he 
Witted their flate, ana in a very fhort time 
ter, entered himfelf amongit the Capu- 
dins; who difliking the traits of active 
wining, which eyen then were difcernible 
Ghis character, expelled him. 

Deilitute of rcfuurces, lve had recourfe to 
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expedients his mind fuggefted, of procuring 
means of, fubfiltence-—and contemning the 
drudgery of corporeal toil, fatified at once 
his difpofition and neceffities through the 
credulity of his acquaintances. He there- 
fore carefully fpread a report, that he had 
acquired a certain knowledge of making 
gold. To this opinion he gave fo impofing 
an airof probability, that a gold{mith nam- 
ed Marano, lured by the hope of partici- 
pating in his fuccels, advanced him large 
fums of money to carry on his procefs of 
goldmaking ; this was too favourable a mo- 
ment of acquifition to be loft, and Balfame 
initantly decamped to Calabria, where wild 
{peculations mingled with uncealing diflipa- 
tion, foon lightened him of all the gold- 
{mith’s cath. He then went to Rome, and 
having turned tranfcriber, married Laurencia 
Feliciant. This circumftance, without ime 
proving his refources, brought an encum- 
brance on his gains, which all his ingenious 
experiments at Rome could not lighten, 
and he therefore departed for France ia 
1773+ There -he {penta year in fome va- 
riations of fuccefs and difappointment, and 
then betook himfelf to Naples, where he 
appeared under the title of the Marquis of 
Pellegrini. Fram thence he returned to 
Palermo, with an uncle whom he had 
calually met with, and was immediately 
arrefted by Marano, the cheated gold{mith. 
Thus precluded from his favourite manner 
of financiering, and without any hope of 
enlargement, he would probably have funk 
under the rigours of his condition, had not 
a Prince, to whofe amours he had been a 
uleful agent, releafed him from his impri- 
fonment ; though it is not certain that the 
goldimith was paid. He then went to Mal- 
tay where he aflumed the name of Count 
Caglioftro; and from thence he went 
through Mufcovy, Poland, Pruffia, and 
Holland, with fuch means of exiftence, as 
his oblervation and ingenuity afforded him, 
and at laft embarked for Morocco. He 
after that went by Gibraltar and Marfeilles, 
and Lyons, to Stralburgh, where he dubbed 
himiclf a phyfician, and, like moft feif- 
made members of that tiibe, profefled him- 
feif in poffeffion of a remedy tor all diftem- 
pers whatloever. 

The farther occurrences of this extraore 
dinary man would fwell,volumes, and as a 
regifiry of his ingenious feats would require 
larger {pace for his iniertion than we can 
give up, we are obliged to clofe our ac- 
count’ of him in a more fummary way than 
we wifh, or than the fulnels of intelligence 
renders neceflary. 

Caglioftro was fent for from Strafburgh 
to Paris, to take care of fome fick perfons ; 
but the fober habits which he acquired trom 
the aflected gravity ot his profeflion were 
not 
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not flvong enough to keep him from his 
naturally wrong bias, and after he had taken 
a very diflinguifhed part in the Countefs de 
la Motte’s necklace mifadventure, he was 
put into the Baftile. 

In fome time after he obtained his li- 
berty, and he fet off for England, and from 
thence, having gone through Holland, Swit- 
zerland, Trentc, and Reveno, he arrived at 
Reme, when he was arreRed, and confined 
wn the Caftle of St. Angelo. 

To meddle in religious affairs in Rome 
is a circumitance dangerous to any man, and 
Caghoftro has not been a folitary victim to it, 
for many people of diftinétion have been 
arrefted on the fame caule : amongft the reft, 
the Marquis de Vivaldi, who has been taken 
up at ‘I ricfte. ° 

All Rome is in commotion, and Govern- 
rnent is toiling inceflantly to prevent any 
ferious iflue taking place in this caufe which 
is fo likely to endin the judiciary effufion of 
blood. 


Tbe Deoth and Charafler of the Emperor 
Yebanvir, from the Hiflery of Hindoflan, 
lately pubsiphed by Francis Gladwin, £/7. 


N the beginning of March Jehangir fet out 
for Cathmeer. He was now unable to 

fupport the fummer heat in Hindoftan, fo 
that this journey was more a matter of ne- 
ceffity than any of his former ones. He 
celebrated the feftival of the new year on 
the banks of the Chenab, and the next day 
proceeded on his journeys Upon receiving 
intelligence of the death of Mokurrem Khan, 
Soobahdar of Bengal, he appointed Fidaiy 
Khan to that government, who ftipulated to 
remit annually to court five lacks of rupees 
for the emperor, and the like fum for Nour- 
jehan Begum. 

Whilft the emperor was at Cafhmeer, he 
had a violent attack of his diforder, which 
the phyficians apprehended would have been 
fatal. Le, however, recovered from tmme- 
diate danger, but continued for fome time to 
have fuch a fhortnets of breathing, that he 
found it painful to be carried about even in 
a palkee; his appetite was cnurely gone, 
and he even refuted opium, to which he had 
been accullomed above forty years. He had 
no wichnation for any thing but grape wine. 

Sheriar was now feized with a kind of le- 
proly, by which he loft all his hair, and was 
m iuch a condition, that the phyficians ad- 
viled him to go to Lahoor to try the change 
ot air. Dawer Bukth, or Bolaky, the fon 
of Khufro, who im order to fecure the in- 
tercit of Shcriar, had by the Begum’s con. 
trivance been put mto his hands, was now 
entrufted to the charge of Eradut Khan. 

in order to divert himfelf, the emperor 
went to fee the fport of fifhing at Matchee- 
bawun, sAtchewel, and Weernag. from 
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thence he fet out for Lahoor, and vifited his 
favourite fhooting place, at Byramgulla, 
At the bottom of a high mountain, a wy} 
was built for refting a matchlock, and .the 
country people driving the deer down the 
fide of the mountain afforded Jehangir ex. 
cellent fport in fhooting them. It now hap. 
pened that as a foot foldier was driving a deer 
before him, his foot flipping, he fej 
down the mountain and was killed, which 
fo affected Jehangir, that he left off thooting, 
and retired to his tent in great concern, 
The mother of the deceafed came to the 
se ssa and although he gave her money 
to fupport her, yet he could never after be 
eafy in his ownmind. It feemed to him ag 
if the angel of death had vifited him under 
the form of this unfortunate man : from that 
moment he funk into defpair, and his dif. 
order increafed daily. He proceeded from 
Byramgullah to Tahneh, and from thence 
to Rajore. He commenced this flage, ac- 
cording to his ufual cuftom, about three 
o’clock in the afternoon. On the road he 
called far a glafs of wine, but was not able to 
{wallow it, and was with difficulty carried 
onto histent. He breathed with the utmoft 
difficulty during the night, and expired on 
Sunday morning, the 28th of Sefer, A. H, 
1037, or 28th of Oober, 1627, in the 
fixtieth yearof his age, and twenty: fecond 
of his reign. 

Jehangir, on his acceflionto the throne, 
difplayed confiderable talents for governing; 
but trom the natural pliancy of his dilpoli- 
tion, with hie unfortunate addiction to in- 
dolence and pleafure, he became involved in 
difficulties, from which he had not reiolu- 
tion to extricate himfelf. 

Jchangir poffeffed confiderable literary 
abilities. He added fome chapters to the 
emperor Baber’s Commentaries, in the 
Taurkithh language. He alfo wrote his own 
Memoirs in the Perfian language, contain- 
ing a minute account of the political and 
private condudt of his life, from the com- 
mencement of his reign to the end of the 
twelfth year: they are univerfally admired 
for the purity, elegance and fimplicity of 
the ftyle; and he appears in general, to 
have expofed his own follies and weaknelles 
with great candour and fidelity: when he 
had completed the memoirs of twelve year 


he diftributed feveral copies of them among't | 


his children, and principal officers of his 
court He continued thele Memoirs, with 


his own hand, till the commencement of the | 
feventeenth year of his reign ; when, find- | 
ing himielt, from his ill health, unable to | 


proceed, he from that period to the time o 


his death, employed Motamid Khan as hi | 
The whole of the continua: | 
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a fight of any other copy than the one which 
was lent him by his friend colonel Polier. 

in proof of the honelly with which he 
confelles his foibles, we thall fhow in what 
manner he fpeaks of his addiction to drun. 
kennels. ——tle fays, that at the age of 
fiteen, he went along with his father to 
Antock, againft the tribe of Youfef Zie ; 
when, one day having feparated from him 
on a hunting party, and being exceedingly 
thirty and fatigued, Shah Kuly comman- 
dant of the artillery, told him that if he 
would drink a cup of wine, it would com- 

tely refrefh him. He followed this man's 
advice, and drank a cup of fweet white 
wine, which he found fo delicious, that 
from that time he became fond of liquor, 
and daily increafed his dofe, till at length 
the expreffed juice of the grape had no eflect 
ypon him: conftantly, for nine years, he 
drank of double diftilled fpirits, fourteen 
cups in the day, and fix cups at night, 
which, he fays, were altogether equal to fix 
Hindoftan feers, (or Englith quarts). At 
this time he had hardly any appetite, his 
daily food being a chicken, with a little 
bread, and fome radifhes. By a continuance 


_ jn this courie his nerves became fo affected, 


that he was obliged to get fome body to lift 
the cup tohis mouth. He then difcovered his 
cale to Hakeem Heman, one of his father’s 
phyficians and intimate companions, who 
freely told him, that if he perfifted in this 
way fix months Tonger, his diforder would 
be abfolutely incurable. Having a great affec- 
tion for this friend, and confiding in his me: 
disal fkill, he leffened the daily quantity, and 
reduced the ftrength of the liquor, by di- 
luting it with two parts of wine: and with 
the help of a {mall dofe of philonium, at the 
end of feven years, brought himfelf to be 
latiefied with fix cups daily. For fifteen 
years he drank at this rate, taking the whole 
at night ; excepting on Thurfday, the day of 
ms acceffion ; and Friday, the moft holy 
night in the week with the Mahommedane, 
when he totally abfained from ftrong drink : 
© Thurfday he alfo abftained from eating 
th, as well as on Friday, on account of its 
wing his father’s birth-day. After fome 
ime he left off the philonium, and in place 
Wittook opium. At the age of forty-fix his 
‘ily dofe of opium was fixty-four grains, 
‘ty-eight of which he took about an hour 
iter lun- rife, and fixteen at nine at night. 
lis mind was ftrongly tinQured with fu- 

eritition, of which we thall produce fome 
alances. ‘The firlt public proof which he 
ve of this weaknefs, is deicribed by him- 
eifwhen he was at Ajmeer, in A. H. 1023, 
"A. D. 1614, he was affli®ed with a fever 
Mida violent head-ach, which at firft he en- 
*avoured to conceal from every ene; and 
"Mhcted bufinels in public as uli hut in 
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that he was obliged to confine himfelf, and 


confult his phyficians, By theiradvice he 
abftained from the ufe of wine for thre 
days, which only ferving the more to ex- 
kauft his ftrength and {pirits, they permitted 
him to take to it again; and in a few days 
he was entirely out of danger. As foon as 
he had acquired fufficient ftrength to enable 
him to go abroad, he vilited the fhrine of 
Movyeneddeen Chiefty ; and as he confider- 
ed his recovery to have becn obtained from 
Heaven, through his mediation, he refolved 
to have his ears bored, and wear ear-rings, in 
tokcn of his bondage to this pretended faint. 
Accordingly, when he was perfedily recover- 
ed, he had his earsbored, andever alter worea 
magnificent pearl in cach. His example was 
eagerly followed by people of all ranks; and 
pearls, toa confiderable amount, were bef- 
towed upon them from the royal jewel- 
office for this purpofe. Another inftance is 
mentioned in Motamid Khban’s, continuation 
of the Memoirs. When Jehangir intended 
to change the flandard weight from thirty 
to thirty-fix dams, he hefitated about mak- 
ing fuch a trivial deviation from the infti- 
tutes of Akber ; till a fakeer, named Jadroop, 
affured him, that in the pretended divine 
books of the Hindoos, the feer is fixed at 
thirty fix dams, upon which declaration, 
fuperftition prevailed over filial piety ; for 
Jehangir betes himielf to have been ac- 
tuated by a divine impulfe, and ordered the 
new regulation to be carried into execution. 
The following is another inftance of his 
weaknels : at the time that Shahjehan flood 
high in his affeCtion, that prince was feized 
with a dangerous fit of fickuets, when his 
father made a vow, that if he recovered, he 
would never again kill anv game with a 
gun; and accordingly he religiouily obferv- 
ed his oath for five years: but upon the 
breaking out of Shahjehan’s rebellion, Je- 
hangir, thinking to bring divine vengeance 
upon his fon by withdrawing his own en- 
gagement with Heaven, cefurned the recrea- 
tion of fhooting. 

The author of the Khelaffut ul Tewarikh 
fuggefls, that the beauty of Nourjehan Be- 
gum was the true fatal caule of Shere Af- 
kun’s death ; and fulpedcts, that the charge 
of treafon was invented, in order to periuade 
the world of the neceffity of depriving him 
of his life in prefervation of the public peace ; 
and this idea has been generally taken up by 
European authors, who have written of that 
time: it is, however but jullice to declare, 
that this is not an opinion generally received 
throughout Ilindoflan, and that no other 
Perfian hifllortan, whom we have read, has 
laid this imputation upon Jehangir. ‘The 
murder of Abultazel isan tudelible flain on 
his character,  notwithftanding the paris 
which he has taken, in his Afenioirs, in 
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~ his fubjects, appears to have been invariably 
humane and confiderate. 


On the Improvement of Wool. 


WAS, a few years ago, a witnefs of a 
circumftance that, I think, calls on us to 
exert ourfelves in the improvement of our 
wool and woollen manufactures. I landed 
at Marfcilles, where | had the mortification 
of fering cighteen thips lying off the harbour, 
joftarrived from the Levant; an evident 
proof to what afionifing amount the French 
trade ts extended in the Srurkith dominions. 
Mr. Voiney, in his Travels in Syria, re- 
Bates, that in the cities of Afia the number 
of the trading houfes there exceedeGa much 
the ngmber of Englifh houfes. My curio- 
fity was excited, to enquire whence this dif+ 
ference arofe, fecing our trade to that coun- 
try formerly was jaid to exceed theirs. I 
was informed, that our merchants have fo 
far loft their character of honefty in that 
country, that every bale of goods fent from 
England is opened on its being landed in 
Turkey, to examine whether the contents 
ase the fame as the invoice be idag thei : 
whereas every piece of cloth from France 
has the maker’s and ftamp: mafter’s name on 
them ; fo that a piece of cloth may be re- 
turned from the moit diftant parts of Afia, 
when found faulty, and both the makers 
and flampers are feverely punifhed. If our 
cloth was ftamped in the fame manner, this 
reproach might be prevented, and our for- 
mer character reftored. Add to this, that 
the French make a lighter cloth, fitter for 
@ warm country, than our more fubftantial 
cloth is. However the truth of this report 
may be, the evidently greater trade carried 
on by the French in the Levant demands 
our utmoft attention to the improvement of 
our wool and woollen manufaGures, for- 
merly called the gald-mine of this country. 
With this view, Mr. Editor, I beg leave, 
thro’ the channel of your ufeful publication, 
to throw out fome hints on this fub- 
jet, pointing out the practice of the 
Romans anciently, and of the Spaniards of 
late, t= r the purpofe of improving their wool. 
Varro informs us, that, in his time, the 
Romanus were wont to drive their fheep out 
of Apulia into Samnium before the fummer, 
and that the number of theep intended to 
graze there was given in, that a proper al- 
lotment of land might be affigned, accord- 
ing to their number and the goodnefs of the 
Tiare, During the wars that ravaged 
ftaly after the ruin of the Roman empire, 
this judicious pradtice was neglected for 
centuries: but Mr. Swinburne, in his 
Travels in Italy, relates, that it was 


‘sia renewed by Alphonfus the Firlt, 
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breeders of theep in his dominions with 3 
fine new race, imported from Spain, faid to 
be propagated from fheep fent into Spait’ a, 
prefent from England by king Edward. A, 
an encouragement to his people, the kip 
engaged to provide winter-pafture fur the 
fheep during feven mouths. The Crown 
not being poffeffed of Sufficient pafture for the 
great flock that in time might be expeMed 
rom Abruzzo, the minifter purchafed, from 
the Puglian proprietors, as much more ag 
was deemed adequate to this purpofe. Per. 
petual leales were made for feven months jp 
the year, during which time no other theep or 
cattle were allowed to feed on thefe paftures, 
So anxious was he for fuccefs, that, in cafe 
of the failure of herbage, the Crown referyed 
a power of compelling all fubjects to het on 
leafe fuch grafs-lands as might be wanted to 
make up the deficiency. ‘The flocks were to 
pals free from all dues and tolls, and to be 
rotected from all affaults or difturbances, 
Phe owners were furnifhhed with materials 
tor huts and folds at reafonable prices, on 
credit. The numbers traniported in this 
\Manner were computed at one million and 
two hundred thouland. The fubfequent wars 
again interrupted thefe laudable inttitutions, 

We have lately had two very particular 
accounts, that this practice is fill con. 
tinued in Spain, and with remarkable good 
fuccefs. 

The firft care of the thepherds in Spain, 
on coming to the fpot on which the theep 
are to be ted during the fummer, is to give 
to the ewes as much falt as they will eat. 
The method of giving itto them is as fol- 
lows: the thepherds place a fufficient num- 
ber of flat ftones about twenty feet from one 
another. He lays falt on each ftone, then 
leads his flock flowly between the ftones, and 
each theep eats at pleafure, This they fre 
quently repeat, the fheep feeding heartily, 
owing probably to the craving the falt occas 
fions: and they return to the falt with re- 
doubled ardor. ‘The atlowance of falt to 
each fheep during the feafon is nearly a pound 
and hali. This example may, in fome de- 
gree, be followed on the borders of Wales, 
in fome parts of Derbyfhire and Lancahiire, 
and perhaps with more fucceis on the hills 
on the borders between England and Scot- 
land. It is obterved that the wool of An: 


dalufia is coarie, becaufe their fheep never | 
change climate like the marine flocks ; whole | 
wool would allo degenerate, if they were | 
as that of Andaluia | 
would improve, were they accuftomed to | 


kept to one place: 


migrate. 


There are feveral other’ practices fol- | 


lowed in Spain, befides the migration 


Naples. He engaged to fupply the 
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¢ About the end of September they mark 
a Ef their theep, by rubbing on their loins ocre 
0 «6 diluted with water, being ef opinion that the 
3 sere, incorporating with the greafe of wool, 
ks sotects them from the inclemency of the 
1g weather. Others think that the ocre acts 
he 33 an abforbent, and fucks up the excels of 
n che tranfpiration. Thefe practices at leaft 
he are worthy of trial in the northern eountries, 
ed inftead of fhearing their fheep, which occa- 
sm fons a confiderable lofs of wool, whereas 
as the ocre would eafily wath out. 
T fn the end of Septtmber, the fheep be- 
in in their march toa warmer climate. ‘They 
or . a free paflage through all paftures and 
CS. commons belonging to the vintages. The 
afe hhepherds are careful to lead them to the 
ved fame paftures, where they had been the 
on former winter: for if they are not led thi- 
i to ther, they difcover the difference of the 
: to und by the great lenfibility of their ol- 
be Eaory organs. 
Ces, The Spaniards begin to thear their fheep 
ials searly as the weather will permit, left the 
on fleeces, being piled one above another, may 
this rat. They have buildings which will contain 
and the flock. This is the more neceflary, as 
vars the ewes are fo delicate, that, if immedi- 
nig, itely expofed to the chilling air of the night, 
ular vy would perifh. 
:on- the day of fhearing, the fheep are 
ood conducted into ‘a fudatory, where they 
we kept as clofe as poffible, that they may 
ainy fweat freely, in order to foften the wool. 
heep The Romans had a fomewhat fimilar prac- 
give tice. Columella relates that they foaked the 
eat. wool with oil and wine, tillit was faturated, 
fol- iefore the fhearing time. How far it would 
um be advifeable to imitate this practice fhould 
1 one referred to experiments. ‘That it might 
then @ be advifeable to fmear their - bodies ng 
, and» hearing {carcely admits of a doubt, as it 
free would prevent infects ftinging them, and 
rtilyy § perhaps depofiting their eggs in their fkins. 
occas Perhaps oil and ftrong beer might anfwer 
h re> this purpofe. 
it to The Romans at all times penned their 
pound heep in Clean folds, and carefully kept them 
ve de- Bite from filths, The theep were never al- 
Valet) bwed to feed till the fun had dried up the 
ahhirey Bw, becaufe the {pirting of the drops was 
¢ hills Blatt give the theep fore eyes. 
Scot: The Spaniards divided their wool into 
f Ans Bites forts. The batk and belly gave the 
never lperfine {the neck and fides gave the fine ; 
whole Bud the breaft, the fhoulders, and thighs, 
y Were Bx coarie. 
dalula | When the thepherds think there is the ap- 
ned '© Barance of a ftorm, they make proper fig- 
a | us to their dogs, to collect the flock, and 
¢s fol. | tad them to fhelter. I have been informed 
ee Bethe wool of our -fheep would be im- 
0 


@ved, if our fheep were kept under cover 
@ ib. Mag. March, 1790. 
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during the fevere winter nights. The ex- 
periment might be eafily made. 

Having thus related the pratice of other 
nations in. the management of their theep, 
in order. to improve their wool; examples 
which we in part at leaft may imitate; I 
fhall next confider the various articles of their 
food, in as far as they may tend to the fame 
purpole. That their food has a fenfible ef- 
fect on their wool, is manifeft from the dif- 
ference of the wool in different parts of 
this country, which difference probabl 
arifes from the difference of. their food. 
We have an inftance of a remarkable: 
difference in weal owing to I cannot fay what 
caule, The fa& is, that, notwithitanding 
the inclemency of the weather in Shetland, 
Ihave feenfhauls made of the woo! of the 
Shetland fheep little inferior to thofe from 
India. “Their management of their theep is: 
furely worthy of enquiry. 

The conftant verdure of our downs affords 
our fheep a food fuperiour to what any of 
our neighbours enjoy. The queftion is, 
whether this natural produétion of our 
downs may not be improved by introducing 
plants of which fheep are oblerved to be 
particularly fond, becaufe it is probable, that 
what feems tocontributetothcirhealth may al- 
focontribute to the improvementof their woo!, 

The late Lord Elibank, a nobleman dil- 
tinguifhed by his ingenuity and judgment, 
mentioned it asa certain fign that the hheep 
were particularly fond of fuch plants as, in 
their ufual paftures were not allowed to run 
to feed. His Lordfhip obferved, that in a 
pafture near his feat, in which grew a good 
deal of milfoil or yarrow, he. did not fee 
that it ever rofeto bloom. He therefore in- 
clofed a part of the pafture with hurdles, 
thereby to give the plant an opportunity to 
perfect its feed, which was carefully collect- 
ed, and fown in part of a field which was 
laid down with grals-feeds. The plants 
came up well; and, when the ground was 
next fummer in condition to bear the tread- 
ing of fheep, he fent in a number to cut up 
the grafs. His Lordfhip obferved that, be- 
fore the fheep touched the other graffles, 
they had eat up all the yarrow. The fheep 
are obferved to be allo very fond of ribwood 
or narrow: leaved plantain. 

I have been informed that in feveral parts, 
on the borders of Wales, burnet grows na- 
turally, of which the fheep are oblerved to 
be fond. Their wool there is faid to be pe- 
culiarly fine, and that their mutton is well . 
relifhed ; and the cattle and theep, which 
feed on it, give plenty of milk. AsI have 
feen fome experimests made on burnet, and 
have heard of others, I fhall beg leave to 
treat of it at fome length. : : 

* A_ general complaint againft burnet is, 

I that 
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that it docs not produce a fufficiently plenti- 

ful crop when it is fown in broad calt, and 

grafs comes up with it: the objection is 

a In order to judge of it fairly, it fhould 
frees properly. 

1 perennial plants, which have tap roots, 
as the lucerne and burnet have, fhould be 
raifed in nurferies, and tranfplanted. The 
burnet fhoulc from the nurfery be tranfplant- 
ed in rows; the plants ftanding at leaft at the 
diflance of four inches. It may be planted 
fo thick that it may &ll the furface of the 
eae Lucerne requires agreater diftance, 

aufe the fanny muft at all times be kept 


elear of grais and weeds. During the firft 


two years, the burnet fhould be kept clear 
of grals and weeds. It is fo ftrong and 
bufhy a plant, that, after that time, it will 
defend itfelf, and will thu: afford plentiful 
crops for years. Jt has a quality not fufficiently 
attended to. . It feems to yield more nourifh- 
ment than any other plant ; for creatures 
fed on it, ar¢ fooner fatiated than on any 
other plant. I remember a particular in- 
fiance of this. When Mr. Rocque firit 
offered it to public notice, a gentleman 
planted a {pot with itin his park, and hurled 
ut in. When it had grown to have the ap- 
pearance of a crop, he ordered fome fheep 
to be put to feed on it. ‘The theep were 
obferved to lie down on it, much more than 
was ufual with them; the fervants there- 
fore begged vy might be fet at liberty, left 
they might be flarved. The gentleman in- 
fifted that they might be kept on it as long 
as they had plenty of food. The food con- 
tinued much longer than was expecied ; 
and, to difcover what condition the theep 
were in, a butcher was called in to examine 
them, who found they were fatter than 
other fheep which fed at large in the park. 
It had the fame effect on a youth who ufu- 
ally breakfafted on milk; he found he was 
fatiated with little Iefs than half his ufual 
quantity, when he had the milk of a cow 
fed on burnet. Ite continuing to fupport 
the fheep fo long and well may be owing to 
its fpeedy and almoft imperceptible fprovting 
out. On this account it muft have the fame 
effe&t on all animals fed on it. 

At the time it was introduced into ufe 
hy Mr. Rocque, the Society tor the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, Manufactures and Com- 
merce, inftituted in London, offered a pre- 
mium for the culture of it: and I remem- 
ber one of the candidates, who lived, I 
think, in Lincolnhhire, informed the fociety, 
that in the autumn of that year, which had 
been very rainy, many of his theep were in 
fo bad a condition as to health, that he 
feared they would die; he however put 
them to feed on the burnet ; and, greatly con- 
trary to his expectation, they were, by 
Chriftmas, in as good a condition as any 
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of his flock. Other inftances of its poog 
effeéts might be produced; but | 

thefe are fufficient. Let me add, that 
continues in verdure moft part of the wintes 
and {prings very early. 

As many me grudge the labour and ey. 
pence of tran{planting burnet, they may, by 
the addition of many plants, improve the 
pafture in the following manner : after the 
hay is taken off the ground, or after the 
grafs is eaten very clofe, they may run the 
ground over with a harrow, which will tear 
up the old and decayed roots, or foggage, 
and in fome degree open the furface. | 
need .fcarce be mentioned that the tines 
fhould be kept clear of the decayed matter 
they take up. A due quantity of burnet. 
feed may then be {pread on the ground, and 
covered with a coat of dung: and the rain, 
frequent about Lammas, will enable the 
feeds to take root ; and the tearifying and 
dung will at any rate greatly improve the 
grals, 

I know a gentleman, who, during the 
war, acted with great fpirit and judgment, 
and now that peace is reftored, like a Ro 
man conful, and as becomes a good citizen, 
has turned his fword to a plowthare, and 
feeds a confiderable flock of theep with po- 
tatoes: farmers may now ule fuch fucculent 
fubflances to advantage, as they may, much 


to their proht, add dry hay, or even ftraw, | 
with the potatoes, by means of a much im- — 


proved chaff cutter, one of which may be 


feen in the repofitory of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, &c. in London. | 


The gentleman here alluded to has made 


fhades in his ground, into which his hheep | 
og | retire in hot gleams in fummer, and | 
elter them from the feverity of winter | 


to f 
ftorms. 


neighbours. 


As both potatves and turnips are liable to 
be deftroyed by fevere froft, the farmer | 


may now have a fuccedaneum, which may 
be depended on, even as late as April 
when there is no other fucculent food, vi 


the turnip-rooted cabbage, which may bere: 
lied on as an excellent food, when it is cult 
"vated with care and judgment, by traniplant-_ 
‘he burnet alfo Rands | 
the winter, and fhoots early in the {pring;) 


ing itin the autumn. 


but docs mot at an early feafon afford ' 


plentiful a crop as the turnip-rooted cad” 


bage does. 





In confequence of thefe meaiures, | 
he fells his wool at a better price than hi | 
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Though not perhaps properly belongioy ill p. 


to this fubject ; yet let me conclude by 0 






ferving the advantage that roots have ovgy ” 





hay, as a food for cattle and theep. 






hay is liable to be frequently greatly damage 


ed by stains, whereas roote are benefited ! 






it. This fhould be particularly attended ' dy 
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py the inhabitants of hilly countries, where 
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dod mins are more frequent, and falls heavier 
pe an in flat champaign countries. 
4, | JASON, 
nt of A Poftfcript to ihe New Bath 
rs poet By pat at Pajquin, Efq. 
} 
the Pr‘HIS is an entertaining production of 
‘the ‘| theepiftolary kind. Asa ipecimen of 
the the author’s manner, we felect the following 
the whimfical defeription of the epicurean avi- 
tar dity of the guefts at a Corporation Dinner, 
a which we truft will prove very acceptable to 
a. the laughter-loving reader. 
ines | 
atter As dinner was order’d precilcly at three, 
net- Treach’d the Town Hall with their time 
a to agree, (par’d cap-a-pee. 
rain, Where I found the gourmands all pre- 
the In the room tres magnifique—an clegant 
and building ! (ing : 
; the Wasa head of Minerva -inveloped by gild- 
The fprigs of virtii fay ’twas done in a 
r the freak (ter Leake, 
nenly y a worthy old Magiftrate—one Mal- 
Ro lov’d fimple truth, and abhor’d the 
eee antique, , 
» and But efpecially her who taught Grecians their 
h po- letters, ( betters. 
-ulent And made low plebeians as wife as their 
much When Hunger had whetted my ftomach’s 
raw, defires, ( "Squires : 
him HT took my feat next to fome Somerfet 
ay be When Alderman Stump, (with two cheeks 
or the | like two codlins, ( Maudlin’s, 
mdon MH Who refembles Old Stupid the provoft of 
made Though in nafal proportions the Cit’s fome- 
theep what coarfer 
rand Politely infifted 1’d fwallow a forcer ! 
wintel @ His intentions at firft I could not compre- 
alures; BB hend, {an end, 
an bis BP Bot he foon put my doubts and my fears at 
@ By calling a waiter, who food by juft han- 
able to —«6y, ( brandy.— 
armel T> bring from the fide-board a bumper of 
h my @ The gnefts all expectant, by this time near 
Apr frantic, (foaming Atlantic: 
dy VW BE Look’d Jike half famith’d fharks in the 
y ber BW Where the Devil’s the Dinner?” cry’d 
is Cultie | __ one at the top, ( Alderman Sop. 
wer "Where the Devil’s the Dinner?” bawl’d 
o fan Ar length the long with’d-for bleft coufe- 
{prim?) quence came, (in a flame, 
ford 4 ‘And the cook op'd the door with his face 
ed 8)  Poliow’d clofe by fome dozens, who each 
. bore a difh, (with fith. 
elongits Eacumber’d with poultry, with flefh, or 
: by We were all fo clofe hemm’d, fcarce an 
ave ia earthquake eould rout us: (about us; 
‘Pp; “4nd Soups and Sirloins fmok’d abundant 
y —< ag OW cach feiz'd his prey ere the cook could 
mre id uncover, (in a plover. 
€ , 


And the chaplain faid grace—with his fork 








| 








I fat harrow’d with thought when I faw 

And exclaim’d, Heaven help us if eating's 

For all went to labour, like mafons at Ba- 
bel, (the table : 

And confufion burft forward and govern’d 

Three fourths had aflembled at gaunt Fa- 
mine’s call, (tor us all ; 

And ’twas each for himfelf and the Lord 

‘* Here waiter, you \aiter —come, noue of 
vour {neéts’’— (fcoundrel h’s no ears ?”’ 

**T have bawl’d my throat fore,—fure the 

“* More Bread—bring fome Porter — you dog 
where’s the Muftard ? 

** A wing of that Duck—more Leveret— 
fome Cuftard !”? . 

‘6 Why all the fat’s gone fromthe Turtle, 
here’s manners |’ 

*« Zounds ! the geefe are as tough as the 
hides of old tanners.”’ 

** A bottle of Wind there, for I and my 
friend here.”’ 

‘© This feaft is not worth half the time that 
we fpend here.”’ — 

‘ Neighbour Spriggins—I challenge your 

_ Hob-a- Nob,’’ — 

*¢ Where the Devil’s the Wen’fon ?—this 
Dinner’s a job.” 

6 More Pepper—a flice of that Haunch. 
where the relt cut 

* You Villain! the Gravy has fpoil’d my 
new wailicoat.’’ 

‘¢ I’ve been roaring for that Spanith Hingun 
this hour.” (four.” — 

‘© A morfel of Weal—’fbood the Sherry is 

Thus Agarchy’s claims became broader and 
broader, (* Gentlemen, Order |’ 

Till a voice from the chair thunder’d—~ 

Now filence prevail’d, and the monfter was 
tam'‘d, ( proclaim’d— 

Till—* all charge your glafies’’ was loudly 

Then bottles and bowls went in quick cir- 
culation, (dation : 

Full of liquor that threaten’d a fmall inun- 

Often three hands at once grappled hard a 
decanter, { would not banter. 

For Thirft conquer’d Mirth, and e’en Wit 

Here’s the King! roar’d the Mayor with a 
fonorous found, 

‘¢ Here’s the King !’”’ echoed all the queer 
banqueters round ; 

And to prime us with {pirits before we fat 
down, ( Brown. 

We all gave a bumper to one Miftreis 

Some growl’d this was doing the bufin: fs 
too quickly, (or fickly : 

But the tew that demurr’d were or ftupid 

And a codger obferv’d he was happy to dine, 

When the mayor knew his cue— for the 
mayor deals in wine. 


Befides this diftinét fpecimen of the me- 
cits of the Pofticript, there is much wis 
comica im the author’s account of * The 

Las Brown 
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Brown Jugs,” the revels of ‘ The Irith 
Club,”’ on the « Symptoms of the Gout.’’ 
Fis catalogue of the ** Beautics of Bath,” 
is replete alfo with that accuracy of obfer- 
vation which fprings from a capacity of 
dilcerning real A shia a and agreeably con- 
trafting the uncouth habits of vulgarifm 
with the conciliating charms of polite life. 

We clofe our remarks with a Stanza from 
Pafquin’s Poetic Admonition to Dr, Long 
of Bath. 3 


Whene’er you prune a Blackleg’s toe, 
Who lives by fraud and trick ; 

J hope you'll goad the focial foe, 
And cut him—to the quick, 


Account of an Apology for the Liturgy and 
Clerey of the Church of England. in an- 
fewer to a Pampblet, intitled, Hints, Sc. 
jubmitted to the ferious attention of the 
Clerey, Nobility, and Gentry, newly ajjo- 
ciated. 


Res controverfy between the Church of 
_ England and the opponents of the Teft 
and Corporation As is no longer a religious, 
but a political controverly ; and it is not the 
fir ft time the claims cf confcience have been 
made the ftalking horte of ambition. 

A very refpectable body of Diflenters take 
no fhare in the conteft ; ftand aloof from the 
parties moft deeply engaged ; and obvioufly 
f.el no concern for the iffue. Grateful to 
God and to their country for the valuable 
immunities they poflefs, and happy and con- 
tented to enjoy them in peace, they neither 
difquiet themielves, nor ferment, dire&ly or 
indirectly, the difquiet of others. Thefe, 
though by much the largeft number, have 
the honour to be fiigmatized as irrational by 
a few factious demagogues, who arrogate to 
themlelves and their bigotted adherents the 
diftin@ion of rational Diffenters. 

It is with thefe laft the fermentation, 
which threatens once more to convulfe the 
empire, originates. . Even men of high rank 
and political celebrity have condefcended, as 
the rumour circulates, to take an adtive and 
perfonal intereft in the controverfy. A 
pamphlet, much read during the recefs of 
parhament, has been generally and confis 
dently afcribed.toa nobleman, on whofe of- 
ficial delinquency the immortal! Junius grafc- 
ed moft ot his fame,. , This recreant courtier, 
after exhaufting his genius in the fervice of 
the ftate, applies his debilitated talents rather 
officioufly to the improvement of the church: 
hut, from the opinion of the performance 
betore us, his exertions were not more abor- 
tive in the one cafe than they are likely to 
prove in the other. | 

Much diflatisfaction is both infinuated and 
exprefied againft fuch of the eftablithed cler- 
gy as ciffer from the dogmas laid down by 
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the Layman, concerning the neceffity of re. 
vifing the Liturgy. It is to repel a variety 
of illiberal ints, and oblique reflections of 
this fort that the prefent miaflerly Apolop, 
has been deemed neceflary: And we are jy 
no danger of contradiction from the candid 
and impartial of al! denominations, in aflert. 
ings that the minill: y and fervice ot Our hap- 
py eftablithment are licre vindicated in a mo 
fatistactory manner, and ina ftyle of dignity 
and moderation whicit refleAs peculiar crediy 
both on the writs and the caule he de. 
fends. | 

That irreligion and profligacy are the 
charadéteriltics of the times, that the Nec 
Afjoctation is conilitutionally inadequate to 
produce the reform it propoles, that the 
manners of the people at large can be effec. 
tually corrected only by a becoming deport: 
ment in their fuperiorsy are points in which 
the opinion of the Layman and Clergyman 
coincide. This coincidence of fentiment, 
however, is fuddenly iaterrupted, and final- 
ly concludes with an abruptnefs and decifion 
at once beautitul and impretlive. ‘Thele are 
the words of the latter in reply to the for- 
mcr—-— ) : 

‘¢ Thus far I travel in company with you, 
with fatisfactioh and delight: but here, alas! 
is the parting point, at which I feel myfelf 
compelled to leave you: we are arrived a 
the vertex of the angle of the Samian letter, 
after which every ftep we take will remove 
us to a farther diftance from each other: 
from this place we feparate, never to mec! 
more.” | 

There is not an obliquity in the whol 
pamphlet, written as itis with infinite fophiliry 
and addrefs, not traced and expofed in a 
manner the moft eafy and luminous in the 
Apology. Here evéry exception made to 
the Liturgy is examined and removed, anc 
an illuftrious litt of the moft diftinguithed 
characters for virtue and learning brought to 
depofe in its favour. ‘The clergy are reicued 
from the ebloguy to which the Layman et: 


deavoured to fubjedt them; their orthodoxy | 


afferted and. defended on the moft liberal 


principles; and the motives in which the | 


Hints, &c. originate, fully difplayed. 


From many obfervations and allufons 


the feveral difcuifions of which the apology 
confifis, we not’ only trace the hand of 4 


mafter, but of one who has full accels to all | 


the arcana of high life. The picture of a 


nobleman, or man of fafhion, attending Di : 
vine Service in the Royal Suite (page 11); 
oa c d *s Crili- 
~* eymmon 5 

Ge. and Dr. Sym: | 


the critique on 
cal Obfervation, 


monds is faid to be the bofom friend, o 
more probably, confefor to the Duke of . : 
(page 72) % and the charadter fo appolitely | 
drawn of the two metropolitans, efpecially | 
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of York, are all inftances of our author’s 
iatimate acquaintance with the fafhionable 
"world. | , 

It is faid by the Layman in the Hints, &e. 
—Yet we bave another Arckbifbop (of Can- 
terbury, I mean.) On the words within the 
parentheles the Clergyman threwdly remarkg 
m thefe terms :— 

“ If this omiflion of civility on your part 
were defigned to mortify the perfon againft 
whom it is directed, (for you could not en- 
rertain a thought, that it would be at all re- 
garded, and hardly noticed, by aly one 
efe) it has certainly miflcd of its aim; for 
if there be a man alive, who enjoys. in a 
larger meafure than others the bleffing of 
being fatisfied from bimfelf, or who, meane- 
ing well and acting uprightly, is perfectly at 
éale as to the interpretation which malice or 
miflake may put upon his conduct, it is this 
venerable and learned prelate. And yet 
there have been times in which he has for a 
moment laid afide his natural tranquiiity ; 
when he has been unjuftly attacked himielf, 
or, what affects him more, when the great 
principles of religion and government have 
been unjuftly attacked in his prefence ; and 
by thole,; who have happened to be ipedla- 
torsoffuch a fcene, I believe it will be 
allowed, that his affailant has had no caule 
to gratulate himfelf on his temerity.” 

The Apologift, whoever he is, thinks it 
neceflary to fay fomething aifo of himilelf, 
which confirms our conjecture that he is no 
common author :— : 

’ # Thus much,”’ continwes he, ** I have 
allowed myfelfto fay of our two excellent 


Metropolitans. © As’ a Clergyman of the 
church of ~England, I owed © them this 
tribute of refpect and ‘duty. And yet, 


Sir, et me aflure you, (for I know what 
a Layman is ready to fulpect), that if I 
had any perfonal favours to afk, or even to 
receive trom either of them, or if I had not 
telolved to conceal my name from their no- 
tice, thistribate, ifimall asit is, had rot been 
paid.” | ; ‘ee 

We know nothing on this very important 
controverly that givés a‘more jult and candid 
Ratement of the various articles on which 
the arguments adduced by the re/lpective 
parties hinge. It is written with fimplicity 
and manlinefs, and wi!l afford to every candid 
mind who wifhes to know the truth, abun- 
dant fatisfaction. 


Account of Tradés by Warburton, and a 
Warburtonian, not admitted into the Col- 
dedlions of their refpe&ive Works. 


Ys the literary asin the material world, 
violence never agitates the fyftem with- 
Sut an adequate caufe either implied or ex- 
Prefled.———-Of minds, indeed, like other 
things, there are fome weak, fome ftrong ; 
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fome difconcerted by nothing, and others by 
every thing: And we have not unfrequently 
obferved, that thofe moft loaded and wei. h- 
ed down by the claffical lumber of Greece and 
Rome, while vilibly panting under the pref- 
fure, are as fufceptible of infult, as lofty 
and as irritable as the moft illiterate of their 
cotemporaries. | 

It woud feem, that the capricious defti- 
nies delighted even in the moft trivial in- 
ftances to [port with the hopes, the acquifi- 
tions, and the felf-coniequence of mortals } 
Letters, calculated as they ara, to enlighten 
the human underitanding, and give luftre 
and contiitence to charaéter, often produce 
no better effect than fyftematic dulnets, offi- 
cial gravity, an over-bearing demeanour, 
or the impudent rhodomontade of a dema- 
gogue. 

it is want of nerve, or a relaxation in 
all the better fibres of the heart, that ren- 
ders our imaginations fo tender, fo inflam- 
mable, and fo impatient under every thing 
we diflike. Among the Stoics of antiquity, 
there was no greater fign of debility than 
want of temper; and he who was moft apt 
to be angry, was always deemed the weakeft 
man. Reaton is generally ftill in proporti- 
on as paffion is vociferous; and no great 
deal of either tafte or genius can be expected, 
where, inftead of coolnefs and deliberation, 
warmth and temerity are indulged. 

The good Bp. Taylor fomewhere remarks, 
that a cat, who is the moft {piteful of animals, 
has alfo the rougheft tongue. Of thofe who 
pretend to tafte, it is rather furprifing to find 
any ambitious of diftinguifhing themfelves 
by foul language. Therfites, whom old 
Homer damns to everlafting fame, is the on- 
ly one who has gained any thing like im- 
mortality this way; and the honour, not- 
withitanding its antiquity, is furely no objeét 
of envy. 

But why are the elegant and placid pur- 
fuits of literature and genius thus interrupted 
and embroiled? Is it from pique, chagrin, 
or impertinenct, that the intelledtual, like 
the political, hemifphere is blackened with 
fterms? Where fhall we look for compofure, 
elevation, and’ dignity of mind, an imagi- 
nation railed, corrected, and purified by 
tafte, or an underftanding enlightened and 
directed by philolophy, but in theintercourfe 
and writings of individuals, diftinguithed 
from the vulgar by polifhed mangers and 
polite literature’? 

Indeed, learning without philofophy is 
little better than a thell without the kernel ; 
and every day’s experience proves, that the 
greatelt (cholars are feldom exempt from the 
greatcft frailties.:’ Men: of erudition, defti- 
tute of common prudence and good nature, 
are in general abandoned to the influence of : 
feelings unworthy of their parts, and which 

: precomunaer 





predominate only in the loweft, the loofeft, 
and the vileft of the {pecies. 

The difpofition of mind in which the pub- 
lication before us challenges our attention, 
fuggelis thefe refleCtions. The editor dif- 
covers powers, both natural and acquired, 
fo very fuperior to his feclings, that we have 
read his Dedication and Pretace with a mix- 
ture of altonifhment and difguft. The per- 
emptory ftyle in which he appreciates our 
molt illultrious writers, botly dead and alive; 
the intimate acquaintance with men of let 
ters of every denomination, of which he 
boaits ; the magifterial authority he arrogates 
ja deciding the merits of works which are in 
every library, aud read by every fcholar in 
the kingdom; his extreme propenfity to 
hector and inveigh; and his fagacity, dili- 
gence, and fuccefs in reviving altercations 
that can he no longer interefling to the pub- 
lic, are fuch imperfections in the temper as 
muft tarnifh the lullre of the brightel abi- 
lities. 3 

In politics, where the feelings of indivi- 
duais are rendered irritable by the virulence 
of party {pirit ; where intereft pervades and 
animates every fold and winding of intrigue ; 
where all that zeal and exertion are laid out 
in the woaft, which are laudable only in the 
belt caufe ; and where the law on both fides 
is indifcriminate abule ; we are not furprifed 
at the violence and noife of a wordy war.— 
There is room, and often reafon, for pal- 
fion, where the hopes and views of men are 
affeétcd. The heat is natural; and it of- 
fends the lefs that its fource is obvious, and 
its duration but momentary. 

Surely we are not to look for the turbu- 
lence of animolity, the rage ot dilappointed 
pride, the feverifhh impatience of tpleen, or 
the impotent refentrments of envy, in the 
cool fequeftered thades of philelophy; far 
lefs in the bowers facred to claffical improve- 
ment; and leaft of all in the hallowed walks 
oi theology! 

When therefore a dignitary of the church, 
a writer of celebrity, a great fcholar, and, 
what is better, a good and an amiable man, 
is treated in a ftyle marked by farcafm and 
atperiiy, in language the moft indignant, at- 
fociated with refpectability of talent, with 
contumely and reproach, we cannot help 
wifhing the reafons of a conduct thus out- 
rageous had been given explicitly. 

Here, however, isan efleG, and a violent 
ane too, without any apparent caule! The 
editor burfts upon the public in a blaze; 
and the fire which feems caiculated only to 
confume himfelf, is alio and folely of his 
own kindling ! 

The venerable prelate, againft whofe peace 
and refpectability this idle and impetuous ex- 
plofion is directed, continues neverthelels 
unimpeached; or, at leaft, the faults tuus 
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pompoufly blazoned and aggravated are {, 
perfectly trivial, that it is impoffible, by the 
moft elaborate declamation, to urge them 
ferioufly without ridicule. 

Becaufe, under the influence of arden 
friendthip, the prefent Bp. of \W. was in the 
habit of defending the autlhor of the D, J. 
from fuch attacks as might have diverted 
him from the profecution of his important 
labours; and becaule on thefe interefiin 
accafions, the Bp. of W. diiovered perhaps 
more wit than caution, he 1s fubjected ty q 
torrent of anonymous flander, and the foy). 
eft invective. Every epithet adopted in def. 
cribing the opponents of Warburton is ap. 
plied indifcriminately to his defender, ang 
no unfair mode of reafoning, no want of can. 
dour, no inftance of ftupidity, allezed in the 
courfe of a long and fervid controverfy, 
while the controverfy engrofled the learned 
and religious world againft the enemies of 
our religion, and one of its ableft advocate, 
but is brought forward, and unequivocally 
applied to his Lordihip. 

Would the Editor have us infer from this 
bold imperious manner of running down an 
auihor of repute, that they bell deferve to 
be upbraided in the identical terms which it 
may fometimes be their duty to employ for 
intimidating, correcting, or even improving 
the worlt ; that no man ought to utter a 
woid to another which ts not applicable to 
himielf ; and that it is a mighty meritori- 
ous effort to rummage the work of an au- 
thor for all the hard words he has ufed in 
the heat of debate, and {pout them coolly in 
his face ? 

We fhould be glad to fee what this dough- 
ty Editor would anfwer to the following 
queries— Have you practifed the golden rule 
in this inftanee, of doing as you would be 
done by ? How would you fubmit to the 
contumely which you pour with fo little 
mercy, with fo little juftice, and fo little 
decency, on a character whom you may 
envy, but cannot equal? Will you fay, this 
unprovoked attack 1s not infligated by fome 
umbrage moit probably founded on the ma- 


lignant influence of an infidious whifper? | 
Are you certain that you are not actually - 


duped by the artifice of an incendiary! 
Have you tried every likely expedient for 


bringing the aggreffor to fatisfaction before 


you had recourle to a public outrage for re 
drefling a private wrong ? 

Theie queftions are put on the fuppolitt 
on that the editor is oflended ; and itis te 
only hypothefis upon which we can account 


for his firange unprecedented interference | 


with the productiens of another. Bute 
though this were the fad, of which he 


vouchfafes no proof, all his logic and lear | 


ing will not reconcile his republications 


ther to common juflice or common mest 
hiv 
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got to mention that delicacy which we ex- 
cabs the intercourfe of fcholars and gen- 


a 
The learned and worthy Bp. of W. is 
loudly upbraided for not flating his autho- 
rity for fupprefling thofe pieces of Warbur- 
ton which appear in this volume. Is not the 
blick at equal liberty to demand, upon 
what documents the Editor ftands up in de- 
fence of Drs. Leland and Jortin ? Ought 
he not to put the credentials which contti- 
tate him the champion and guardian of their 
fibumous fame out of all doubt, before 
EF adopts a refieClion fo applicable to the 
extreme impertinence of his own condudt ? 
The very number of copies in the late 
quarto impreflion of Warburton’s works, is 
by him conftrued ina manner dilrefpectful 
tothe Bp. of W. This charge fhows how 
minute our Editor has been in his inquiries 
io make himielt mafier of the bufincle. Lits 
indefiry would not difcredit an Old Bailey 
Solicitor ; and it is hardto fay what will 
leafe a faftidious mind, or a mind out of 
ar. This, however, is merely a quel- 
tion of trade, in which the bookleller muft 
have heen confulted, as the moft competent 
judge of the probable demand for an edition 
thus {plendid and expenfive. 
OF the pieces republifhed the public have 
been long in poflcfhon ; and we dilmifs this 


article with obferving, that it is likely to in- ’ 


jure none of the chara¢ters concerned, ex- 
cept that of the Editor, on whom it faflens 
an indelible charge of the grofleit petu- 
lance. 


A Letter to the Reverend Do@oer Parr. Oc- 
cafioned by bis republication of Traédis by 
Warburton and a Warburtonian. 


Sper is an honeft and difpaffionate cor- 
rection of the editor of the preceding 
article. His conduct is here appreciated 
without aggravation, and ridiculed with the 
wit and urbanity of a {cholar and a gen- 
tleman. The following is a fpecimen of 
this author’s ftyle, and his eflimate of the 
labours he imputes to Dr. Parr :— 
Whether the Tracts were written by 
the prelate to whom, under the title of a 
arned Critic, you bave dedicated them, 
Il know not; nor is it of any confequence 
to the prefent concern ; neither is it of any 
moment whether he acknowledge them or 
hot. If your real objet had been the de- 
fence of the Drs. Jortin and Leland, thefe 
crcumflances would have been of as little 
pegeence to your purpofe as mine ; {ince, 
if defence be neceflary, it is certainly fo in 
rcale. But, that I may give you all 
the credit you defire astothis matter, [ am 
willing for the prefent to admit your evidence 
%to the identity of the author ; whoever he 
Was, the Tracts themlelyes have very confi- 


derable merit. That on the Delicacy of 
Friendhhip is the fineft piece of irony I ever 
beheld, aad fully juftifies itfelf on the peru- 
fal: and the Letter to Dr Leland is a matf- 
ter piece of criticiim, not unworthy the 
friend and vindicator of the learned 7 
of G. Had the republication of thele 
tracts been unattended by the fpleen and 
blufter of your dedication; had they 
been prefented with the decency of a fcho- 
lar, and not dragged into view with the fe- 
rocity of a ruffian, the public (leaving you 
to reconcile the impropriety of voluntarily 
taking upon you the office of republication ) 
would have gladly hailed their approach, 
without fecling mortified at the dilgrace 
which attends their prefent conneétion.’ 

We are of opinion, whoever reads this 
pamphlet with candour, and examines the 
whole contention honeftly, muft confider 
Dr. Parr as having conducted himfelf rather 
rafhly, and that al! his abilities will hardl 
recover the credit he mutt have loft, by ai- 
fuming the charaCler of editor thus offici- 
oufly. 


Account of Stri@ures on the Eccl-fafiical 
and Literary Hiflory of Ireland: from the 
mofi ancient Times till the Introdudiion of 
the Roman Ritual, and the Eflablifhment 
of the Papal Supremacy by Heary Il. Kine 
of England. Alfa, an Hifiortcal sketed of 
the Confittutton and Givernment of Ire- 
land, from the mofl early auibenticated 
Period, down to the Year 1783. By Tho- 
mas Campbell, LL. D. Chancellor of St. 
Macartin's, Clogher. 


T is the commendable, becaufe honeft, 
intention of this performance {which is, 
in a great degree, controverfial), to reclaim 
the Irth from the vanity of boafting a 
cefcent from particular anceflors, of too re- 
mote antiquity to be warranted by authentic 
documents, or even by probability ; and to 
fix the hiftory of Ireland on the fure ground 
of credibility, confirmned by records. In the 
words of the liberal minded author, 
© An appeal is here made to the judicious 
world to decide, which fyftem does moft 
honour to Ireland; that which elaborately 
declaims upon the tradition.l fongs of unlet- 
tered bards, and the ill-devifed tales of half- 


learned monks ; -or that whith,* rejecting 


all fufpicion of impofiure, would affert our 
honeft claim to a very high antiquity, in the 
common acceptation of that word, without 
yielding to an unmanly credulity, and with- 
out recurring toa fort of miracle, or the 
exiflence of literature and refinement in this 
fequeftered ifland, when the other Britith 
ifles, and the whole north- wet of Europe, 
were funk im barbarifm, and canopiéd in ig- 
noranve: .(i% 155.) 

In laborious endeavours to trace nations 
te 
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to an illuftrious origin, he elfewhere well 
obferves, 

‘ Inftead of proof, the moft diligerit in- 
quiries generally terminate in downright ig- 
norance of the matter, or in a neft of pi- 
rates or a band of freebooters, or the hut 
of a barbarian, or the foreft of the favage. 
Inftead then of exploring the footfteps of 
our anceftors in the moft imperfeét flate of 
fociety, we fhould rather haften to cover the 
nakednefs of our fathers.’ (P. 6) 

In conformity with thele ideas, the refult 
of extenfive knowledge, he fums up a fub- 
ject (on which others expatiate with warm 


Imaginations and poetic licenfe), in few 


words, whieh imprefs cool reflection with 
full conviction. 

¢ An epitome of the civil hiflory of an- 
cient Ircland is briefly this:—Divided anc 
fubdivided into a multiplicity of petty ftates, 
connefted together by no bond of political 
union, cemented by no fenfe of common 
interefts; each little community was to it- 
felf the centre and circumference of all its 
regards, and al! its attachments. With 
perhaps greater animofity towards their 
neighbour than their national enemy, they 
refifted feparately, and were feparately de- 
feated. So that the obfervation of Tacitus 
is as applicable to them as to the people who 
gave occafionto it: Dum /ngult pugnant, 
univerfi vincuntur. (P. 12.) 

- That we are all vefeendants from the firft 
Adam, is a generally received opinion; the 
intermediate generations are funk im Irrevo- 
cable oblivion: but the invention of letters, 
and the habitual ule of them, enabled the 
poflefiors, a few ages ago, to declare who 
they were, and to emerge into notice. We 
have already intimated the controveriial 
complexion of this work ; for while fome 
zeatots for Irifh fame fcruple not to boaft a 
defcent from Japhet the fon of Noah (a 
pretenfion which, as our author juftly re- 
marks, betrays its invention to have been 
alter the introduction of Chriftianity into 
the country); and defcant at large on the 
exploits, politenefs, and fplendour of their 
Pagan anceftors, whom they chule to de- 
rive from the moft illuftrious of the ancient 
nations; Dr. Campbell refutes fuch vifi- 
onary genealogies, and bombaft reprefenta- 
tions, not only by fair reafoning and proba- 
bility, but by comparing thefe fanciful nar- 
rations with each other, and even by point- 
ing out their own particular inconfiltencies. 
Among the reft, he treats Mr. Macphericn, 
that un@aunted champion for the Scottith 
competition with Ireland, in reipect of le- 
gendary antiquity, with very little cere- 
mony: but we thall avoid all particulars 
that wear the appearance of perjonal war- 


Jare. 


After thus clearing away the rubbifl, 
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which, like artificial ruins in a pleat. 
ground, never were parts of former perfed 
buildings, Dr. Campbell commences h; 

hiftory at the carlieft point of time which be 
thinks truth will warrant; viz. the fh 
preaching of the gofpel in Ireland, the pri. 
mitive Scotia, by St. Patrick, in the fifi, 
century. From this era, he traces, firp 

the ecclefiaftital hiftory of the country ‘ 
the Englifh invafion under Henry M. and 
then the civil hiftory; to the year 178, 

ina clear, intelligent, and liberal manner, 
In the ecclefiaftical part, we have the probae 
ble ufe of the famous fmall round towers fo 
frequentiy found in Ireland, and which hadi 
been the objects of much learned difquifition, 
Thele, according to the Door, are no 
older than the ninth century, and were only 
belfries erected for the reception of a final! 
bell, atthe time when their churches and 
monafteries were thatched buildings of woad, 
wattles, and fods. * When the cloifters wer 
huts, the monks would be content to anfwer 
the fummons of a bell, not larger than tha 
which we now call a dinner-bell. The pride 
of the wooden abbey was its little bell and 
{tone belfrey.’ (P. 229). 

The hiftorical fketch of the contftitution 
and government of Ireland, was, we are 
informed, drawn up at the requeft of Richard 
Gough, Efquire, as a fupplement to Cam- 
den’s Account of the Government of Ire. 
land, to be interted tn his edition of the Ari- 
fannia; and it may be confidered as preli- 
minary to a hiftory more at large, which 
we may foon hope to recéive trom the fame 
pen. 

This volume alfo contains fome new!- 
paper controverfy on the fubje& of Irih 
antiquities, in which, certain recent writers 
are animadverted on with great freedom: 
but we wil only hint our opinion, that it is 
more rational to cultivate a reputation in pol: 
feffion, than to aflert difputable pretenfions 
to times that are almoft funk in oblivion. 

As a fpecimen that will amufe our read- 
ers, and exhibit no difadvantageous view of 
Dr. Campbell’s political principles in con- 


traft with thole of Dr. Samuel Johnifon, we | 
fhal! extract the following note, where he | 
treats of the expedition of Henry II. to | 


Ireland : 


‘ Suppofing that Henry Plantagenet ha¢ 


heen in the ftritteft fenfe the conqueror of 


Ireland, and that he had reduced the whole 
nation to anconditional obedience to his gor | 
vernment, and that the Irith inftead of be | 
coming bis vaflals had become his fubjetts | 
and of courfe that he became as weil entitled | 
to the ftyle of King, as of Lord of Ireland, 


: @ & 
then let us examine what rights were com | 


veyed by this conquelt, to him and his fue 
ceflors. 


 € Conqueft is force. Force is a phyfcs 
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a 2 and right a moral quality: and between ef- 
* fences thus diftin® there can never refule 
hie 7 the relationthip of caufe and effect. For 
he (though force may inveft with power, it can 
firfk no more convey a right than the found of a 
oti trumpet can produce the tafte of honey: or 
afth the colour of {carlet the {mell of arofe. If 
rf right could be fuppofed to be the effect of 
a power, the immutable nature of right and 
and wrong would vary, according to the phyfi- 
83, cal momentum of force. For if a power be 
inte. firong enough to change the poffeffion of a 
hes property’, then the right would follow the 
, fe wer, as the effect its caufe. OF courle, 
have weaknefs would be divetted of all its rights, 
ea and there would be as many rights as ‘pow- 
net es toclaim them. Then a villain with a 
one dagger or piftol at my breaft, would have a 
Pan ai right over my perton or property, if he can 
and fybdue me; and I, if weaker, would have no 
‘ood, right to refift him 7 becadle it is fuppoted 
were that the right is decided by the prepollence 
fare of force. 
thas ‘ Many ponderous tones have been writ- 
pride ten to afceriain the rights of war. As if 
and murder and devaftation, things effentially 
wrong, could be reduced to right by fyl- 
ution tem. For what is war, but-theft and rob- 
e are bery on a great fcale? As burglary is no- 
chard thing but a fiege in miniature. Yet I do 
Cam: not find that the rights of theft, robbery, 
Ire: murder, and burglary have been as yet de- 
» Brie He fined. The numbers concerned in any ag- 
preli- §§ greflion, are fo far from diminifhing the 
which guilt of the action, that they imereafe tt, in 
fame 9 Proportion to thofe numbers, becaufe they 
an do more mifchief than a few. 
new!- ‘ But leaving philofophy to weep that 
dri the confequences of this doctrine (fo fhock- 
vriters ing to every moral inftinét, -fo repugnant to 
dom: @ ery rule of rectitude) may be traced in 
at itis Meal the great tranfaCions of the univerte, 
in pof- @ we muft confefs that it would be no ealy 
nfions matter to prove that it was not the mtention 
ion. of nature that the ftronger fhould govern the 
-read- 9 Weaker: for why elfe does the diftribute her 
iew of #@ powers and talents in fuch unequal meafures 
n cons [id proportions to the children of men? 
yn, we MM though it be true that power can never 
ere he Mi @8vey aright, yet it is equally true that 
If. to He focieties, however conflituted, are go- 
med by force. By force the father go- 
et had @ ns the chiid, the hufband the wife, and 
eror of @emafter the family. A family is a ftate 
- whole @"miniature. Here commences fubordina- 
his gor | Vain is it to recur to a virtual com- 
| of bee HBR for the origination of fociety. Man- 
ubjects, Mads, and ever has been, even in its moft 
entitled ftate, uniformly found in fociety, and 
jreland, @%der fubjeCtion. The animal MAN may 
re cone M* found in folitude, but man the SPECIES, 
his fcr MSlocial. The word law involves in it the 
"aof afanétion. Fhe fanction is force. 
physical, Mid let the fovereignty of a flate be lodged 
a @ lib, Mag. March, 1790. 
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where it may, the firft magiftrate bears a 
fword, though not always a fceptre. All 
focieties then are governed by force, with- 
out being much controlled by principles of 
metaphyfics. 

* Had the Irith invaded the Englith nation, 
and had Henry II. come over, as he did, 
by way of retaliation, then his right of con- 
queft could not be called in queftion. But 
this was not the cafe, the Englith were the 
firft invaders ; and, of courfe, their fuperior 
force could give them no rights over the 
perfons or property of an unoffending peo- 
ple, and much leis over theit pofterity.— 
Wars cannot be juft on both fides, and they 
are generally unjuft on both. The Irih 
ftood upon the defenfive, and therefore were 
not to be blamed. Contequently, the invafion 
of Ireland, by the king of England, can 
never be juftified on the principles of right; 
and yet it cannot be much coni mned, by 
the moft {queamith politician, upon the max- 
ims of the world. For what is the hiftory 
of any country, but a reflected image of hu- 
man depravity, a painful detail of violated 
rights, a frightful regifter of wars, uncer- 
taken upon the jame principle that Leviathan 
{wallows up the frmaller fith? 

¢ But, it does not irom hence follow that 
one nation acquires a RIGHT to govern ano- 
ther nation, becaule it is able to tubdue it, 
and to compel its people to enter into fub- 
miffive compacts ia order to obtain peace. 
And I will add, that it 1s unwife to argue 
(as many writers have done, and particu- 
larly profeffor Blackftone), that Henry I, 
derived his title to Ireland from the right 
of conqueft. For if force was his only title, 
then a fuperior force can at any time anni- 
hilare that tile. And, if ideas of natural 
right are at all to enter into /uch difcuffi- 
ons, it follows @ fortiort that a conquered 
nation is more jultifiable in thaking off a 
foreign yoke at any time it feels itlelf in 
force, than the conqueror was in laying it 
on. But I fhudder at the confequence of a 
doctrine which univerially abfolves nations 
from their allegiance, whenever they can 
find an opportunity to withdraw themielves 
from an enforced. igpjection. 

¢ Yet this right Ff conqueft was vehe- 
mently urged againft me by Dr. Johnfon, m 
a converfation J once held with hin srefpect- 
ing the affairs of this country. The conver- 
fation appeared to my dear friend Dr. Wat- 
kinfon (to whom I repeated it, within an 
hour or two after it palled), fo extraordinae 
ry, thst he gave me pen, ink, and paper to 
fet it down. immediately ; for, fays he, it 
deferves to be recorded, as a teft of his po- 
litical principles. I therefore give it here 
with the lefs reluétance, as upon the whole it 
difcovers the original rectitude, of a warm 
heart, biafled by national prejudices, But 
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firft let me premife a circumftance or 
two-— . 

* Having fpent the winter of the year 
1777 in London, I had been honoured (and 
it is my pride to acknowlege it) with his fa- 
miliarity and friendfhip. I had not feen him 
from that time till the s1th of June 1781, 
when I went to pay him a morning vit. | 
found him alone, and nothing but mutual 
inquiries refpecting mutual friends had pail- 
ed, when Barretticame in. Barretti, more 
curious than the Doctor, foon afked me, if 
the Difturbances in Ireland were over. The 
queftion, I own, furprifed me, as I had left 
all things quiet, and was not at firft altoge- 
ther aware of the tendency of his queftion. 
] therefore in return afked what difturbances 
he meant? for that I had heard of none. 
What! faid he, have you not been in arms! 
To which I anfwered categorically, Yes! 
and many bodies of men continue és to be. 
And don’t you call this Difturbance ? rejoin- 
ed Barretti. No! faid I, the Init Voiun- 
teers have demeaned themielves very peace- 
ably, and inftead of diftarbing the repole of 
the country, have contributed moft effectu- 
ally to preferve its peace. The laws were 
never fo well executed as fince the Volun- 
teers arofe. ‘The Irifh are, I own, a tur- 
bulent people, and in many places, when- 
ever they before could, they have refifted 
even a Juftice of Peace’s warrant ; but this 
is now all over, the people, even the rudetit 
of them, are every where amenable to law. 
You have heard of part of our country be- 
ing infefted with a banditti called White- 
boys, but now we hear nothing of them in 
Ireland, but as of atale that is told. Mr. 
Barretti ! you have received wrong imprel- 
fions of thefe Irith Volunteers, you conceive 
them to be the dreisand dregs of our coun- 

try, but undeceive yourfelf, the reverie is 
the truth; they are compofed of the mott 
affluent and refpedtable inhabitants of the 
kingdom, from the knights ofthe fhire to 
the moft trufty freeholders in each parith. 
You are acquainted with Englifh opulence, 
and know how diftafleful it would be to 
Englifhmen of condition, or even farmers, 
to ferve as militia men; but take off your 
eyes from this gorgeous fcene, and behold a 
poor nation not habituated tothe convenien- 
cies of life, and you may underftand why 
the loweft man who ferves in the volunteer 
ranks is, fome how, exalted above thofe 
who do not. Tobea Volunteer in Ireland 
ie an object of ambition, and that ambition 
is principally checked by the poverty of the 
people. For however ftrange it may appcar 
to you, he muft have been, for Jreland, a 
man in ealy circumftances who could af- 
ford to be a Volunteer. The honour is at- 
tended with more expence than even fome 
of them are able to bear; a handiome uni- 






*y 
form, accoutrements, field-days, 
all attended with great cofts and charges tq 
them. Yet as they are neverthelefs, 4. 
moft rich,:moft civilized and refpeQabie 
members of the community at large, and 
of the feveral parifhes to which they belong 
you cannot fulpect that they would be the 
people moft prone to raile Difturbances jp 
their country. On the contrary, the fac is, 
that a decency, x fobricty, a principle 9 
honour is already vifible where it was nop 
before to be feen. 

*Dr. Johnion, who all this while fy 
Glent, but with a very attentive ear to wha 
pafled—and much more then pafled than | 
fet down—at length turned to me with ag 
apparent indignation which I had never be. 
fore experienced from him—what! ff, 
don’t you call it Difturbances to oppofe |e. 
gal government with arms in your hands, 
and compel it to make laws in your favour} 
Sir, I call it rebellion, as much as the re. 
bellions in Scotland. Doctor, faid I, I am 
exceedingly forry to hear that declaration 
fall from you, whom I always confidered ay 
a friend, fometimes partial, to Ireland ; bat 
this I can fay, that we have always confider- 
ed ourlelves as among the moft loyal of his 
Majefty’s fubjects, at the fame time that, 
though obliged to fubmit, we have always 
denied allegiance to the fupremacy of a 
Britith Parliament. We have a feparate and 
diftinct legiflature of our own, and _ that 
we have never difcovered any inclination to 
refift. Sir, fays the Dodior, you do owe 
allegiance to an Englith Parliameut, for you 
are a conquered nation; and had I been 
minifter [ would have made you fubmit to 
it——-- | would have done as Cromwell did, 
I would have burned your cities, and roaft- 
ed you in the flames.—— After this explof- 
on, I perhaps warmly replied—Dodtor! 
your advice to treat the Americans in that 
manner has not fucceeded altogether to your 
wifhes-———the times are altered.——To 
which he replied, Sir, you fay truly that 
the tumes are altered, for power is now 0 
where ; our Government is a government 
of influence, but not of power. Yet had 


we treated the Americans as we ought, and | 


as they deferved, we fhould have at onc 
razed all their towns, and let them enjoy 
their forefts. But (in a jocular way repeat 
ing what he before faid) when we fhouid 
have roafted the Americans as rebels, 
only whipped them as children ; and we 
did not fucceed, becaule my advice was no! 
taken. 

‘ As arguments would but have ee 
him again, I let him now fettle into perlet 
calmnefs, when after along pauie, he, wit 
a imile, faid: Though I hold the [rifh © 
be rebels, 1 don’t think them altogether 
wrong ; but you know that you compel 
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are 
8 ta our Parliament by force of arms, to pafs out the whole earth! And ye, ye nations 
the on aét in your favour, and thatI call rebel- of the earth, read thefe annals of wicked. 


‘able on: though what you claimed ought to nels, this dreadful nomenclature of crimes 
and have been granted, as you fay, yet the committed amongft a people the moft hu- 
ong, Hf mode of requifition was rebellious. Well, mane and the moft generous, by the: moft 
the Dogtor, faid I, let me afk you, do you iniquitousand cone! of governments. | Read, 
cs if think that Ireland would have recovered her and ye will fhudder with indignation, ye 
ct is, sfurped right by any other means? To will fully enjoy the humiliation of ty- 


cof which he candidly anfwered, I believe fhe rants.” 

> Not would not: however, a wife government Such 1s the commencement of the preli- 
fhould not grant even a claim of juftice, if minary difcourfe to thefe memoirs, and fuch 

le fat sn attempt is made to extort it by force.— 1s the pictureof the atrocious cruelties related 

what We had fome more converfation on the im them. Charles V. caufed the Baftille to 


an | fame fubject, till at length it came to this be built, to defend, or rather to reftrain the 
th an ‘iffue—W hy, Sir, I don’t know but I might imbhabitants of Paris; but the conftruction 
Tt bes have acted as you did, had I been an Irifh- of the dungeons in this prifon, the care ta- 
| fe, man, but I fpeak as an Englifhman.’ P. 334. ken to render them peftilentious by the pri- 
fe le. The confeflion of fuch local principles, vation of air and light, the formidable ap- 
rands, which, camelion like, alter their complexi- paratus of a jail, guarded by inaufpicious 
vour ! on with fituation, is a true key to all Dr. eyes, and mercilels vigilance, the terror — 


here johnfon’s political writings ; and yet, on a infpired of receiving poifon in ones food, 
| am frit analyfis of patriotifm, it will not be the bafkets that turned upon wheels covered 
ration aly to deny him the credit of being a good with plates of fteel, and the perfidious and 
red as trict. The dottrine advanced in the bitter fmiles of examining magiltrates, all 
1: bat er part of this extract, refts indeed on announce the infernal project of making the 
nfider- abroader bafis; but alas! it will never ar- Uaftille the perpetual abode of vengeance 
of his gue a fuccefsful fword out of the hands of and tyranny. It was at firlt indeed 
> that, juch reafoners as the author of ** Taxation deftined only for flate criminals; but was it 
always no Tyranny.” not fufficient to forge ftate crimes, in order 
y ofa * * The foregoing Article was written, to encreale the number of criminals? To 


ateand HH an allotted for the prefent month, before complain of an injufiice confequent- 
do that we received a letter hem the ingenious au- ly became a fate crime. To cry 
tion t0 HF thor, wherein he informs us that a new editi-e out againft a bafe and corrupted govern- 
do owe Hon of this book is now pafling through the ment, to lament the oppreflion of the peo- 
for you Englith prefs. When this edition appears, ple, or the worthlels conduct, inceft, or 
| been itmay, perhaps, afford us an opportunity of drunkengels of miltrefles and favourites “ 
bmit to paying fjome farther attention to a work, to {peak of natural liberty, and liberty of 
ell did, which contains a very great variety of inl conicience, to doubt of the infallibility of 
d roalt- terefting materials. minifters or of their probity, to have unful- 


explof- Pay . lied honour, and a fpotlefs charafter, to 
Dodtor! JB Asunt of Hifforical and Authentic Memoirs yaye 4 pretty wife, who happened to pleafe 


s in that refpecting the Baflilie; containing apar- minifter, or a lieutenant of the police, to 


‘to your ticular account of the imprifonment of difpleafe a clerk in any of the public offices, 
—— To upwards of three hundred perjoas, with or a chamber maid at court, all became 
uly that moles, letters, reports and trials Jound crimes of ftate, and were all condemned, in 
now n0 that fortrefi, arranged in a chronological the fucceflion of time, tothe Baftille. 


ernment Mh  Mder, jrom the year 1475 10 the prefent 4 "The Baftille at firft contamed only thofe 


Yet hai period. who'had confpired againft the fate. Louis 
ght, and Bw HOSE walls, reared by vengeance de Luxemburgh, conftable of France under 
at onct and tyranny, are fallen. Vhofe Louis XI. being at St. Quintin, obtained 
mm enjoy threatening towers, which contained the a paffport from Charles Vil. the laft duke 
y repel’ Bi viims of kingly pride, and the dreadful of Burgundy, to go to Mons, in Hainault, 
ye fhould HF herety of defpotiim, have difappeared. But to Emeric, high-bailiff and governor of that 
chels, ¢ fl the impure blood of a few traitors, facrificed piace, who was his beft friend, but the lat- 
and W¢ Hf their ruins, cannot appeale the manes of ter had private orders from Charles to watch 
e was BOT thole wretched mortals, who have languifh- foclotely, that the conftable could not efcape 
tor died in this horrid Tartarus. Hifto- from Mons.”’ 

ent ", therefore in their name, muft avenge He afterwards delivered hrm to the baf- 
ro perc HA iiftice and the laws fhamefully violated, and tard of Bourbon, admiral of France, and 
he, wit tumanit y outrageoufly offended. Weak and de Bioffet, bailiff of Alengon, and captain 
e Trill © fumatical kings, ye Sardanapali of France, of Caen, who conducted him to the Bat- 
altogether Merge a moment from the abyfs of death, tille. He was tricd by a commilfion, of 
compe" te fuffer the greateft of punifhments, that which the frit prefident of the parliament 
hearing y our crimes proclaimed through- of Paris was chancellor, and De Bloffet 
K k 2 | always 
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always remained fhut up with him till the 
moment of his execution. 

James d’Armagnac, put into the Baftille 
on the 4th of Auguft, 1476, was one of 
the chiefs of the war du bien public, and by 
a commiffion was condemned to lole his 
head. * The king was defirous that his 
children fhould affift at the execution, and 
he ordered that they fhould be placed on 
the fcaffold, that their father’s blood might 
fall on them, which indeed happened, by 
the cruel care taken for this purpole when 
he was beheaded.’ ‘The fentence ts remark- 
able ; it degs not mention the crimes of 
which this unfortunate man was convicted. 
The Baftille appeared then to be too com- 
fortable a prifon ; the prifoners were fhut up 
in cages. Thele cages were fix feet wide, 
eight long, and a foot higher than the fla- 
ture of an ordinary man, 

After this comes the trial of Biron, con- 
demned under Henry IV. to be beheaded 
for high treafon. France was then agitated 
by continual factions, and the good Henry, 
who remembered the fervices, which Biron 
had done him, and who was always happy 
to forgive, did every thing in his power to 
induce him to acknowledge his crime, but 
the hauchtinefs of the criminal, and his tm- 
penitence, obliged the king to make an ¢x- 
ample of him. Being tried, fentence was 
pafied by the parliament of Paris, and he 
was executed in the interior court of the 
Bailille. The confpiracy of Biron was de- 
tected by one named Laflin, a man whom 
he entrufted with his fecrets. In theie me- 
moirs we tind feveral obfervations reipecting 
Louis XUL. one of them, which is very 
curioug. is as follows. ‘* Louis XIII. fpent 
the years of his minority in beating the 
drum, fewnding the horn, making little jets 
dean with pipes formed of quills, and in 
catching fparrows, and magpies. What an 
education for a youth deftined to rule a 
great nation! He began his reign by the 
aflafination of the Marfhatt d’Ancre, and 
by the banifiment of the Queen Mother.” 
‘The end, it 1s well knewn, was worthy of 
this begmmning ; yet he has been ityled by 
maen of jetters Lous the Juft. 

Under Louis XIV. defpotiim attacked the 
middle clafies of people, as wellas the high- 
eft. ‘The name of Fouquet is celebrated, 
“Being fhut up,”" remarks the editor, ** in 
the cafile of d’Angers, he fell fick, and 
having requeited a conteflor, his demand 
was refuled. A commiffion was appointed, 
and he was tranfported to the caftle of Vin- 
cennes; he proteited before that he enjoyed 
the privilege of a veteran of parliament. 
Colbert wifhed that he might be declared 
“pmity, and paiic! a decree, that no atten- 
tion fhould he paid to his proteiiations. His 


pepers, the onivy means he-had of julufying 





himfelf were taken away, and even Paper 
and ink were refufed him to write to the 
king. Puflort, afterwards Colbert's fon-jn. 
law, and one of the authors of the detefta. 
ble code of the French criminal laws, was 
one of the commiflioners, and gave it a 
his opinion, that he fhould)be put to death; 
but the greater part were for perpctual bas 
nifhment, which the king changed into pere 
petual imprifonment. . All his family were 
exiled, but his phyfician and .his valet de 
chambre were confined, left, being at liber. 
ty they might convey intelligence from him 
to his relations and friends,” 

Thefe memoirs tell the names of feve. 
ral.of his miitrefles, by tranfcribing their 
letters, which were left among his papers, 
The mott curjous is that of Madame Scarron, 
afterwards the wife and widow of Louis 
XIV. is as follows. 

** ] do not know you well enough to love 
you ; and if I did know you, perhaps, | 
fhould Jove you lefs. I have always thun- 
ned vice, and I have a natural averfion to 
wickednefs, but 1 confefs to you, that [ 
hate poyerty more. I acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your ten thoufand crowns ; if you 
will bring ten thouland more, in the courfe 
of two days, J will fee what I can do. 


Letter written by a Lady unknown. 


‘* Hitherto I have been fo confident of | 
ny own flrength, that } would have defied | 
the whole world, but I confefs, that the | 
laft converlation I had with you has charm. | 


ed me. In your difcourle I found a thow- 


fand f{weets which I did not expect. Ina | 
word, if L ever fee you again, | do not | 


know what may be the event.’ 
Letier from Madame Duplefh Belltere. 


‘*T know neither what I am faying, nor | 
what I am doing, when I oppote your wil | 
es. I cannot fhake off my anger, when I | 
think that Mademoifeile de la Valiere gives | 
To en- | 
gage her good will I have offered incenie | 
to her beauty, which is, however, not | 
great; aud-having alterwards informed her, | 
that you would take care that the fhould | 
never be in want of any thing, and that} 
you had twenty thoufand piftoles for her, | 
the fell into a paffion with me, faying that | 
twenty five thouland were not capable of 
inducing her to take a falfe ftep, and ihe | 
proneunced this with fo much haughunels | 
that, though | omitted nothimg to torteay 
her before I Jeft her, I am afraid the wi! | 


herfelf confequential airs with me. 


ipcak to the king; fo that it will be necella- 
ry to be betore hand with her. Do yoo) 
think it would be proper, in order to 2”) 
ticipate her, to lay that fhe afked money 
from you, and that you refufed it? Tbs) 
will caule the queen mother to fufpect ber 
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That fat woman Brancasand de Grave will 
we you 2 “oot account of her. Whenthe 
one leaves her the other takesher up, In 
hort 1 make no difference between your 
itereft and my own fafety. Politicks 
would have it that I fhould fee the eagle; he 

ared tome to be a very good man, but 
nuwch the dupe of our affairs. I have gi- 
ven him food for three months, and made 
him {wallow it in the fweeteft manner in the 
world. Indeed one is very happy to be con- 
cerned in the affairs of a man like you; 
your merit removes all difficulties, and if 
heaven render you juftice, we fhall one day 
fee you ina better fituation. 


Letter of Mademoifelle de Manneville to Mr. 
Fouquet, 


“ | fhare in the forrow which you fay you 
fdt for going to Bretagne, without having 
had it in our power to fee one another in 

ivate; but I am eafily comforted when 
| reflect, that fuch vifits might hurt your 
health ; and ] am even afraid, that having 
ben in too violent a paflion the laft time 
Jhad a glinpfe of you, it may increafe your 
diforder.”’- 


later of Madam de Fouquet, wife to the 
fuperintendant’s brother. 


“ Do not oblige me, I beg of you, to 
apply that vile word c—k—d, tothe huf- 
band whom you have given me. _ It is 
cough tor me, that you have overcome 
my icruples, to fatisfy myfelf ; I alfo turn 
things another way; for b imayine that 
he is nothing to me, asi never loved him, 
fo that I promile to aét henceforth with you 
a i would with a coufin im the fixth de- 
gree; but l conjure you to humour him a 
little ; he is jealous, and ac—k—d, like a 
thouland others.”’ 


Letter of Madam de Valentinots. 


“ Tdo not know what pretence more I 
hallemploy to fee you. I have already pafl- 
ed twice to-day before your windows. Ap- 
point a rendezvous. I could deftroy all the 
world to getthither. Lhave fpoken to Ma- 
dam —~- in a proper manner, and you may, 
Ithink, rely on her. I have contrived an 


imterview for the day after to morrow, but 


thope the cafe will be different from what it 
Wasto-day. She nevef appeared to me fo 


amiable, and affuredly my affairs will go on 


very badly .’’ 
Letier of the Abbe de Belebat. 


* I have to-day accomplifhed your bu- 
fineis. 1 know of a handfome, pretty 
girl, from a good place, and 1 hope that 
you may procure her for three hundred 
pilloles,’’ 

After this, one is not aftonifhed that Fou- 


quet fhould have faid that be bad a tarif of 
the bonour of ail the ladies, and of the probity 
of all the men. Fouquet, however, con- 
{tantly maintained that thefle letters were 
forged by his enemies. 

‘the Chevalier de Rohan was arrefted in 
the chapel of Verfailles. The Sieur Hau- 
treaumont, a gentleman of Normandy, who 
knew the fecret of the confpiracy, bid him- 
felf, but he was difcovered at Rewen, and 
mortally wounded, through the imprudence 
of thofe who attempted to feize him. He 
expired without dilcovering any thing. 
‘¢ Thole who were attached to the Cheva- 
lier de Rohan went every night round the 
Baltille, calling out, with a {peaking trumpet, 
Hautreaumont is déad, andbas dijclojed no- 
thing, and this they repeated every moment 
till morning. ‘The Chevalier, however, did 
not hearthem. Mr. de Bezons, one of his 
judges, got his fecret from him, under a 
promife that the king would pardon him; 
but as the king hac not authorifed him to fay 


fo, he would not conlent to what the judge 


had venturedto promife. He was condemna- 
ed, by a fentence of the chamber royal, to 
be beheaded. It appears from the trial, that 
the king dictated this fentence.”’ 

The affair of the poifons made a great 
noife in the age of Louis XIV. It was re- 
ferred definitively to the chamber royal of 
the arfenal, by letters patent, bearing date 
April 7th, 1679. ‘Thischamber was acom- 
miffion compoied of counfellors of ftate, and 
maflers of requeits. The Duke of Luxem- 
bourg was one of the firft perions accufed ; 
he was ordered, alter his acquittal, to retire 
to one of his ellates; but Peter Bonuzart, 
b:s intendant and accomplice, was condemned 
to make the amende honorable, ana is be 
feat to the gallies. La Voilin accuied fe- 
veral perfons, and among others the Duchef- 
fes of Bouillon and Vivonne, the Duke de 
Vendome, the Counteffes of Soiffons, du 
Koure, de Polignac, the Princels of Tingry, 
&c. <A prieft, named Guibourg, feventy- 
one years of age, was fkilful in the art of 
making poifons.” 

‘* ‘Lhis Guibourg committed a thoufand 
horrid aétions, on the folicitation of one 
named Le Kot, governor of the pages be- 
longing to the letler lables. He performed 
mais at different times on the Wellits of fe- 
veral women. He was conduéted blind- 
folded tothe place where mais was to be 
celébrated, and he was conveyed back in 
the fame manner to the place from which 
he had been brought, according to agree- 
ment. 

*¢ He was paid for thefe mafles at a very 
dear rate;—for one ceicbrated in a de- 
ferted houle at Saint-Denys, he receiyed 
twenty piltoles. sly 

*¢ After the confecration, he repeated the 


conjurationy 
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conjuration, which gave an account of 
or defign for which thefe mafles were 

“ ‘The words of the conjuration were as 
follows: Ye fpirits, whole names are writ- 
ten m this paper, } conjure youto accomplith 
the will and defign of the perfon for whom 
this mais is celebrated. 

‘The women, over whofe bellies he faid 
mais, were not undrefled ; they had only 
their clothes turned over their heads, up to 
the neck.” 


Thole who exclaim againft the prefent 
age, and who prefer the preceding to it, 
would find it very difficult to perfuade us, 
that female poiloners could a@tually acquire 
fortunes, and feduce perfons of all ranks, 
without namber; that men Ike Guibourg 
could find people, who wifhed to hear and 
pay for their mafles, and who believed in 
ther conjurations. It was doubtlefs right to 
punith them; but why were their crimes 
and their punifhment made fecret? It was 
not known at that period, that the punth- 
ment of crimes bemg made public, keeps 
criminals at a diflance, and checks thofe who 
are about to become wicked. ‘The number, 
the importance of the acculcd, and the par- 
cculars of their trials, which are to be found 
in thefe memoirs, fo troubled the head of 
Louis XIV. and of his council, that all 
thoie who poficiied furnacts, or alembics, 
were fulpedcted of poifoning, and fhut up in 
the Baflill-. ‘The information even of a 
firanger was fuific lent to mike a French- 
man or a toreigner be arrefled. At length, 
theie frequent arrefts were attended with that 
fuccels which was required; they eftablithed 
the utmoft miftruft, and every perfon who 
died was luppoled to have been poiloned; 
and every man who had falts, colored pow- 
ders, bottles clotely corked, of which no 
nie was made, was confidered as a poifoner, 
Hence preceeded the calumnies which fol- 
lowed the regent, and which have not yet 
been entirely deflroyed. “The abfurd fecrecy 
obferved with regard to the aflair of the poi- 
foners, made them be thought much more 
fkilful than they really were. 

It would be tedious to mention all the pro- 
teitants thrown into the Bafltille on account of 
their religion, and concerning whom thefe 
memoirs give us notes of more or leis ¢x- 
tent. Some were arrefied because they 
withed to withdraw from perfecution, and 
ecxercile their proiflon clfewhere; and 
others becaule they appeared to have changed 
ony externally. One muft be .very foolifh 
tO IMayine that violence has any power over 
the heart. 

The firft were punifhed that they might 
not carry away their money and their in- 
culiry, and the latter, that they might not 
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perfuade the new convertstorelax. Several, 
even in their dungeons, infulted the author 
of their misfortunes. One of them, Eliarg 
de Coutances, fhewed a courage and pre. 
fence of mind almoft inconceivable. He 
laid one day, that he would declare the 
whole fecret of his affair to one of his judges, 
The judge arrived. Ehard was fome time 
hlent, and then afked permiflion to repeg, 
his prayers. 

‘* Falling on his knees, with his handg 
joined, and addrefling himfelf to God, he 
began with a loud voice to give vent to im. 
precations, andto utter horrid maledidtions 
agaimit the king—then rifing up, he faid, 
behold what I thall do all the reft of my 
life. “Lhe judge not being able to obtain any 
thing elle, he was conducted back to his 
dungeon.” 

‘Lhefe memoirs do not inform us of the 
real name of the man with the tron mah, 
who has been the fubjeét of fo much conjec. 
ture, fince Voltaire, Saint Foix, la Grange 
Chancel, and the Jefuit Griffet, mentioned 
his exiftence, and fome particulars of his 
hiltory. 

‘© Hie died fuddenly, fays the editor, in 
the Batulle, having been fick only a few 
hours. Every thing found in his apartment 
was burnt; as his whole bed, comprehend- 
ing the mattreffes, tables, chairs, and other 
utenlils, which were reduced to afhes, and 
thrown ito the neceffary; the reft, fuch as 
filver plate, and articles of copper, or tin, 
was melted. 

‘* ‘Yhis prifoner was confined in the third 
chamber of that tower of the Battille, cailed 
beriaratere; the platter of the walls was ail 
leraped off and whitened anew, from top to 
bottom; the doors and the windows were 
burned like the refit.” 


The editor thinks that this prifoner was 


the cldeft brother of Louis XIV. Voltaire 
entertained the fame opinion, but he never 
mentioned it, except to his timate frien: s 

The tecond volume of thele memoirs con- 
tains, among mamy other interefiing articies, 
thofle of Voltaire, the Duke de Kichelicu, 
amd the famous affair of the wifa under the 
Kegency. Voltaire was twice put into the 
Balulle ; the firlt time mm 1717, for having 
written fome verfes againft the regent and the 
cuchcfs of Berry ; among others a piece, ¢n- 
tiled Puero regnante. He remained there 
nearlya year. Eight years after he was car- 
ried back again, on the 28th of March, 
1726; becauie, infulted by Mr. De Rohan- 
Chabot, he did not believe that a great lore 
did much honor to a plebeian by mauling. | 
hum Va ell. 

‘Lhe following is the fragment of a letter 
which he wrote to the muinifter of the de 


partment of Paris on this fubject: * 1 moi | 
humbly | 












oo.  Confiderations on the prefent State of the 


ambly remonftrate that [have been affaffi- 
ated by the brave Chevalier de Rohan, 























‘ by fix ruffians, behind whom he was 
7. fied. I have always, fince that 
> time, Gught an opportunity of repairing not 
, my Own, but his honor, which was very 
* dificult,’” &c.—This, undoubtedly, ts from 
" che pen of Voltaire. | 
= > this article are joined twelve poetical 
‘ces, the beftof which are already known. 
5 Ve regret that we cannot tranicribe a Latin 
da itaph on Cardinal Mazarine, which is not 
. stogether in the lapidary ftile, but which 
: is very ingenious and cutting. 
ve The Duke of Richelicu was three times 
rs into the Baftille ; firft under the name ot 
‘ alec, and again, and a third time, under 
¥ Bh that of Richelieu. The caule of his firft im- 
td prifonment, im 1711, was his having enjoyed 
the good graces of a great princels. He 
he jad been caught in the fact by Mr. de 
fp Cavoye, who told Madam Maintenon. His 
Bf futher himfelf conducted him to the Baftille. 
ye The caufe of his fecond imprifonment, in 
od 1716, was his having divulged, at an opera 
Y tall, a nocturnal orgie, where Madam de 
Ma had been the victim of all the 
in guefts, and even of the laquais. Mr. de 
- Ma———~ fent him a challenge, and wound- 
a adhim. To remove him from the purfuits 





d- ‘ofthe parliament, who pretended to have a 
right of judging dukes and peers, he was 


- put into the Baftille. His being confined 
a there, the third time, in 1719, was on 
2, acount of a great princefs being defperately 

in love with him, though, at that time, he 
rd had feven or eight other miftrefles, three of 
ed whom were of the firft rank. ‘Their cor- 


@ reipondence fill exilts, and may be one day 
to mg publihed. ‘This princels, in her letters, 
@ iclifies, ina very lively manner, how griev- 


* ed the was to depart for Modena. in her 
journey from Paris to Lyons only, fhe wrote 
a8 @® othe duke from twenty-fix to thirty plain- 
cy tive epifties. 
ree On the 25th of Auguft, 1786, the mar- 
ms hal came to review the Baftille, and he a- 
i, fended the towers, though aged ninety 
si, years, five months, and twelve days. 
— The Sieur du Truche de la Chaux, one 
4 of the body guards, who, on the sth of 
“abs January, 1762, the anniverfary of the affaf- 
"S @ imation attempted by Damiens, formed a 
the plan to break his fword at the door of the 
He @ king’s apartment, to throw himfelf on the 
ere r, to cry out, ‘* help, help, feize the 
ot] murderer,”’ having firft given himfelf a flight 
‘hy Wi vound with a pen knife, in order to attract 
ra the king’s notice, and to obtain a pention, 


makes a con{picuous figure here. ‘To have 
attempted to procure the monarch’s protec- 
ton, by pretending that aflaflins had come 
Wattack him, muft be attributed to. the pe- 
fod when this fingular aflair happened. ‘io 
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comprehend it properly, one mut know that 
Louis XV. trembled then every moment for 
his life. From this great terror one of his 
own guards made a wrong calculation. He 
was hanged hy a fentence of the partia- 
ment, who wifhed thus to put his fidelity to 
the proof. 

‘hele. memoirs will be found ufeful ta 
thofe who are defirous of knowing hiftory. 
By the ftyle alone, it appears that they are 
authentic. Each piece is written diff-rent- 
ly, and infuch a manner as one cannot write® 
at prefent. 


Account of aWork entitled Confiterations on 
the prefent State of the Nation: addrefled 
to the Right Honourable Lord Rawdon, 
and the other Members of the twa Houfes 
of Parliament, affembled for the Preferva- 
tion of the Conjliiution, and promoting the 
Profperity of the British Empire. By a tate 
Under-fecretary of State. 


R. KNOX again contributes his aid in 
fupport of our excellent conititution 
againft republican innovations. -—~—** The 
United States of America,”’ fays he, ‘ may 
now with truth apply to themlelves the Ita- 
lian’s epitaph, * 1 was well, I would be bet- 
ter, and here 1 am;’ and Gop defend Great 
Britain from ever having any claim to it.’ 
Our united voices repeat Amen. Mr. K. 
flatters himfelf the frenzy of the time has 
abated, and that the people no longer con- 
lider the zealots of republicanifm as the 
trueft friends to liberty, or the aflertors of 
the political as well as national equality of 
all men as the ableft fupporters of the Britith 
conftitution. A fhort time will probably de- 
termine whether he augurstrulyor not. He 
premiles an obfervation of Archbifiop Uther, 
that ** no people that ever broke from mon- 
archy, or the government of a few, and 
adopted the popular form, ever fopped at 
any ftep fhort of anarchy, but regularly, 
and with a precipitate inclination, proceeded 
to demolifh, ftep by itep, every prerogative 
of the ruling powers, until they came to 
that level which it is impoflible to enjoy in 
an opulent ftate.”——-The Primate lived in 
times that enabled him to verify that obier- 
vation to the iulleit extent. ‘* It is Mon- 
tefquieu’s opinion, that the people of Great 
Britain will lofe their liberties through the 
legillative body becoming more corruge than 
the executive.” What would he have faid 
of the Tiers Etat, as now admitted to make 
a part of the legifliture of France, when 
trade{men are to leave their vocation and 
livelihood fora profeffion to which they have 
never been educated? But laws are the re- 
fult of reafon; and every man’s reafon is his 

beit guide ! 
Mr. Knox introduces his Confiderations 
witha letter to Lord Rawdon, from which 
| what 
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Confiderations on the pre 


what precedes is taken ; and begins his work 
with combating the idea of the increafing 
influence of the Crown; to which he op- 
ont not only the various conceffions made 

y his prefent Majefty, in the beginning of 
his reign, but the effect of the national debt, 
in almoft compelling him to chufe that man 
for minifter whom the nation iniifts on.— 
From this, and various other confiderations, 
there is lefs danger from the influence of an 
hereditary monarch, and his minifters, than 
from the demagogue of a Houle of Com- 
mons, if advanced to the conduct of affairs. 
The origin of a prime-minifter in this coun- 
try, which has brought on the ‘ enflave- 
ment of our kingsto the demagogues of the 
Houfe of Commons,”’ is afcribed to the two 
firft Georges. The firft afcended the throne 
a flranger to the people, their language, and 
conftitution, with a divided nation, and a 
pretender to the crown, and therefore put 
himfelf and government into the hands of 
the party attached to him ; as did his fon, 
for fimilar reatons, and neither of them pre- 
fided in the cabinet council. His prelent Ma- 
jefty came to the crown with every poflible 
advantage; all parties eager to expreis their 
zeal for his fervice and affegtion to his per- 
fon; andthe only obftacle'to his taking his 
flation where the conflitution places him, at 
the head of his admniitration, was, his 
finding a minifter who had acquired great 
popularity by his fplendid talents and fuc- 
ceis in war. Happy would it have been for 
his Majefty, had the declaration, that he 
would come forward to his people on the re- 
turn of peace, been adhered to. But: the 
Earl of Bute having broke with the Duke of 
Newcaitle, and connected himfelf with Mr. 
Fox, the connexions of the late minifters 
were entirely difunited, and the Whigs con- 
ceived themfelves fo generally prolcribed, 
that their attachment to the houfe of Brunf- 
wick could not refrain them from venting 
complaints againft the fovereign, and form- 
ing a determined o ypofition to the new ad- 
muiniftration, the fad of a total departure 
from the conciliating plan being fo evident, 
they made it the ground on which credit was 
gained among the people for a variety of 
charges highly injurious to his Majefty, and 
deftrutive of bis popularity. Mr. K. ex- 
amines and refutes feveral of thefe charges, 
which are flill beheved ; fuch as the cauile of 


Mr. Pitt’s refignation in 1761, which was 
folely becaule Lord Temple, who alone was 


rivy to the family compact, refufed to join 
him in feizing the Spanith regifler thips ; the 
difmiffion of the adminiftration of 1765 was 
not the effect of the Princels-dowager’s re- 
fentment at being left out of the Regency- 
bill, as Mr. Grenville pofitively aflured Mr. 
K. Bat we muft tranicribe whole pages, to 
Rate this in its proper light. Mr. G. with 
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little other affiftance than that of his two 
fecretarics, Mr. Jenkinfon and Mr. W hate. 
ley, had brought things into fuch order as: - 
obtain the confidence of the Houfe of Cosas 
mons. * It would have been better,” {yi 
that moft candid and honourable ftatefman 
‘© if I had detired more affiflance, and taken 
lefs on mylelf, as I might then not haye 
been liable to the imputation of fetting-up 





for myfelf, and joining with the Duke of 
Bedford, to give the King law ; which his 
Majecity told me, was his reafon for turning us 
all out: and to fay the truth, fome part of 
the adminiftration had given fufficient caufe 
to fulpect them of fuch a defign, thoughT 
was not amongthem.”’ Lord Rockingharn’s 
adminiftration received an early thock by 
the relignation of the Duke of Grafton, 
which teftified Mr Pitt’s indifpofition to 
them ; and Lord Northington fwore to the 
King, he would never meet thole boys again, 
Mr. Pitt and the Duke of Grafton fucceeded, 
till the Duke refigned through pure timi. 
dity. The profecution of Mr. Wilkes js 
juliified by the infult to his Majelty’s feel- 
ings, in charging him with uttering a fallacy 
fromthe throne. Mr. K.’s reafonings about 
the feparation of America from Great-Bri- 
tain, as ftated in the fecond volume of his 
Extra-official State Papers, appear conclu- 
five. He here adds, that he has the beft av. 
thority for faying that the King’s opinion, 
from the firft, was, that to grant the Colo- 
nies exemption from the jurifdiction of the 
Britiih Parliament, and allow them all the 
privileges and advantages of Britifh fubjedts, 
would have been more deftructive to Great 
Britain than the expenfive war ; and he early 
declared his determination rather togive them 
up. A fhameful fallacy of their azents, re- 
{pecting the petition brought by Penn and 
Franklin, is detected ; for Lord Dartmouth 
did not fay the King would give no aniwer, 
but only—tili he had laid the petition before 
Parliament. From the whole of his Ma- 
jefity’s chara&ter, Mr. K. doubts not that, 
could ** he be prevailed on to gratify the 
general wifh of his people, and come forth 
to them as their fovereign, at the head of an 
adminiftration compoied of the ableft and 
honelteft men in his dominions, and deliver 
the monarchy from the trammels of faction 
and the diftatorfhip of demagogues, no hha- 
dow of doubt ought to be fuffered to exift in 
the minds of the people, which might leffen 
their confidence, or withdraw their full fupe 
porton fuch an occafion.”” Mr. K. conceives 
this would put an end to all the declamations 
of our demagogues; which he proves to have 
little weight with the people by the ‘ late 
general diflike expreffed at the intended pro- 
motion and fuppofed influence of the two 
moft admired orators of the age.”’ The 
prefent being, on every account, the moll 
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fon for entering on this truly pa- 


aeotie and conftitutional work of deprefiing 
theinfluence of the democratic diAator, and 





reftoring to the Crown its dignity and fplen- 
dour, Mr. K. trufts fome member of that re- 
able fociety to whom he addreffes this 
will take an early opportunity, in the 
next feflion, to bring the King’s government 
under the confideration of Parliament; move 
~ refcind the atrocious calumny on the 
perfon and mimiftry in Mr. Dunning’s 
ion, and for amending Mr. Crewe’s 
ai, by reftoring the frecholders to their 
yhble rights, and declaring that no 
who holds an office under the 
, otherwife than by charter, right, 
or royal appointment, ought to be capable 
of fitting in the Houfe of Commons, and 
to fupply the places of fuch excluded depen- 
dants on the minifter by rendering one of the 
commiflioners of the boards of cuftoms, ex- 
cife,. and ftamps in England and Scotland, 
andone of thole for auditing public a¢counts, 
capable of fitting there. If thefe propofitions 
are concurred in by the prefent Parliament, the 
next will be a truly conititutional aflembly, 
and Mr. K. will be prepared to offer his 
afitance on thefe great fubjects when the 
happy time arrives. — 


Account of a Work, entitled, Curfory RefleZi- 
ens on public Men and public Manuers on 
the Continent: in a Letter to a Priend. 





HE writer of this letter, which is dat- 

ed Mayence, Nov. 40, 1789, repre- 

fents the conduct of the Court of France 
(for he is dilpofed to excufe the nation at 
large from fuch unworthy dealing). towards 
this country, in her interference in Ameri- 
can mealures, as founded entirely on ‘* that 
eprit de tracefferie which is the infallible 
mark and invariable purfuit of little minds,’’ 
and not to be wondered at in a court go- 
verned by the cabals of women of the molt 
profligate manners. With this concurred 
the want of fpirit and management in our 
then adminiftration; ‘* we even feemed to 
have joined iffue with our enemies, and 
fought againft ourfelves. Officers hoftile to 
the minilter, and who had an intereft in his 
dilgrace, were entrufted with the command 
of fleets and armies; neglect and mitfcon- 
duct marked their proceedings abroad ; 
diftractions prevailed at home; money was 
taken-up on the public account with as lit- 
tle regard to future payment, and expended 
with as little regard to public aconomy and 
neceflity, as if it had been borrowed by a 


‘Bracelets fpendthrift to anfwer the purpofes 


of avowed diflipation, The depreffion of 

the public funds to near 40 per cent. an- 

Bounced that the period of national bank- 

Mptcy was not far removed; and there 

Were even men who had fo little regard to 
Hid. Mag. March, 1790. 
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national honour as to recommend the vio- 
lation of the public faith as the fole means 
of extricating us out of our difficulties. If 
I am not miftaken, Mr. Fox Ist drop a fi- 
milar idea while in office. Foreigners, I 
know, fufpect him capable of fuch a mea- 
fure, Sir John Dalrymple is alfo of that 
Opinion; and has, in a recent publication, 
advifed France to make ule of a fpunge.”’ 
The ends which France propoled to herfelt 
in affifting America are not anlwered.——— 
‘¢ The dominion and happinels of England 
are eflablifhed, beyond the example of any 
former period, on the firm bafis of peace 
abroad and umion at home, extended com- 
meree, and the ftriQeft economy in all the 
public departments.”’ Jt was this writer’s 
opinion, that France, affifling America, had 
leis to fear from her own Weft India iflands 
than from Europe. A_ contrary idea pre- 
vailed in England, where it was generally 
fuppofed' to be the intereft of all nations 
that had colonies to difcountenance revolt. 


This was the language of common fenfle: 


‘< but thofe who thus realon were but ill- 
informed of the motives that determined 
the French miniftry to adopt a refolution 
fo fatal and impolitic, which has accelerat- 
ed, with wonderful velocity, a total diflolu- 


‘tion of their government, and introduced 


an anarchy infinitely more terrible than the 
moft confirmed defpotifm.” The real 
views of the Court of Verfailles were not 
fo much to embarrals us, as to be at leifyre 
to embezzle and waite the public money, 
under pretences of the war; and it was 
{quandered in wanton and |ihidinous extra- 
vagance, and not, as generally believed, 
fent to Vienna. The war was carried on 
with fo little vigour in America, that Ad- 
miral du ‘Ternay was, at one time, deftitute 
of provifions, money, orcredit, till relieved 
by the Boitonians. A pretender to the 
crown of Great Britain was feebly fupport- 
ed for an invafion in Ireland; while the 
armed volunteers in that kingdom were con 
fpiring to emancipate it from dependance 
on the Britih Parliament. <A diverfion was 
to have been made at the fame time in 
England; and our author has been affured, 





that fome of the moft difaffected of the Ro- 


man Catholics, without letting them further 
into the fcheme, were founded as to the 
effet of a defcent. But thele embryo 
fchemes foon fell to the ground. It feems 
to be the policy of France to conlider her 
prefent friends as her future foes, and to 
throw the burthen of the wars in which he 
has been engaged on her allies. ‘Thus the 
Spaniards were duped. The Prince of 
Orange and his council feeing through the 
defign, and refufing to concur im it, a face 
tion. was formed againit them among his 
fubjeéts, and the Duke of Brunfwick driven 
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from him. From his patriotic at- 
tention to heme defence arofe, by French 
intrigue, all the diforders and mifchiefs that 
had nearly anmbilated the republic. But 
the cool and firm condudt of the Britith 
minifiry intimidated the common enemy of 
Europe. Mr. Grenville’s laconic and ex- 
prefive anfwer to all their queftions, Que 
le Roi Parmer, feQually filenced their imper- 
tinence, and froftrated their defigns.—— 
When the Emperor threatened the Dutch m 
a high ftrain, though their fturdinefs oblig- 
ed him, afterwards, to abandon all his pre- 
ienfions, the French, who undertook their 
fupport, deferted them, on pretence they 
had begun hoftilities by firing the firft thot 
at the Imperiat veflel in her voyage down 
the Scheld, and obliged them to content to 
cede, or rather to exchange, a fort on that 
river, pay near a million fterling for ex- 
vences incurred inthe war, and, to fave the 

imperors honour, to fend an anibaflador to 
Vicnna, to apologife for the infult offered to 
his flay. 

In the treaty of commerce, Vergennes 
was the dupe of his own extravagant, anali- 
cious views, notwithflanding the clamours 
raifed againft our mimifiry. Thus were 
* the plots and underplots of this bankrypt 
court negligently purtued ; and the diftrets 
of the country operated in a contrary direc- 
tion, and counterminded their efforts.”’ 
The diforder in their finances was conceal- 
¢d from the public, tll * the farce of the 
Notables, or Ruse contre Rufe, was per- 
formed, and render it impoffible to con- 
ceal the wternal diflrels of the nation from 
itlelf or the world. Calonne was duped by 
his pretended friend, Fayette; with diff- 
culty prevailed on hes royal mafter to admit 
him into the aflembly ; and was finally be- 
trayed by him.”’—‘the Court of Veriailles, 
in fupplying cur colonies, introduced a turn 
for politics incampatible with the maxims of 
its government. Men, who had been re- 
ftrained from delivering their opiaions on a 
fubje& hitherto beyond their comprehention 
and iphere, became, on a fudden, pohtici- 
ans, and, inveftic ating the rights of others, 
acquired a knowledge of thei own. * At 
the inflant the Court of Verfailles wes facie 
itatiog the imdependence. of America, it 
broke the chain by which it had held for ages 
24 millons in bondage.” 

The letter-weiter is of opinion we have 
nothing to fear from this revolution; for 
that the great refources of the kingdom will 
be employed in repairing its ruined fortunes, 
and fecuring from imilar calamities in 
future; and, with England, will be able to 

preferve peace and tranquility in this lower 
world. Nor is there atiy danger chat the 
ipira ot revelt may extend tothe Eaft, where 
tue principles of ‘iyciety art fo generally un- 
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derflood, and the people exprefs themfciyes 
fo perfedily fatisfied with the governor and 
his government ; and we have no reafonabj, 
tuhje& of complaint. 

In examining the revolt of the Brahap. 
¢cons, he -adveris to the Emperor’s too 
— rigour in fupprefling religious houfes, 

is attermpt to fubvert the antient form of 
government, which he {wore to preferve jp. 
violate, and attacking thé nobies ; and when 
he was afterwards under a neceflity of ¢¢. 
nouncing all these offenfive innovations, pis 
plenipotentiary, Count ‘Trautimandorff, and 
his general, Dalton, who had powers indg- 
pendent of all but the Emperor, alarmed 
the Brabangons by arbitrary mealures, and 
deftroyed all confidence in the Imperial pre- 
miles. The Tiers Etat retuted the uiul 
fupplies; and their minds were heated by 
repeated acts of inhumanity and oppreflion, 
** Jn the midft of all thete military executi- 
tions, the defpot and his inftrument trem. 
bled.”’ Every artifice of ftate was tried to 
awe the makontents; and, to crown al), 
Trautimandorff and the Arcliduchets herlelf 
were fuperieded by Dalton. But fuch was 
tlie weaknefs and wickednels of the Impe- 
rial councils, that Trautimandorff was {ext 
back almoft as foon as recalled. The revolt 
became general; and the danguinary me: 
thods were as infuflicicnt as the lenient ones | 
to fupprefs it. The particular and general | 
advantages of their independence to Europe 
are next flated.. A fhort fketch of the Em. | 
peror’s mifconduct ever fince he came to | 
the empite, and of the declining ftate of the 
Ruflian credit and navy, follows next; and 
the whole concludes with a pleafing picture | 
of Briifh protperity and unanimity. : 


Account of Literary Relics; containing Ort | 
ginal Letters jrom King Charies Il King | 
James Il. the Queea of Bobemia, Swift, | 
Berkeley, Addifan, Steele, Congreve, ibe | 
Duke oj Ormond, and Bifkap Rundie. 70 | 
whieh is prefixed, Aa laquiry inte ibe | 
Life of Dean Swift. By George Mout | 
Berkeley, Es . LL. B. in the Univerfiy | 
of Dublin, 3 S.3.4; a@ Member of ui. 
Mary Mugdalen Hall, Oxford, and ¥ | 
the Inner Temple, London. : 


‘© this publication we with great plea- : 
fure, as well as juftice, apply the ten- | 
timent of the poet: : 


we 
-—_ 











“© wht plura mtent, . 
. : + oF 
“6 Non paucis cfendimur macults. 


The fund of agreeable entertainment now | 
before us atones amply for an * improper) 
ceeree of warmth,” which has occationaby : 
mifled the youthful Editor. | 

‘fhe volume confifts of three letters from 
Charles II. three from his brother tk 


Duke of York, and ten from the Queen ot | 
oes bouncy 
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Montrole, who, we are here'told, “ finith- 
ef his career of glory in the 3oth year of his 
age, when he was murdered by the Pref- 
byterians. After his death, the feafiold on 
which he fuffered, and on which his body 
wis matigled, was kept flanding for two 
months, contrary to ali former cuftom, for 
the execution of the Scots officers, &c. who 
were taken with him; fothat it became all 
covered with blood and gore, and. was called 
{be Minifler’s Altar ; of whom it was ob- 
feorved, that they delighted not:in uabloody 
fyerifices. See Skinner’s Ecclefiafitcal Hiftery 
of Scotland; p. 419.—— The originals of 
thele royal letters are, with many others, in 


 thepoficilion of the prefent Marquis of Gra- 


ham. 

Seven letters of Swift, and nine of his 
houlekeeper, Mrs. Whiteway, furnihh many 
lively traits of the character of the Dean ; 
md are followed by LXXXVI letters of Bi- 
hep Berkeley ; LIII of Congreve ; five of 
Addifon ; four of Steele; > three af the Duke 
of Ormond ; and one.of Bp: Rundle, The 
gendinenefs of the whole is beyonil difpute 
Thole of Swift and Mrs. Whiteway {one 
olpcexcepted whichowas given by Dr. 
Saundesey>of) Dublin) Lwere communicated 
by Henry Irvine; Efq. nephew to Mr. Rich- 
wifon, the gentleman to whom they were 
aldrefied.—Bp. Berkeley's wer'e . received 
fiom Mr. Archdall, the learned author of 
the Monaficom Hibernicum (a work lately 
publifhed ) ; and the letters of Steele, Con- 

» Addifon, and the Duke of Ormond, 

the editor’s relation, the Right Hon. 
John-Monck Mafon ; to whom, we are 
tld “*the world is indebted for the moft 
ale commentary on the writings of Shake- 
pear that has ever appeared.”’ 

Asa publifher, Mr. Berkeley can claim 
ite other merit than what arifes from hav- 
ing given thefe lettersto the publick. They 
we accompanied with fcarcely any illuftrati- 
m; nor has he fuperintended the correcti- 
mof the prefs. Ina preliminary * Inquiry 
ito the Life of Dean Swift,” which evi- 
kitly fhews that Mr B. is a writer of ca- 
bility, he thus charafterifes the various 
oo of the Dean. 

“ The firft in order is Lord Orrery. Assy 
during the life of Swift, this man was the 








@ ~l affiduous of his vifitors, and the’ mott’ 
| evile of his flatterers, when the memoirs 


éthe illuftrious Dean were announced as 
‘coming from the pen of Orrery, expectation 
Waited the appearance of unlimited pane- 
tic. Great was the difappointment of the 
World when a /rbe/, replete with the moft 
mpenerous, the molt aamerited accufations, 
"a the only tribute his Lordthip offered to 
memory of departed worth. To fee the 
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grave it ought to have decorated with rofes, 
excited the indignation of the good and the 
wonder of the 62d.—-On a conduct fo repug- 
nant to honour and to juffice, and for which 
no caufe but the general depravity of weak 
minds: has hitherto been afligned, the fallow- 
ing anecdote will perhaps threw fome light. - 
Lord Orrery having one day gained admil- 
fion to Swift's library, dilcovered a letter of 
his own, written feveral years before, lying 
ftill unopened, and on which Swift had 
written, * This will keep cold.’ As, in a 
publication of this kind, authenticity is of 
the utmoeft importance, I fhall to this, as to 
every other anecdote, add the name of my 
informer.. The ftory which } have juft com- 
municated was related to me by the Rev. 
Dr. Berkeley, -prebendary of Canterbury, 
and fon of the late Bithop of Cloyne. Were 
an additional authority neceflary to procure 
i¢ credit, I could add, thatthe ftory was. 
alfo related to me by the late Archbilhop of 
‘Fuam, who thought, asI do, that it fully 
accounts for the malignity that dictated, 
and the treachery that blackens every page 
of Lord Orrery’s publication.—Whilft the 
fanction of Swift could fupport his Lord- 
fhip’s: ill-founded claim to genius, boundlefe 
was the refpect which he profefled to enter- 
tain for his literary patron; but when the 
venerable pile was mouldering in the duft, 
the right honourable biographer erected. on 
the rains a temple to Perfidy ; and though 
he had not even the courage of the afs to in- 
fule the dying lion, yet monfter-like he 
preyed upon the carcafe. 1 fhall conclude 
thy obfervations on hie Lordthip'’s perfor- 
mance. by faying, that though he poflefled 
the amplet means of information, he has 
given the publick a work equally deficient in 
matter and in truth.’’—Although, after 
what Ihave faid, to draw Lord Orrery’s 
character is hardly neceflary, yet, as he 
once had a fort of literary reputation, t he 
celebrated Bifhop of Cloyne’s opinton of him 
was, ** My Lord Orrery would be a man of 
genius if he knew how to fet about it.”’ 

* Dr: Hawkefworth is the neat of Swift's 
biographers that occurs. For the tafk he 
undertook his talents were fully equal; and — 
the period at which he wrote was friendly. 
to impartality. Swift had now been dead 
fome years ; arid Hawkefworth was the firft 
man from whom the publick could expedt a 
totally unprejudiced account of hiv life. To 
Hawkefworth, except 4s a writer, Swift was 
wholly unknown. His mirth had never en- 
livened the hours, nor had his fatire embit- 
tered the repofe, of him who was now to be 
his biographer ;. circumftances thele highty 
favourable to impartial inveftigation and can- 
did decifion. But alas! Hawkefworth con- 


tented himfelf with fuch materials as the 
Life of Orrery and the Apalogics of Deane 
Lia 


Swift 
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Swift and Dr: Delany afforded, adding no- 
thing to this flock of information but a few 
feattered remarks colieAed by Johnfon. Of 
his performance, thercfore, | fhall only ob- 
ferve, that its information is fometimes ule- 
ful and amufing, that its mifreprefentations 
are never intentional. 

‘¢ Some years after the publication of 
Hawkefworth’s Life, on the Collection of 
the Britith Pocts, Johnfon, the general and 
able biographer, reclaimed for his own ule 
the mattrials he had originally communicated 
to his friend. Of freth matter he added little. 
At his time of life indolence was excufeable. 
But the little which he gave bears incenteft- 
able maiks of its origin; and, however in- 
correet the Life of Swift (as given by John- 
fon) may be confidered, it is but juftice to 
fay, that he is the only one of the Dean’s 
biographers who has offered any thing in exe 
tenuation of his conduct towards Stella and 
Vanefla, At che fame time, it is impoffible 
not to regret, that when Johnion became 
the biographer of Swift, he fhou!d-have con- 
tented himfelf with purluing the beaten 
track; for, had he provided himiclt with 
inaterials that might have eafily been collect- 
ed, a Life would have been given to. the 
world which, like his own inimitable Raffe- 
lus, would have at once diflufed pleafure 
and inflruction. 

*¢ ‘The laft of this great man’s biographers 
was Sheridan ; a name not unknownto ge- 
nius, and with which one has long been ac- 
cultomed to connect ideas of literary merit 
and of Swift. From the writer now beiore 
us may be collefled mach information, and 
that inforipation well authenticated. His fa- 
ther’s intimacy, and his own acquaintance 
with the Dean, had enabled him to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of Swift’s later years, of 
which Dr. Sheridan was the conftant. com- 
panion ; and it is about them only that the 
publick wifhes for information. ‘The former 
were pafled in a {tation too con{picuous to ad- 
mit of fecrecy, in a manner too iplendid to 
efcape oblervation. At tie fame time, I 
cannot refrain from obferving, that fome 
few paflages in Sheridan's memoirs are de- 
ferving ot cenfure, etpecially in his attempt 
to vindicate the conduct of Swift towards 
thofe two celebrated females, who bartered 

happinels for immortality. He feems, on 
that oceafion, to have flated them by way 
of extenuation. Jam, however, weil con- 
vinced, that to him they muft have appeared 
in a light widely different, as his attachment 
to the memory ot Swift was too fincere to 
juftify any tutpicion to the contrary. Not- 
withflanding thele faults, it would be highly 
unjuft tothe memory of Mr. Sheridan were 
Tio difmils this fubje& without faying that 
his work breathes a ipirit of truth and can- 
dour which docs. honour to the writer's 
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ther with other ufeful publications, refeys 
from oblivion the memory of an hones 
man.”” 

The whole of what we have hithert, 
quoted is fo confonant to our own iileas, thar 
we cannot but heartily join with Mr. Berke. 
ley in adopting them. He next pives his 
opinion of Mrs.: Piikington, Deane Swift, 
Eig. and Dr. Delany. Mrs. Pilkington ig 
difpatched without much ceremony. 

‘s Her predominant features,”” we are told, 
‘¢ were, fome wit, much aflurance, and 4 
total difregard of truth.” 

‘© Mr. Deane Swift icems not to have had 
any great talents for controveriy ; and to 
have, on fome occations, betrayed a marvel- 
lous want of judgment. ‘The defedts in his 
apology are not few, but appear to have pro- 
ceeded more from want of judgment than 
from any other caufe.” 

** Dr. Delany’s performance, though by 
no means jo comprehenfive as it might have 
been, would, however, have effectually fi- 
lenced the yelps of Lord Orrery, had his 
Lordihip been a private gentleman: bhta 
noble author was then rara @vis; anil his 
Lordfhip’s volume ed the imefiimable 
charm of novelty, The refpect due to his 
rank was extended to his work ; and the 
parties, who hac for years [marted under the 
lath of Swift’s patriotic pen, readily joined 
in the how! failed by his Lordthip, and, like 
the deaf adder of old, flopped their cars to 
the voice of truth.’’ 

Mr. Berkeley proceeds, and not without 
fuccefs, to vindicate the Dean from the 
charges of mifanthropy and impiety ; and 
candidly admits that he was to blame tn his 
conduct towards Vanefla. Some anecdotes 
of Stella are given, in a letter from het 
mece, who has, however, in one circum- 
ftance, very materially confounded chrono- 
logy. The reafon that is given for Hetty 
Johnfon’s being taken into the protediion of 
Sir William ‘Temple is, that her mother’s 
little fortune had been greatly injured by the 
South-fea bubble 5 an event which certainly 


did not take place till more than twenty years | 


after Sir William’s death. 
‘In1716, Swift and Stella,’ Mr. B. fays, 


‘€ were married by the Bihop of Clogher, | 


who himielf related the circumfltance to 


Bithop Berkeley ; by whole relict the flory | 
adds, on the authority of “* Richard Bren- | 


was communicated to me.’ 


nan, the fervantin whole arms Swift breath 


ed his laft, who attended him during the ix | 
vears that immediately preceded his deathy : 
and who is at prefent one of the bell-ringert | 


at St Patrick’s church, and is ina flate of 


penury; that when he (Breanan) was * 
fchool, there was a boy. boarded. with the 


maiicr, who was commonly reported to 


the | 


March, 
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the Dean’s fon by Mrs. Johnfon. He added, 
that the boy ftrongly relembled the Dean in 
his complexion ; that he dined conftantly at 
the deanery every Sunday; and that, when 
other boys were driven out of the deanery- 
, he was fufflered to remain there. and 
divert himtelf.——— This boy furvived. Mrs. 
Johnfon but a year or two at moft,”’ 
s¢ The manners of Siella were gentle to a 
great deggee ; her mind was rather.clegant 
than ftrome ; her reading was extenfive ; her 
wit was rather agreeable than briihant ; 
whil her patience and her piety will find 
e to admire than to imitate them.” 
« The heart of Vancfla was tender, and 
her fenfibility great; whilft her mind was 
efled of a degree of frength not always 
to be found amongit the fairy fex ; and her 
talents in many. points eclipled thole of her 
unfortunate rival.”’ 
We fhall now fele&t fome entertaining ex- 


tracls. 
The Duke of Ormond fays, 


Jam very glad gentlemen begin to have 
their eyes. open, and that fome people are 
fen in their truegight. My Lord Pembroke 
came to town lafi night; but there is nothing 
inthe report of kis being to be made Ad- 
piral.’ Dec..28, 0797- 


And again, Aue 
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centlemen that oppofed what 
was defired when ! in the Government 
will now be fhewn ia their true light. Town 
Icould not but wonder that they have been 
folong miftaken im them, but ‘Vime dif- 
covers moft things. J am very plad that my 
friends have been, fo firm in prelerving the 
Tet; which is, as you fay, the great bar- 
ner againft Popery and Prefbytery.’’ 

The Letters oi Berkeley commence in 
November,. 17153, when we find him on his 
toad to Sicily as fecretary of embafly to the 
Earlof Peterborough. After a narrow ef- 
cape in reaching Calais, he paffed through 
Paris, where, among other objects of curio- 
ity, he faw, **1in the, Englifh College, in- 
cloled ina coffin, the body of King James. 
Bits of the coffin, and of the cloth that 
hangs the room, have been cut away for re- 
les, he being efteemed a great Saint by the 
people.” 

From Paris, he pafied through Lyons, 
Chambery, and Turin, to Leghorn, and 
thus deicribes his journey : 

* Savoy was a perpetual chain of rocks 
and mountains, almoft impaffable for ice and 
now. And yet I rode poft through it, and 
came off with only four falls ; from which l 
received no. other damage than the breaking 
my fword, my watch, and my {nuff: box.— 
On New-year’s day we pafled Mount Ce- 
as, one of the moit difficult and formidabie 
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parts of the Alps which is ever pafled over 
by mortalimen. We were carried in open 
chairs by men ufed to fcale thefe rocks and 
precipices, which in this feafon are more 
flippery and dangerous than at other times, 
and at the beft are high, craggy, and fleep 
enough to caule the heart of the moft valiant 
man to melt within him. Mg life often de- 
pended on a fingle ep. No one will think 
that I exaggerate, who confiders what it is 
to pals the Alpson New-yeary-day. Iam 
now hardened againft wind and weather, 
earth and fea, froii and fnow; can gallop all 
day long, and fleep but three or four hours at 
night. Thecourt here is polite and f[plen- 
did, the city beautiful, the churches and 
colleges magnificent, but not much learning 
llirring among them. However, all ordrs 
of people, clergy and laity, are wonderfully 
civil: and every where a man finds his ac- 
count in being an Englifhman, that character 
alone being fufficient to gain refpedct.”” 

in 1717 he was at Naples, and vifited 
Mount Veluvius while in a ftate of eruption, 
and not without fome peril. 

{ lo be continued. ) 


Account of The Eloge of Gefner. 


T will be fufficient to read the date ‘and 

tile of this work, to be convinced that 
no perfon could be the author of it but the 
Abbé Bertola, the moft ardent admirer, 
and the moft faithful friend, that the Ger- 
man Theocritus ever had in Italy. No 
one, indeed, but a friend, and one intimate- 
ly acquainted with the perfon and writings 
of Gelner, could trace ovt to the life, and 
give animation to all the features, both of 
the man and the writer, as the author of this 
eloge has done. 

Gelner was born at Zurich in 1730. He 
received the firft principles of education in 
his own country ; but he was rather the pu- 
pil of nature than of the fchools. In his 
letrer upon landfcape painting, which the 
beit judges confider as the moft profound 
work on that fubject, he fpeaks himielf with 
that opennefs, which fo well becomes great 
mén, of the pailion he entertained from his 
infancy of making obfervations, with a 
view of appropriating to himlelf, by imita- 
tion, the molt perfect of. the works, both of 
nature and art. 

With fuch a happy difpofition, ftrength.- 
ened by habitude, he was fent by his parents 
to Leipfic, Berlin, and Hamburgh, to gain 
a knowledge of commerce, to which, how- 
ever, he could not fubject himfelf ; but he 
acquired, in thofe cities, a purer taftc, and 
a confiderable number of friends and admi- 
rers, among thole with whom he had been 
acquainted. 

When he returned to his own country, 
he quitted it no more; and his principal 
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of any other nation. On this account je ' 


object was to cultivate his favourite ftudies 
in the bofom of his family, and to dif- 
charge all the duties of a tender hufband, 
a good father, and an upright citizen. 

The Abbé Bertola exhibas him under all 
thefe difierents afpefis, and the pictures 
which he prefents coui¢ not be more intereft- 
ing. He does not enlarge much in analyfing, 
or making an apology for his poetry and 
manner, referring, on this head, to what 
he has already faid in feveral places of his 
excellent work, entitled, A View of the 
Belles Lettres in Germany. 

‘With regard to his poetry, fays he, I 
have thewn elfewhere, (in the werk above: 
mentioned ) that, next to the Italians, no 
one among the moderns has approached 
nearer than he tothe divihe Omplicity of 
the ancients, and the definitiwa of it is, 
what that of all pafteral Poetry ought to 
be, that is to fay, a fpecies of compolition, 
made to mipire a love for the lealures of 
Innocence, ani to give icifons of the pureft 
and mitdef philefophy ; thet all bis paint- 
ing of the human heart breathes the moft 
amiable philanthropy; that he defcribes 
happinels in the midft of the. groves, under 
a thoufand different afpects; that he exhi- 
bits in his amours, the pureft virtue; chat 
the natural manner in which his perfonages 


-exprefs fentiments of honefty and benefi- 


cence is extremely engaping ; that he fhews 
in a mafterly manner, the grandeur, the 
delicacy, and the tendernels with which he 
difplays the affections of a father, a huf- 
band, and a fon! thes all the ties which 
nature has employed to form the firft foun- 
cations of fociety, and the ordinary events 
of life are continually found among his 
charaGers, and re appear under forms and 
colours, that inftruG@-at the fame time that 
they intereft: and laftiv, that he ts the tirft 
who has given to paftoral poetry all the cx- 
fent and perfection of which it is fufcepti- 
bie. 

On this account our author is aftonifhed, 
and with juftice, that any perfon in Italy 
fhould have ventured to cenfure him with 
feverity, accufing him, above all, of too 
great uniformity of character im his poetry. 

“It is truly a ftrange and difagreeable 
thing, obferves he a little farther, that any 
one fhould have had this courage in Italy, 
where a tafte for pafloral poetry, cherifhed 
and brought to perfection by the Arcadia, 
the Amyrta, and the Paflor Fido, and 4 
natural tafte for rural beauties, anirmated and 
ftrenethened by a difpofition fo lively and 
affable, fhould rather unrte in favour of 
this poet, idolized by the French, the Eng- 
lith, and the Germans—in Italy, which he 
loved more than any ftranger ever, perhaps 
will—in Italy, where the tranflations of his 
works touched his heart more than thote 





was accuftomed to fay, that he perceived 
himfeif in ours, but that he found only hig 
fhadow in ali the reft. It is however, fin 
more firamge and difagreeable, that thefe 
critics fhould be fome of our moft enlight- 
ened writers.’’ 

In examining more clofely this pretended 
uniformity in his poetry, of which Gefner 
has been accufed, he clearly fes that 
this charve is deflitute of foundatite, either 
hecaufe the fpecies of poetry he has chofen 
is, by its nature, confined within the bounds 
of a certain apparent uniformity, or becayfe 
the poet of Zurich knew to modify this 
mtrinfic uniformity of. the fubject, with 
more art than ‘Theocritus and Virgil, though 
he has written fix times as much as they jn 
the paftoral kind; and this will appear very 
natural, if we reflect that Getner wag ac. 
quainted with painting and engraving ; and 
that, uniting thefle two arts, he could ealily 
fuyyell beauties, which the: poet, without 
bemnyz a painter, or the painter without being 
a poet would never have found. 

** His imagery, continues he, efpecially 
that which he wrote whenshe had attained 
to the age of thirty, fufficiently proves that 
this knowledge was extremely ufeful to 
him; the effect of both is doubled by the 
harmony which the two arts give them. 
His painting often awakens that fucceffion 
of ideas which Albano fo much defired, 
and which he never perfectly obtained but 
by the means of poetry. Several of his 
idylls prefent to the imagination thofe ra- 
pid effecte of the claro ofcuro of the paint- 
ing, which Dante, by the extent of his 
genius acquired, ina degree fuperior to all 
the moderns, without being a_ painter. 
Some of the pamtings and poems of Gel: 
ner, which produced fo grand and enchant- 
ing delufions, are, with one another, like 
the union of two voices im perfect unifon. 
An excellent connoifieur has already teen 
charmed with the frequent reading of his 
dejenption of conjugal happinefs, and of 
gn amiable fpoule, with two pretty chil- 
dren—a defcription contamed in his idyll, 
entitled, A Morning in Autumn; but when 
he went to fee the painting in which the 
fubject of the fame idyll was reprefented, 
by the force of an allufion, of which he 
had never before entertained any idea, he 
really imagimed that he heard the tender 
exprefiions of this happy fpoufe, and the 
inarticnlate founds of joy uttered by the 
charming young ones; he thought he faw 
their jittle hauds ftroaking the vilage of their 
father. By his knowledge of thefe two 
arts, Gefner acquired another engaging 
beauty in his poetry, refpecting the exprel- 
fion of effects. The precifion and propritty 
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fych, that they prefent, in an inflant, the 
attitudes, and even the color proper far each 
sffion, and they always make one com: 

hend more than is read. The finelt 
tirokes of the expre {hon of efle dts are height- 
ened by an almoft imperceptible gradation, 
fo that we feel all the force of them, with- 
out perceiving the art. This gradation 
could not be difpoled and directed but by 
the hand of a painter, able to open fuch 
aths, where, by moving the heart, an im- 


efion is made on the mind while the ima-. 


gination 1s delighted. ‘T’his harmonical uni- 
on enabled Geiner allo to delineate in his 

try certain images more than human, to 
render them almoft perceptible to the fenfes, 
and to infinuate into them the ethereal in- 
fuence of the models of thele images. We 
imagine that we lee the rays which proceed 
from the forehead of his deities; we behold 
their winged miniltersfeated on clouds; we 
obferve their motion, when he makes them 
delcend, like the foft and gentle fall of the 
April fhowers; we diflingeith the odor af 
thale flowers with which they are crowned ; 
and we behold them ftarting into Jite, their 
motions full of gracetulnels and vivacity, 
with their celeftial looks, and their heavenly 
finiles.”’ 

Hitherto we have followed our author in 
the longeft and molt interefling part of his 
doge. We with that we could follow him 
in the other part allo, which takes up more 
than two thirds of the work, and in which 
the Abbé Bertola gives an account of his 
merview at Zurich with the German The- 
ocritus. We fhould gladly, did room permit 
us, relate all thele particularities which 
rendered it fo dear to his heart, and which 
render it {till fo inflrugtive and de- 
lighttul to his readers. It is there that the 
author traces out a ftriking portrait of Get- 
nr, and gives us a view of his manner of 
thinking, and living; of the method and 
tenor of his fitudies ; and, in hort, where 
he dilplays, in natural colours, his modeft, 
mild, and fenfible foul—the real pupil of 
Nature, who fo well kaew how to obleryve, 
toliow, and imitate her. 

We mult again repeat, that we fhould he 
glad to infert entire this interefling dramatic 
aeicciption of the interview which tcok 
place between thefe two friends, were it, 
i reality, as thort as appears to thofe who 
read it, on account of the pleaiure with which 
they are enchanted, and which excludes 
‘very other thought. We recommend it, 
therefore, to fuch of our readers as under- 
Mand Italian, to peruf@the origiual, if they 
@n procure it; they will there fee with 
hat art this learned and delicate panegy- 
fithas, in this part, as well as in the reft of 
his cloge made ule of the fame colours of 


We poct and painter as the Theocritus of . 


Zurich, and employed, with fuccels, the 
fame juftneis of fentiment, and the fame 
eafinels of ilyle, which are fo eminently con- 
{picuous in that celebrated man. 


An Addrejs to the Public on the Polygrapbic 
Art, or the copying or multiplying Pi€ures 
ta Oil Colours, by a Chemucai and Mecha- 
nical Procefi, the Invention of Mr. Joseph 
Booth, Fortra:t-Paiter. 


HIS pamphlet, written on an ingenious 

om ujeful art, is compoted in a ine- 
thodical, clear, convincing, and elegant 
manner. Lhe author (ets out with obierv- 
ing, that 

* Mechanical invention is one of the great 
eH that fupport the grandeur of the 

ritith empire. Though there are various 
manufactur:s and arts, in which other na- 
tions, efpecially the Germans, equal us, in 
reipect of excellence ; with regard to expe- 
dition we are unrivalled. Hence, notwith- 
tanding the high expence of living, and 
the growing preflure of accumulated taxes, 
in articles of ron, fieel, wool, cotton, tur- 
nery, earthen ware, and others, we are 
able to underfell nations where labour is 
twice as cheap as in England, the expence 
of living twice as low, and taxes more than 
twice as moderate. 

* But it was relerved to; Mr. Booth, the 
author of this invention * of multiplying 
pictures in oil-colours, with all the pro- 
perties of the original paintings, whether 
in regard to outline, expreflion, fize, va- 
riety of tints, or other circumftances, to 
apply with, luccels, M<chanical invention, 
and particularly the power of Chymiftry, 
to the diflufion, perpetuation, and, in fome 
reipects, even the improvement of the mo 
generally pleafing and captivating of the li- 
beral arts. | 

‘ The great end and advantage of the 
Polygraphic Art, then, is, that by a me- 
chamical and chymical procefs, without any 
injury whatever to the original painting, it 
producgs fuch an exact copy, or likenels, as 
cannot, without difficulty and clofe atten- 
tion, be diftinguifhed trom the archetype, 
at the diitance trom which every good pic- 
ture ought to be viewed; awhile tie price 
it can be delivered at to the public, is a 
mere trifle, commonly under, but never 
exceeding the tenth part of the value of the 
original. The experience of twelve years, 
renders it probable, and indeed! almoli cer- 
tain, that thefe pictures, being done in oil 
colours, will, at;leafl, equal their originals, 
in point of duration.’ 

‘the writer of the pamphlet confiders 
painting under three different beads; firft, 
as an ingenious art; fecondly, as iniluencing 
morals; and thirdly, as an olject ot policy, 
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and an article of commerce. On the firft 
of thefe heads, he obferves, among other 
particulars, that 

* As no copy can be made without an 
original, and aa the Polygraphic Society 
will make a point of haviny a certain nuin- 
ber of new fubjedis done for them every 
years the interelis of living Artifts, and 
e(pecially of the Britith Painters, inftead of 
being injured by this mechanical and chy- 
mical progrefe, will be greatly promoted.— 
And, as it will encreafe the employment of 
eminent artifis, fo it wil! contribute, in no 
{mall degree, to the improvement of flu- 
dents, who, being accuflomed to imitate 
the fiyle and manner, will catch, in fome 
degree, the genius of the greateft matters, 
and attain to diftinguifhed excellence in 
grandeur and elegance of contour, correct- 
nefs of delign, brilliant colouring, and well- 
eflected mais of light and fhade. On this 
head, ler it be further obferved, that the 
frit mtreduction of young artifts into prac- 
tice and fame, is commonly that of porirait- 
painting, a branch of butineis which will 
till remain in their hands, and which thie 
facility of multiplying copies of originals 
will infallibly tend to encreafe. And, in 
general, at a time when we have many 
paimters of eftablifhed reputation, and others 
are rifling into fame, an invention, which 
by ayeneral diffufion of the moft admired 
jubjcdts creates a more general tafte for the 
arts, cannot but have a tavourable influence 
on the tortunes of artifis; Mechanical In- 
ventions of every kind, by reducmg the 
price of commodities and manufactures, 
multiply cuffomers, and extend their fale : 
io that thole who at firft are alar:ned at 
their introduction, reap, m the ifiue, great 
advantage therefrom. 

‘The invention of cotton mills at firft 
excited among the labourmg manufacturers 
of cotton, yarn, and ftuffs in Lancafhire a 
general alarm, yet the extenfion of trade, 
by the lowering the price, and increafing 
the demand, which thofe mills have occafi- 
oned, has rather augmented the number of 
hands employed in the manufactures of cot- 
ton, than diminifhed them. In like manner, 
may we not fairly fuppote, that the multi- 
plication of piclures, of capital and approved 


omafters, may cherifh and diffule a general 


tafle for pamting, and thereby give em- 
plowment and encouragement to the mafters 
and adeptsin that imitative art ? At prefent 
fine paintings are to be purchaled only by men 
in the policilion of large fortunes. Reduce 
their price; they may be purchafed, and 
wilt be purchaied, by men of middling, and 
even of humble fortunes. By this mcans 
the ule and love of paintings, and even the 
dctire ot having originals will be encreated ; 
few houles will be without paintings of one 
fort or another ; and the ingenious artift 
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will find from a multiplication of pidurey, 
fuch a diffufion of tafte for painting, thy 
an addition of patrons and confequent em, 
ploy will of courfe take place. He wij 
likewife be able to perform fuch defigns, 
will induce the proprietors of the Polygn, 
phic Art to treat with him for the Copy. 
right of the original, in the fame manne 
that bookfellers treat with authors.’ 

‘ Before the invention of printing, books 
were fo dear that they were within the 
compafs only of Lords and Princes, or meq 
in general of Princely fortunes. The pref 
has put books im the hands of all ranks 
of men; and fo, it may be reafonably 
prefurmed, this invention will adorn the 
halls and other apartments of all ranks 
and orders of the people. And as the 
art of printing has multiplied Authors, f 
that of Polygraphy will, in all probability, 
encreafe the number of painters.’ 

The author of the pamphlet goes on te 
fhew, that as all the arts and {ciences are har. 
montoufly connected, and mutually infy 
ence and fupport each other, the genera 
diffufion of a tafle for painting will be ac. 
companied with a general diffufion of a tafe 
for engraving, as well as fculpture, ftatuary 
and every kindred art.— Having illuftrated 
the happy influence of painting, as well a 
the other liberal arts, on morals, he conf: 
ders it as an article of commerce. 

* It is well known, he fays, that very conf- 
derable fums ef money are annually carried 
out of this kingdom, for the purchafe of fo- 
reign paintings, both copies and originals, and 
that in thisjtraffic many impofitions have been 
made, and fraudscommitted. ‘The invention 
of Polygraphy evidently tends to remedy 
thefe difadvantages and abufes, while, at the 
fame time, it docs not oppofe itfelf to the 
honeft indufiry and ingenuity of the collector 
and dealer in piciures, who has the jam 
market as ufual.’ 

It is with pleafure that we take this op 
portunity of bearing witnels to the excellence 
of that ingenious and ufeful art, which forms 
the fubjedt of the pamphlet before us. Ow 
curiofity being excited by what we had 
read and heard, we went to fee the Polygra- 
phic Exhibition, and found the likenefs of the 
copies to the originals fo ftriking and exae, 
that the former were not to be diftinguifhed 
from the latter but by the moft cloie and 
minute attention. ; 

We have been informed that the proprit- 
tors of the Polygraphic Art, who are gentle 
men of great refpectability, and good for 
tune, have embarked a very large property 
on the maturation and improvement of thi 
invention ; and that they have rejected very 
confiderable offers from the Continent trufl- 
ing that they fhall find encouragement, whert 
they w.th to find it, in their own country 
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Sung by Mrs. CROUCH in the “HAUNT ED T O a ER.” 
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My hand dire@ed to beftow, 
In we and here I’m landed, 

And daughters always act you know, 
jut oe they are commanded : 
Then let not flattering hope deceive, 
Or elle yo ‘oa. reper t you, 

Yet fhowld, &c. 
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Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE or COMMONS, 
Menday, February 1, 1790. 
(Continued from our ba/t.) 


HE bills that do exift in England, and 
fhould have fhocked you back to your origi- 

nai principles, aad are necellary to purge che pub- 
lic weal, and to defend you not only againit the 
Minifter, but yourlelves=penfion- bill, place- bill, 
god others, fyltematically refifted. ‘The cor 
ruptions thele laws would guard agaioft, ia a molt 
exuaordinary manner reforted to by the prelent 
Minifters of the Crown; and oot only reforted to, 
but made the fole inftrument of their gove: oment. 
The laws which depart from the firft principles of 
the conftitution—cexcife, riot-act, Police-bill, 
readily adopted, and obftinately maintained. The 


— gounteracting claalerm—the refponfibility of che 


Minifter a foadow—the Majefly of the People, 
}ke the conilitution, tittered out of your Court. 
Some of the populace had gone too fareethe Court 
availed itfelf of popular exceiles to ery down 
coattivutional principles. They begaa with a 
contempt of popularity, they proceeded to acoa- 
tempt of fa.ne, aad they now vibrate on the latt 
(ring—a contempt of virtue; aad yetthele Were 
checks not only ia a conftitutional public, but in 
cenain Conneétions; thele generally fupported the 
Minilter, amd occafionally checked his enormi- 
ties, Againit this refuge, agaiolt the’ power of 
ibe [rith community im genesal, aod this force in 
particular, is the prefent policy direhed——I[e is a 
policy which would govern this country by falary 
dilio& from power, or by power dittin& from 
ieiponfibility--no tturdy tribes of a conftitutional 
public, nocheck in an independent nobility, The 
masere~ihe icribe—-che Ripendiary—the political 
adveoturer ; or where the confidential litt alcend., 
Menamiable in their manners, and in their pri- 
vate lite oot oaly amiable, but even refpectable— 
but mea who have no public mind, men fome- 
What too ready to /upport any Government, men 
Whole characterittic ic is to ttand by any Govern- 
Ment, eveo cheugh that Governmens fhould fland 
agtioft lrelande-mmen who have been not only 
the fupporiers of che Minifter’s power, but che 
trumencs of his paflion—his violence—his ve- 
ttlityeeand his revenge. 
The advocates for undue infiyence who have 
ippeared in England, have admitted to bea 
; but a defeét that would mix with the 
waltitution. The Minitters of Ireland have made 
that defect che only engine of their Goveroment ; 
tur Minitters have picked from the Britith contti- 
ition nothing but the mott corrupe part of her 
paice, and that they have carried into the moft 
ting exceffes,; No coottitutiona! bills to heal 
“0 popular bills to pacify: The curreacy, the 
we poifon unmixed, unquenched, uaqualified ; 
“if qualified, tempered only with revenge. Oa 
dit principle did the Minifters take into their ve- 
land vindi@ive hand the table of profcriptions. 
this principle dia they remove, not be- 
Gule the place was unneceflary—they have made 
saaecelfary offices.————On this principle did they 
Weeenot becaule the penfion-liit was over- 
Wdened—they have augmented that lift—but 
+Mag. March, 1790. 
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beceufe the placemen fo removed, and the pene 
fiooers fo deprived, had voted againit the will of 
the Miaifter in queftions whereia that Miniter 
was pronounced to be vaconilitutional, and con- 
vidted to be corrupt. On the fame principle did 
the Miniltry try the palery aries of divilioa, hold- 
ing ouc the Ariltocracy tothe people, as the old 
accomplice of the Moaitter, and to the country 
gentlemen, as the monopolizer ef emolument, 
as if by che fpoil of the ariltocracy the Minifler 
could bribe away the independency of the country 
gentiemen, and rob the people of that fmali but 
reipectable fupport, and fink that body into the 
herd of the Cattie.—On the fame priociple did 
the Miniller attack the dignity of the Peerage, 
by the fale of honours and the dignity of this 
Houfe, by the application of the money, to pur- 
chale, tor the fervante of the Caltle, feats in che 
Affembly of the People.——Oa the fame principle 
did they attack the purity of this Houfe, by the 
multipl.cation of office, and divifion of eftablith- 
ment, 

I won’t fay the Minifters went into the open 
ftreets with cockades in their hats, and drums ia 
their hands; but I do lay chey were as public, 
aod had as opeoly broke terms with decorum, as 
if they had fo paraded in College-greeo, with 
their bulinefs letcered on their torcheads. 

Such has been their praétice, and tuch practice 
has been defended—Mercital Heaven !—detend- 
ed |! !—We have been taught to believe that the 
Irth Viceroy is not to be affeQted ia his Giuation 
by the fenfe of the people of this country.—The 
Engiith Minitter ftands in a different fituation 
with reipect to hisown. We have been taughe 
to believe, that in order to keep his ftatioo, the 
lrifh Viceroy may refort to any mealures ; and 
that having loft the fuppore of Parliament by of- 
fences, he may ftrive to regaia it by corruption ; 
and this do&trine has been extended to the cale 
of a Viceroy leaving the Government, and em- 
ploying thofe moments to gratify his corrupt af- 
tection, or to extend his corrupt influence; and 
the Depoty fo employed with his accomplices, 
have beeawcailed the Government ; and thole whe 
would thield the country trom fuch a dark aad 
defperate cabal, have been called a Faétion ;— 
and on this principle it was that the Miailtry 
refitted a Penfion Bill and a Place Bill, contend- 
ing for in precept, and committing in practice, 
allche corraptions tbofe bills would guard agaiott, 
They have laid belore an eftabliihment o: very 
extenfive corruption ; they contended for ia argu 
ment the iodefiaite power of corrupting, thar it 
coni{titutional and popular quetlions, fuch as che 
Regency Addrefs, the Penfion and Place Biljs, 
the repeal of the Police Bill, thould occur, aud 
find fupport in the united ftrength of che Nobica 
and People, in fuch a cafe the jervants of the 
Caftle thould have a power under colour of new 
offices to refort to the Treafury to rob the pece 
ple, in order to buy the Gentry to fell the come 
munity, and fo defeat popular and conftitutional 
bilis by bribery aod corruption. 

Such a policy and principle, 1 will not call crie 
miaal—I will not call it repugnant to the doQiines 
of all che great authors that ever wrote on Go- 
vernment ; but it is that very policy and that veiy 
principle which ail of them have prononaced to 
be the deft; ution of liberty, and one ia particu- 
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lar, fach a crime as to amount to a breach of 
truft, tending towards a diffolution of the State. 
Newer were the exceffes of the mobs ef 1783 aod 
$4 more condemned by the Caftle, than this 
Caftle principle and practice are condemned by 
every refpectable authority thar ever wrote on 
Government,—nor were thofe exceffes of the 
mob againtt law, in pointof danger, to be com- 
pared tothofe exceffes of the Court, without any 
apparent breach of the law of the Court. You 
then told the populace they juftied Parliament, 
and attacked the lawsThey will now reply to 
you in your own language, you have juftied 
Parliament { for you have quettioned its privi- 
leges, and defied its refolution, you have attack- 
ed the law, for you have attacked the law- 
maker, aod therefore have attempted to poifon 
the fource of the law ; and whatever advantage 
that affaffin, who takes off by poifon, has over 
that other affaffin, who takes off by the dagger— 
fuch, and fach only, in their prefent policy, have 
the Minitters of the Crown over the dregs of the 
people. Thus, fome of the people may retaliate 
upon our Court; I will only fay this, chat if their 
principles had exifted at a former period, the 
preat events from which thefe iflands derive their 
liberty, could not have taken place and if their 
principles prevail and propagate, the bieflings 
which this ifland derives from thofe events, matt 
be the vidtim. 

Sir, gentlemen have called on us to fpecify the 
charges againft the Adminiftration, We will 
{pecify, and begin with the appointment of two 
additional Commiffioners. Sir, this meatfure 
pofts itielf on ground uncommonly hollow and 
defelive. Agaiolt it there are three refolutions 
of this Houle; and thofe refolutions have three 
afpects :—Firft, That feven Commifioners were 
fufficient. 2d, That the Hoale will aot affent 
to render practicable the multiplication of the 
number, or the divifion of the boards, 3d, That 
they who advifed the increafe of the number and 
the divifion, advifeda mealure againft the feanfe 
of the Houle. After this, it was neceilary that 
fome great and folid inconveniency fbould be felt, 
that the people fhowld generally acknowlege the 
infafficiency of the old number of Com:niffioners ; 
that the Commiffioners themfelves fhould report 
the difficulty to Government; and thee Govern- 
ment fhould lay the whole betore this Houle, be- 
fore fuch a meafure as this thould be reforted to, 
On the contrary—no fech complaint—no fuch 
report-and no fuch reference have exifted ; and 
this no complaiat—and this no report——and this 
no reference—i« a proot that Government knew 
that the caule affligned was a vile pretence—too 
flimfy to be Rated, and too ludicrous to be dif- 
cufled, : , 

A further argument, that additional trouble 
was the pretence, not the motive, will be found 
io the direGtion of the choice of the Minifter, to 
Members of Parliament, fo that the two tables 
of Commifhioners, who have hardly time, it 
fees, to dothe buloels of the Revenue, can 
fit every day in this Houfe to do the bufinef. of 
the Minifter. And it isa further proof of the 
ofincerity of this pretence, that ifthe Minifter 
was to ermploy none but Members of Parl:ament, 
there were two other peitons, extinét Commil- 
fronegs, who now receive cacha penton o/ 600i. 
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compenfation, capable furely of difcharging the 
bufinels of the Revenue, if the bufinele of the 
revenue, and not the influence of the Minifte, 
had been the objet. It isa further refutation 


_of this pretence, that the public complaint wa 


not the delay of the Commiffioners, but the great 
balances in the hands of the Collectors, which 
this new appointment does not go to prevent. 
and alfo the great expence in the colleAiog of 
the Revenue, which this new appointment por; 
to encreafe, 

Sir, the argument urged in fupport of this 
meaflure is decifive againft it. It is urged your 
taxes have encreafed, but this argument would 
feem a farcafm, as if the bounty of the Nation 
was to be made a means of influence, and an ip. 
ftrument of deftruction. But the cafe is ftronger. 
part of thefe taxes have their {pecific officersamg, 
Poft-ofice and Stamps.—Part of thefe taxes are 
additional, on the fame old fubje& matter of 
tax, and can be colle&ted atthe fame time, and 
with equaleafe. The cafe is ftill ftronger; g 
principal part of thefe taxes were granted on ap 
expreis public ftipulation, chat the boards of Cuf. 
toms and Excife fhould be united, and the num. 
ber of Commiffioners reduced to feven. It was 
in 73, when the Mioifter wanted new taxes, aod 
allo a tontine ; there were great grievances on 
the part of the country, and great warts on the 
partof Goveroment. The Minifter propofed to 
redvefs that grievance, which was the molt pro. 
digal and profligate—the divifioa of the Boards 
of Cuftom and Excife. This was the public fti- 
pulation ** The biennial excels is above 
170,000l.——give us taxes to equalize—give us 
26§,000l. tontine, including the arrear of a fifth 
halt year, and we on our part entitle ourfelves to 
fuch confidence, by uniting the Boards, aod re- 
ducing the number of commiflioners ; and fur- 
ther, to make the new taxes as cheap as poffible 
in the collection, to prevent their being the caule 
of new falaries, we agree the ftamp tax which we 
prepole, thall be colle&ted by the Commiffioners 
of the Board of Accounts, without any new {alary. 
The reduced Commiflioners mutt get a compen- 
fation, butthat will only bea temporary charge.” 
—Such was the public flaterment, and fuch the 
compact. The Minifter now retains the tax, aod 
withd:iaws the coofideration, He revives the ob- 
Noxious meafure in part, and he lays the foun- 
dation of a revival in toto. The Boards will be 
hereatter completely divided, Lecaufe there are 
fo many Commiffioners ; and thea the Minilter 
will order three more Commifiioners, becaule the 
Boards are divided. , 

There is another circumftance which has taken 
place fince the refolutions to which I refer, which 
is decifive againft the meafure. By your money 
bill all cuftoms inwards are liable to five per 
cent. which .is colie&ted by the laws of excile ; 
it follows, that all the officers of the caftom de 
partment who colle&t thele duties muft have 
commiffions, impowering them to fearch lor ex 
cifeable goods ; it followe that they muft hare 
commifhoas both from the Commiffioners 0 Cul 
toms and Excife ; it follows that the power o 
the Commiffioners of Exc'fe and Cultoms «et 


now rendered indivifible by your own law | 


otherwife there muft be two diltingt boards with 
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fet of officers; but when the excife laws are to 
be extended, then i feems the bafinefs is render- 
ed infeparable; when undue influence is to be 
extended, then the bufioefs is made feparate. 

Thefe arguments are (trong againit this meafure, 
but the ftrongeft argument of all is the Lord 
Lieutenant's letter, recommending it. In ftat- 
ing this lecter, if I feem to depart from the gra- 
vity of the fubjedt, let it not be imputed to my 
levity, but to the letter’sabfurdity. It ftates de- 
lay and trouble———-and it offers a remedy; it 
faves that the patent has appoiated nine Commif- 
fonerse——'our Comm ffioners of caftoms only, 
two Commiffioners of excife only, and three 
Commiffionersof both; it orders that thele nine 
Commiffioners (hall remain in one room, but di- 
vide themielves, and fit at different tables, with 
their refpective Secretaries, and do the bufinels of 
excife and cuftoms at one and the fame moment, 
ig ove and the fame Apartment, 

The Commiffioners of cuftoms only are to fit 
attheir table, for the conduét of the port bufi- 
gels; the Commiffioners of excife only are to fit 
attheir table, tor the condu@ of the inland bu- 
faels, proceeding at che fame time, and in the 
fame room; and the Commiffioners.of excife 
sndcuftom may apply themielves to either as 
they (hall think proper: that iv, they are placed 
ina Gtuation in which they mutt interrupt one 
soother, and are under a phyfcal im poffibility of 
doing bufinefs. Two Courts are placed in a fi- 
uation, ia which it is impoffible to attend to 
themielves ; and fome of the jadges are lefc free 
wattendtoeither or both. Suppofe the Court 
of Exchequer was to divide itfelf into two Courts, 
iting in the Tame Chamber, and proceeding— 
oneon the buiinefs of equity, the otter of law, 
none and the fame moment, with a floating 
privilege to one or more of the Barons to attend 
wether. This letter of the Marquis having 
thus difpofed of the port and inland bufinel:, by 
potting it in aftate of interruption and confufion, 
proceeds toregulate trials,and ordess that trialemay 
goon in another chamber, under the cogo'zance 
oafuficient number of Commiffioners of ex- 
tle, while, at the fame moment, the other 
Commiffioners fhal! go on, at their feparate ta- 
bet, withthe bufinc{s of che port and inland, 
lo that in the words of the letter, in future, in- 
teadof only one bufinefs being carried on at a 
tme, by this new arrangement-———-the port and 
sad bufinefs——and trial———may go on all at 
one without interfering or interrupting one ano- 
her, Can we poflibly imagine that the public, 
“whofe fatisfation the letter [peaks, can be 
ied ina {pecies of inititution, which fuper- 
tends near 1,500,000], under a phyfica! im pofli- 
Wty of doing public juftice? Can you per- 

the public, of whofe fatisfaGtion this let- 
tr ipeaks, to be fatisfied in a regulation which 
faws off part of the Commiffioners of Excife 
fom the trial of their property, under laws that 
quire and puzzle the whole force of all the un- 
tranding of all thofe who compofe that moft 
tilute Board >? Cao you imagine, I fay, that 
te public will receive fatisfadtion from a reguts- 
tt, the virtue of which refts on that paras 
perfection, that fupernatural power, 
1 to be poffefied by the Cormmiflioner:, 
ting their ears to one fabject which is 
before them, and confining the whole 
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force of their underflanding to another? Buc 


there is not only @ phyfical :gnorance in the letter 


of inftruétions, there is alio an official confufion, 
The officers of the ports, perhaps not lels than 
1500, have commiflions both from the Commifs 
fioners of Excife and Cultoms, and are, controul- 
able by both. Here then are two tabies of equal 
and co-ordinate jurifdigtion, prefiding over ove 
and the fame fet of officers. Suppole the Come 
miffioners of Cuftoms think proper to difmifs aa 
officer, they now have a right.o-—--Suppole the 
Commiffioners of Excife think proper to continue 
the fame officer, they now have a right.-——Sup- 
pole the Table of Excife, to op [muggling, or- 
ders a cruifer to Cork;——~luppofe the Table of 
Cuttom order him, at the fame time, inftantly to 
Derry. But there is another milchet in this 
letter of inftructioa ;—the Commiffioners of Ex- 
cife are refponfible for the whole excile, and 
they are, in cafes of improper and illegal leizures, 
liable to damages. All import excife is colled- 
ed by port officers, and all their correipondeace 
is in the department of the Secretary of the other 
table=-the Board of Cultom, Thus, by the 
new regulation, the Commiflioner or the Table 
ot Excite, is refpoolible for arevenue colle&ed by 
officers, whole correfpondence is depofited with 
another Board, and comes before the Board of 
Excile by accident, or good nature, or perione! 
civility. Wouldthere not be a coafufhon of ret- 
ponfibility, if the board of cuftom, to whom all 
fuch papers come, were to order a veflel to be 
feized, when the board of excrfe, in that cafe, 
would be refponfible tor perhaps, 10,0001, iotur- 
red in damages? As the regulation now ftaads, 
the Commiffioners of Excile are to collect.a great 
revenue, by officers, whole condudt they have 
lictle opportunity to know, aud whole condact 
they cannot exclufively decide. 

i have dwelt enough on this particular mea- 
fure—i have thewn it to be a defiance of the 
Houle, without the pretence even of expediency, 
and that nothing fince that advice was given has 
taken place in the laws to jultity the Minifter in 
difregarding it ; on the conirary, that it is now 
necefiary in order to conform to the law to dil- 
regard the inftrnétion of the Miniter, 1 fay l 
have fhewn this meature to be a dilregard to the 
leole of this Houfe, for the purpole of extenc~ 
ing 'gfluence. This leads me from the particular 
fubjeat, tothe general policy. The matyre of 
this policy | have deicribed. The uleiumate con- 
fequences I fhall not now detail, but I will meén- 
tion one which feems to include .all; I hoow 
you fay a Union. No=~ it is not the extingtion 





. of the [rith Parliament, but its difgracetul con- 


tinuation, Parliament, under the fuccels of 
fuch a projeét,. will live-—but live to no one ufe- 
ful purpofe, The Miniter will deteat her at- 
tempts by corruption, aud deter the repetition of 
her atcernpts by threatening the repetition of the 
expences of corruption.—-Having been long the 
bawd—-Corruption will become the lage and ho- 
nett admonitrefs of the nation, She will adviie 
her no more to provoke the Minifter to rob the 


fubjeét the will advife her to ferve inorder to , 


favemto bea flave on the priacipier of good houle- 

wifery. Theo will Parliament, ioftead of con- 

trouling the Court, admunifter to its licentioul- 

nels—provide villas and furniture for the lervaute 
M m2 
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of the Cefle——afford a place army to obnoxi- 
ous Members——accommodate with crue! and 
itradiCtory claufes the Compniffioners of the 
iue——or feed on public rapine the Viceroy's 








Hefe ifands of the race of tyrants, whole breed 


it Was the fortane of Ergland to preferve, aod 


of freland to adopt. Parliament !—whole head 
has for ages commerced with the wildom of the 


Geds, sod whole toot has fpoken thonder and 


depofition to the oppreffor, will, like the Sacred 
Giant, fteod a public fpeQtecie, thora of his 
ftrength—or, rather like the giant, he will :e- 
tain his ftrength for the arutemect of his ene- 
mie, and do teats of ignominicut power to g'a- 
tify an idle and a hoftile Court—and thefe wails, 
where once the public weal contended, and the 
patriot ftrove, will refemble the ruin of fome 
Italic Temple, and abound oot wih fenatore, 
but with animate of mey, in the guife of fena- 
tort, chattering their pert debates, and difgrac- 
ing thele feats which once belonged tothe people! 
Here you will op to confider, aod demand why 
ali thi: p———why this attack on Ireland }—The 
Min iter will tell you what canfed, but I will cell 
whetcootributed--itwacimeruniTy--Impuni-« 
T¥. You have ao adequate reipontidilicy in Tre- 
land, end politicians laugh at che word of juftice 
which falls Mort of their heads, and ooly preci- 
pitaes on thei reputations, Su, this country 
hae never yet exercited herfelt ta the way of 
viodidlive jattice. In the cafe of Strafford the 
wax but an bumble affilant, and yet in this 
country we have had victims. The ariflocracy 
at d ferent times has been a wiGim—the whole 
people of Ireland for almott an estire century 
were a vidlim. But Minifters inall the criminal 
fuccefions—herg i« a chalfm——a blank in your 
hitery. Si, you have io Irciand—no axe— 
theretore no good Minifter. 

Sir, it isthe misiortane of this country, that 
the principles of her conftitution have aot yet 
become entircly the maxims of all thofe who 
take the lead in her government. They have 
no public mind, their maxims are providential, 
aod the conception of our fituation ts not a lit- 
tie affiued by a prudent fenfe of their intereft. 
They know that treland does not punifh—They 
fee that the Britith Court does reward. This will 
explain why the Irth Coort prefers a ftrong cor- 
rupe Government toa good found contftitution, 
Why peculation: of the moft tcandalous nature, 
i the Enelith Court don't appear aficcted there- 
by, are repretenied as trifles; and why Corrup.- 
tions of a molt flagitious nature, if the Bricith 
court can by any mifiaterpretation be reprefented 
a benefited thereby, are advanced as pretenfions, 
‘Thte will expiein, whe, under the fame Britith 
Moanfter, on the fame fubje@, the pow- 
ere of the two houles of che Britith 
Parliament, tha'l be afferted, and thofe of the 
i, th denied—why the extraord:nary powers of the 
two Houfes of che Parliament of Britain fhall be 
aivanceé, and the ordinary powers of the three 
etates of lreiand denied, This will explain the 
poenomena of the times. A Prince of Wales 
jeden in Eagiand with anconfticutional reftrition 
wee Britith febjet gratified in Lreland with 
Usiemued Corruption, This will explain the 
meathels of opr Court, as well as its mylteriés 
“when your Viceroys, vader ibe prefent fyf- 
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tem for the purpofe of reducing the expences, ,, 
redreffing the evils of the State, are puppets, 
andthe men who ferve under them are machines, 
moved by wires held by the puppet., but for the 
purpofe of incumbrance; sttive agents, and 
ther caftle the reign of men imp'’é with inferiog 
privileges of plunder, in the defcending time of 
meannefs and of mifchief. | 

This wiil elucidate the prefent policy, a policy 
againtt which we remonftrate. Let us fuppofe 
the various de{criptioas of the fociety to approach 
the Irith Minifter, and deprecate his projed, 
And firft, the moderate man: he wiiitelihim, ** Sir, 
give upthis fyftem. We arequiet. Why :noovate? 
Why commence anattack ? Why make us fri 
the dupe of profeffion, and afterwards the vic. 
tims ot corruption? Why @ fyitem in which 
we cannot perceive, or principle, or prudence, 
or temper ?———Let the Financier approach hm, 
* Sir, give up this fytem. You have exceeded 
the o'd duties, and you baveé exceeded the new; 
and you have exceeded the eftimates of expence, 
as well as the produce of the revenue ; and you have 
been obliged to draft 7o o00!. from the public 
creditor; and you have been obliged to boitler 
up the ftate by lottery fubicription, and nothing 
remains but co attempt new loans, or to proceed 
to new taxes, or to fall on the bounty.” 

Let the modeft virtues of private lite approach 
him. ‘* Sir, give up this fvftem, we do nog 
enter into a political difcuflion, but may we be 
permitted to fear, left the very great degree of 
public corruption, at this time, for reafons 
beft known to yourfelf, be adopted, and the 
ribaldry caft by your government on public 
virtue, may at laft extend their potion to the 
purity of nrivate life,”""—Or let us bring torth the 
inftitution of Parliament itielf to expoftulate 
with the Inth Minitters or tf there is yet ber 
{pirit refident ia this dome, let that tpirit rebuke 
him. I cannet hear its veice, but I think I teel 
its di€tates. Lcbey and [I move you, 

‘“ That the refuiutions of the Houle againt 
increafiog the number of the Committoners of 
the Revenue aod dividing ot the Boards, be lad 
before hic Majefty, wih an humbie addres, that 
his Majetty will be gracioufly pleated to oder to 
be laid before us the particulacs of the repreien- 
tations in confequence of which two new com 
mifhioners of culloms have been added, notwithe 
ttanding the refolutions of this Houie ; and ailo 
that his Majefty will be gracioufly pleaicd to 
communicate to his faithful Commons che oames 
of the perfons coacerned in recommend:ng: that 
meature.”” 

Mr. Conolly. I rife to fecond the motion of 
my Right Hon, Friend, who has ftaced the 
whole enormity ot the proceedings of the vat 
Adminittration fo» fully, that i 1s unnecc lary 
for me to add any thing; and a very fevere cold 
prevents my faying many thing. which my 1oaig 
tion fuggefts. 1 do contefs 1 am albamed o! @y- 
felf when I fee my name enrciied in aa allem 
bly, that could firit cenfure, and chen fuppor 
the Marquis of Buckingham ,; aad if tl can judge 
by the comp!exion of the Houle, 1: {till acters 
mined to fanétion his proceedings.——— f canem% 
however, help remarking, that :he-two aciditte 
opal Comm flioners are not only added © ihe 


original number, in deipue of the pagers” 
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this Houle , but they are added for the purpotes 
of corruption, Coercion, and revenge, Alle- 
iance ts due to protection, and not to plunder 5 
god it the prefeot lyltem of extravagance Is pers 
mitted © go On, aad a war fhould happen, you 
wili netther be able to defend youricive:, nor 
sft Great Britaio, which every one that hears 
me would with to do, No, Sir, you wal bein 
the fiwation that you were in 1779, without 
credit, even to fend one regiment out of Dublin, 
gad wuhout the ability, or perhaps inclination of 
Great Britain, with the prefent load of debt and 
axes, to aflilt you. What spology will this 
Admuiltration make to their country, . for thus 
plundering our tellow fubjects in time of peace: 
sad let me cell you, that whatever money ts 
uken ont of the pocket of the tubje beyond 
what ts neceflary for the different cttablithments, 
is tor the purpoies of corruption—it is plunder. 

Mc. Beresford, the Chiet Commiffioner of Re- 
venue, role in reply to what had tallen trom Mr. 
Gratan,—~ He denied that the refolution of 1775 
was tran(gretied by the appointment of two ad- 
ditional Commifhioners, and he referred to the 
parene of their appointment to {peak for itieli on 
the uth of his aflertion. The refoluion allod- 
ed to limited the Commiffioners ot Cultoms to 
leven. They were buc teven ftilleThe two 
siditione! Commiflioners whole appointment had 
beea complained of were mere afiittants. 

He had heard, he faid, the tame arguments 
shout Corruption and iofluence, and national 
min, frequently offered betore=—-but (till the pro- 
phecies were not tulhlied—on the contrary, we 
had reafoo to rejoice ip the acquifition of a free 
conttiution, and a trade every day advancing — 
bas geotlemen had found out that government 
wanted to overturn the conftitution-——tuch afler- 
tions, though they might be made every day, 
were however untounded, He denied that the 
ftgation of the revenue of 1771, or the relolu- 
tion then tormed, were at ail applicable to the 
preient cale. Commerce had fince that time in- 
crealed in a threetold prop»ition=he laid, whea 
he was young at the Board, the Commifhoners 
dd not meet tll eleven, and had always done 
stave o'clock. They alway meet now at ten, 
and have feldom done betore three—but tre- 
quentiy delayed till 6ve. 

The Mait tax, the Excife on Tobacco, the 
Boveties for the encouragement of our Trade, 
and New Duties on d ferent commodities tead- 
ing to increale the bufinels of the Revenue cail 
ed for the mealuie. He confidered the refoiu- 
tion of 1771, as a meature of taétion and party 
sthat the Houfe could not be contidered as in 
their fober fenfes at the ume it palled. [et was 
during the Adminiftration of a Nobleman in times 
ot fimilar completion to the prefent, to whem 
the public had fince given the tribuce of jutt 
onion to hig real character, and he trutted the 
ime would come, when the pubic would bear 
tqual teltimony to the character of the Ma: quis 
% Buckingham. 

_ He denied that the number of Commiflioners 
it England was confined to 1a—there were, he 
id, on that eftablifhmene in England, g of 
tultoms, g of excife, and 5 of the Tax-office, in 
He faid the refolution of a tormer day 
Would not be coofidered the fenfe of a majority, 
lr it was carried only by the calting voice of 


rifo Parliamentary Intelligence. 
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the Speaker. He then went into a defence af 
the letter of inftruétions which he did not confi- 
der as fraught with the ridiculous abfardir 
which had been imputed to it—and afferted that 
if che butaels had not been fo arranged the whole 
Board would not be equal to a fittiech part of it, 
wm Here he ttated the different occafion where 
caules occurred tor the confideration of the three 
reipective departments, in which they might a& 
without iaterreption, and the facility of their 
uniting for the confideration of points requiring 
their general Concurrence y=——-and drew a Con- 
clufion highly favourable to the new arrange- 
micnt, 

Mr. Forbes apologized for trefpaffing on the 
attention ot the Houle, in their deliberation oa 
a fubj-ct of lo much importance—but he faid, 
if any chiang was wanting to prove the abfurdiy 
of that leer, it was the argument that the 
Right Hon, Gentleman had fo littl—indeed 
with great deference to his abilities, aoching to 
fay io its defence. If we have any doubts, jays 
he, of the abiurdity of the tyitem, let as apply 
to that letter, He thanked the Right Hoa. 
Gentleman tor furnthing him with fo good aa 
argument. 

li was, he faid, the avowal of Adminiftration, 
why they could not adopt the prefent relolution, 
becaule it tended to reprobate the meafures they 
bad adopted He denied that the refolution of 
177T, could be confidered as a momentary ebul- 
lition of party~—it was a relo!ntion adopted one 
day, and fan&tioned by a fublequent refolution 
of another, not merely remaining @ dead letter 
upon the Journals—boe laid before the then Lord 
Lieutenant, recorded with his anfwer, aod mark- 
ed by compliance. 

He could not mention this matter withoat ad- 
verting to the difference of conduct between that 
Nobleman andthe late Viceroy. The former, 
intlead of aéting Ike the latter, had tranimitted 
the refoiation to his Majefty, and received in- 
itructions in conlequence, toabolith the Board of 
Excife. The umty and divifibility of  Roards 
propoled in the letter of inftru@tion:, he confi- 
dered as totally incompreheofible—and io rela- 
tion co that fyftem, he drew a ludicrons pidture 
of the Chiet Commiffioner of the Revenue, with 
one leg upon the Excife, another upon tbe Cul- 
toms—-one hand pulling a ftring from the ear of 
the Secretary of one board, and the other in 
finilar conneétion, with the ear of the other 
and continually called on for his decifion in 
caules pending betore both Boardsein this fitu- 
ation he kaew of no fimile to compare him by, 
except H pgarth’s eoraged mafician, 

Mr, Forbes then took a comparative view of 
the revenues and expenditures of the different 
ellablithmenis tn the year 1772, and thofe of the 
piclent duy, and drew conciufions by no means 
lavourabie co the prelent Adminiftiation. —— He 
Oblerved, the Hoo, Gentieman over the way 
had been in. Eagiand a confiderabie titne—and 
he was glad he had ;———-others of the Cemmil- 
fione:s had been to vific the Continent tor a con- 
fiderable time ;-——-and the bufnels went on 
without INCETFUPLION p———eyet it Was GOW ‘ound 
neceflary to add two Cominiffioners of Ca‘tom,. 
A falary of s200l. @ year hai been given to « 
Chict Commniiivaer in the Admiailtration of Lord 
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 dependance of this country never 
a meafure, that all the negligence 
ifipation of the Doke of Rutiand, never gave 
ay to fuch a meafare.— They had indeed grant- 
ons, and created offices-—but they oever 
‘to adopt a mealure ia the very teeth of a 
jon of Parligment.. It remained for the 
Marquis of Buckingham, who adopted every other 
of both to add this. io the number, 
To his departure from this country, bis bounty 
wasnot the effeds of frieodthip or gratitude for 
pait fervices, it was an indifc: iminate liberality to 
iends and foes, thu'e who voted againit as well 
as thofe who voted for him, a fyftem of revenge 
inft the country. What cherefore would all 
the world [ay if the Houle of Commons of Ireland, 
after this violation of g folema refolution would 
countenence the meafure ?, He declared he thould 
be afhamed to face his conftiwwent:, after fuch a 
meafure fhould meet the fanétion of the Houle, 
Sir H. Langrifhe oppofedthe motion. He en- 
tered into a didactic hiftory of the Reveave for 
fear 130 years, which, however relevant, would, 
we fear, be too. tedious and uointerefting. He 
defended the preroeative of Government, found- 
ed, hefaid, ia different fatutes, to appoint fuch 
oficers as it really thould deem neceffary, and 
urged that the neceflicy of exerting this privilege 
expands with the commerce of the country. He 
difdsined the idea of being an advocate for prodi- 
gality—yet he contended, that the molt virtuous 
goverament fometime: fiads itfelf necefficated to 
create temporary offices for the fupport of its in- 
flucace--he dcehed gentlemen to inflance any go- 
vernment, where luch mealures bad not been 
practifed—aod he was therefore [ure it wag una- 
voidable, becaule it was never avoided. The 
conflitation, he faid, required that a certain ia- 
fluence fhould exift ia the Crown, which is pro- 
perly the fountain of patronage and of honours ; 
and he afked leave to fay, that there were meo 
who would {corn to be corrupt, who might ne- 
verthelefs expect to be confiderec—(a loud jaugh] 
he denied that there was any authority to charge 
the prefent government with corruption—aad 
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Richerd and Elize. 


An Elegiac Poem, By 7. B, 
I. 


N Britain's happy ifle, there liv'd, 
J Near Avon's filver ftream, 
paragon of conflancy, 
Aad Richard was oo 
Hie manly form, bis well-tura'd limbs, 
His heart without difguife, 
graceful mieo, his {un-browa'd cheeks, 
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after dwelling fome time on the defence of the 
Buckiogham fyftem, he made a thore trip «, 
France, and congratulated us on the bappine(; of 
our fituation in the enjoymentof thole jibe: ties fg 
which the natives of that country are ftruggling. 

Mr. Parfoos declared it was his with to (gos 
his Majefty’s Minifters while they deferved to be 
fupported, but he would never defert his duty ¢g 
his country, his Sovereiga or bimfelf, by fupport. 
isgthem in extravagance. He difclaimed 2)! con. 
nexion with fa€tion on either Gde of the houfe, 
and avowed his readinefs to unite with his preaten 
enemy in oppofition to his friead where the ip. 
terefis of his country were concerned. He cop. 
demned, at large, the general {yflem of the pre. 
feat adminiftration, and concluded by giving his 
fupport to the refolution. | 
' Mr. G. Ponfonby faid, be reprobated the ides 
of trying a0 experiment ; ip sppointing thofe two 
gentlemen to be commiffioners of the revenuem 
was indeed an experiment—-but it was an experi. 
ment to try whether the Houfe would fubmit to 
have the refolution they omde contravened, |; 
was not, he faid, a mesfareof public utiliry, for 
there was a fufficient number of gentlemen ai. 
ready who compoted that board; he (aid he had 
high refpe&t for the gentlearen who are now ap. 
pointed; but, sdded he, it would have been bet. 
ter for the Englith Miailtry to have made one of 
the gentlemen a lord of the admiralty, thanto 
place him at the board of revenue.—-He {aid the 
refolution of 1791 had been afcribed to faQion and 
party, but, continaed Mr. Ponfonby, | was 
{ent at that time—i¢ was the cool determination 
of this Houfe, aad not imputable to party, 

Much has been [aid about ariftocracy, but thee 
term was more applicable to Adminiftration thang 
tothis Gide of the Houle. He faid he mutt take 
notice of the Adminiltration of Lord Buckingham, 
who had ceniured both Houles of: Parliament, 
for their addrefs to the Priace of Wales. ‘The late 
Lerd Lieutenant faid, | have cenfured you and 
you have cenfured me , but let us be friends, 
and come and fupport me ; bat I could not bring 
myfelf to think of eddrefling a Lord Lieutenant 
in the cenfure of whom I had a few days before 
voted ; | was confequeatly difmifled from office, 
and | own I confidered that difgrace a favour, 

| (To be continued.) 








Hil. 

No gorget glitter’d on his breaft, 

No plume adorn'd his head, — 
The ruflet brown was all his drefs, 

With toil he earn'd his bread. 

lV, 

Near to his cot, a widow dwelt, 

Contentmeat biels’d each meal, 
Fortune had placed her lower thao ev'n 

The hero of mytale. 
This youth with care, at morn and eve, 

Her little garden till’d, 
He fet, he fow'd, tranfpianted, prao’d, 

Aad ev'ry fpot he. 6li'd, 

: Vi. A child 
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A child the had whofe op’ning charms, y You much miftake, the youth reply'd, 
" * Taft feeming to unfold, This world 1 will not‘leave, 
. A maid, her perfon form'd *Till I perform my facred vow 
. Ja oature’s choicett aay To her ion yonder men 
, Young Richard's care, at Grit, was nought That done, no earthly charm thail footh, 
‘. But fweet humanity ; My aching, broken heart, 
‘ Biise’s charms at length difclos'd, My (price thall join Bliza’s, where 
., His heart's no ee ae We mect, ne'er agen part. 
ie tl. ; i, 
store aod Fortune often jar, Time’s lenfent hand could oot avail, 
f And feldom they coocur Nor even this friendly guide, 
ms To biels one maid, it now sppear’d He foar'd unto that ttate where flood 
¢ Exemplified ia her, = His love beatified. 
XXL. 
was envious to this maid, The very day he was of age, 
Aod ftrove to keep ber poor, To the next tewn he goes, 
- But Nacure gave with lib'ral hand, Aod in due form bequeathed his ail, 
oo «60 Ss« A part of all her ftore. To eafe her mother’s woes, 
nf | X. ) XXIV. 
YF Goch beauteous bloom as crowns the day, He hied then to Eliza's grave, 
6 Whea veroal mornings break, l come, my love, he cry'd, 
It SaffuGing {preads its orient bluth, A few thor: days he linger'’d here, 
of $9 bloom’d her damafk cheek. Dol rag SP a and dy'd, 
| a XI. Be €0. 1790. 
s Young Richard's worth, bis aoxious with ; 
D To obviate her commands, On the Abjence of Anna, A Pafloral. 
te His care to ferve a pareot dear, 1. 
. — a serene HY heaves my fond bofom with fighs, 
' . , . 
Bb scope apy ay was 1s hay cere” he ay 
nd To make thefe lovers one, The caufe of my forrow reveal ? 
t: lnchurch their names were call’d, none heard 
8 A bale forbidding ‘seh Why . exnnot I gladly enjoy, ne 
et «6 “Whenlo! fad news to Richard's heart, yee wee ee eaieaea ite yr 
Too true alas! "twas faid, Ys 
an | : Me! Which once were my greateft delight ? 
ke That beauty’s foe had feiz'd upon itl. 
My The fair end we My flute was once {weet to my e@r, 
Mt, Aho’ thi sus dire difcat Wheo breathing the foft {welling flrain ; ~ 
ute oop exigent ire di shay Its notes now no longer can cheer, 
ind Had never touch’d bis form, They ferve but to cherith my pain? 
ds, Noresfons urg’d could him perfuade, dp 
Dg Nor from her could oor What pleafure my fond heart did feel, 
no 6 Wik fein) ‘fyraptoces tose eee When with Anwa I join'd io the dance ? 
wt : | 
rm Tita Spoke the dying maid, ’ ‘What tranfports my eyes did reveal, 













‘Richard, the faid, and grafp’dhis hand, 
Live for my mother’s aid, 
: XVI. 
he thall be mine ! the youth replied, 
A tender fon I'll be, , 
ive to mitigate her woes, 
Bat foon mutt follow thee. 
XVII. 
lh morn andave was Richard found, 
Near his Eliza's grave, 
cheeks grew wan, his afpect pale, 
Till life he with'd to leave. 
XVIII. 
tape true, philanthropift, 
Whole gentle, gen’rcus mind 
Yould reafou down his fruitlefs griefs, 
m Aad make him more refiga'd, 
7 XIX, 
religion to his aid, 
silat 9 
“* houghts, his with, hie foture hopes 
Ofhappinets and ret, 



































































When he:’s met my heart-fpeaking glance ? 
Vv, 
What exquifite raptures o’erpour'd, 
My love ftricken heart when we ftray’d, 
From the f{un’s piercing rays “till imbower'd, 
In the grove we enjoy'd the cool thade ! 
VI 


When the fung! her {weet noter of accord, 
To my heart thrill’d fo pentively (weet, 

What mofic her voice did afford! - 
Methought I could fall at her feet, 

' Vil, 

Why feems the green wood and the grove, 
Where mnfic and melody reign, 

To look fad—and the warblers now rove, 
From the trees to “ {weet fcenred plain. 

VIL. ; 

"Tis the abfence of Awna they mourn, 
They fing not their notes with tine giee, 

Ther hafte, my dear Anna, return, 
Aod cheer the fad fongftere aad mez, 


Belfafi, Mareb, 1799, 
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By Anthony Pafquin,’ Efq. 


OME centuries ago the Auftrisa troops 
Were often hack’d and harrafs’d 








By warlike Tartars, who with yells and 


whoops 
Their enemies embarrafs'd. 
At leagth the Emperor promis'd, in a charter, 
Tobethe donor _ 
Bath of wealth ead honour 
To any hero who could catch a Tartar ! 


Two comely lads from blythe Terne’s thore, 

Who'd frequent bath’d their limbs in Lech 
Killarney, 

Amid the Germano bands their k napfacks bore ; 

Props of their race were BropericK and 
Blarney. 


Forth from the camp thefe volénteers had 
ftray'd 
in fearch of plunder 
Thro’ a Sciavonian wood, 
Boat Fortune meant the Muofteremen no 
god ; 
Por Branwey heard his vehement .com- 
rade, | 
Roaring like thander ; 


“Och, Buaanuzy, Brarnex, by {weet 
** Ircland’s martyr, 

“* May I be keelhawi'd but I've cotchd a 
* Tartar.” 

* Bring bim along,” bawi'd Broperics, 
big with pride, 

** Here's lreland’s boys again the globe-—— 
** who'll bet me ?’’ 

Bot Buarwey in a lower key replied, 

© By the holy Peter, be evom's let me,” 


Ode on No Ode. By Peter Pindar, Ef. 


‘J RHAT! oot a {prig of ennual metre 
Newher from Themes nor from Peter! 
Who bas thut up the Lapreat’: /hop ? 
Alas! “ poor Tom's a-cold,”’ I tear; 
For lack “* poor Tom" mutt drink fimall- beer, 
Aad lo |—of that a fcanty drop, 


St fames's, happy, happy Court, 
Where Luxury is thought to [port, 

No more his tent thal! Thomas pitch in ; 
Can Oder of praife and wifdom cloy? — 
Shali Celar’s bard no more enjoy 

The rua of mighty Cefar’s kitchen ? 


Loud roar of Helicon the: floode, 
Paroaflus thawes through ali the 

To thiok immortal verfeficuld chus be lighted. 
I fee, | fee the God of Lyree fire 
Drop fuddenty his jew, and /yre— 

i hear, d- bear the Mules {cream affrighted ! 
And now FT mark the De/phie god 


Prepare to ipeak on this ae Ode ! , 
Ha:k co his folemo Speech ; ‘* Alas! alas!” 


(He crves) thall profe record the glorious things, 


** Perfo.m’'d by glorious Queens and Kings ? 
“* "Tis really fetiing gems in brej:,” 


7 
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Origin of Catching a Tartar: A Tale. Perchance the Royal Pair have puk'd with 


So lallabied, like childres-ie thecrediet 


Determia'd now to end the Laureat’s days, 
Who gives Fame's papy the Gintton } wih 
a ladle. sothtees 
Indeed, it is a generous mode of finning, 
Yet fets, uoluckily, the world a-grinning ! 


Perchance (his pow’rs for future actions hoard; 
George thinks the year boafts nothing wor 


recording. 
Yet what of that ?————-Tho” nought hath beeg 
effected, [ peed 


Tom might have told us what might be fe 
Have faid that Civil Lift thoald figh no more, 
Aad Charlotte give-~a fixpence to the poor ! 


On the Death of Mrs. Sarah Keatinge, 


I. 
F birth exalted, feafe réfia'd, 
The graceful form, the accomplith'd mind, 
From Death's cold graip could fave, 
The gentle fifters had not here 
Poured forth the unavailing tear 
O'er Xeatinge’s honoured grave. 
“ if ' 


When that fair fun was inking low, 

Bright beaming through the thowers of woe, 
The rays of patience fhone ,; 

* We foon thall meet,’ the lufferer cries, 

* Wefoon fhail mect in happier thies, 
Then ceaie your fruitiels: moan !" 

Yet when her tender ties are torn, 

Fond Nature claims hee right to mourn, 
And memory’s melting eye, 

Tracing amid the focial {céne, 

The lott lov'd friend’s ereaBIOg mein, 
Awakes the bitter figh, 

iV. 

But not to ftill this pious pain, 

To the falie aid of pleafure vain, 
Theie generous heart's incline 

She taught to pity others woes, 

Koow the pure {pring whence comfort flows, 
Aad talte the diaughe divine. 


The Wip. 


ET others ride in grand¢eur’s fplendid car, 
Proud of their title and a tintel tlar ; 
Their late I envy not, oor figh 
That | am in cbfeurity, 
For tow’ring oaks are ott by winds laid low, 
While humble reeds but trembie as they biow. 


Give me to live remote from bufy cares, 
Where gentle peace her humble manfion rears: 
Woilft Statetmen place their joys 
la popularity aod noile, 
Let my foit moments gtide fecurely on, 
Like fubterraocout ftreamé, unheard, unknowd 


When thas I've lived in happinels and eale, 
I'll calmly yield to awful Death's decree-, 
With this great coaifort in my ecd, 
I’ve bad a true and faithful friend, 
Not like the pimp, or flasterer of fate, 
Lat fuch as could-my ills conimiferate. 
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Viewna, February 10, 179°. 

MH Secret Council of State, lately efte- 
» | blithed by his Majetty, held its firtt meet- 
ng the 6th inftent. 

Part of the garrifon of this city fet off for Bo- 
yefterday. The Germeo aod Hungarian 


‘regiments: which return to Vieona from Bohe- 


wia and Gallicia have received orders not to 
make forced marches on account of the bad 
weather. 
- According te accounts received from: Hua- 
gsty, the Turks are again in motion otar Ti- 
mock, which caufes it to be fufpected that they 
mean thortly to make soother attempt to relieve 
Orfova; but the difpofitions on our fide teem 
calculated to render ‘it as fruitiels as the former, 
if the parrifon, which ftill continues to defend 
itfelé, does not yield fhorily, a great part of the 
of the Bannat are ordered to aflemble on 
the firft of March at Cladova and Schupanek, to 
refame the fiege in form. sey 

Bruffels, Feb. 18. The fame divifion ftill 
reigns here, and even gains ftrength, as the re- 
ciprocal obftacies continue to increafe. The 
popular party is fupported by reaion,. and the 
authority of the reipectable members who com- 
pole it, The addition of the Duke d’Aremberg, 
who has declared that he will not take an cath, 
except to the nation, or s power lawfully con- 

' flituted by it, will contribute greatly to their 
triumph, notwithftanding the endeavours of the 
other party to the contrary. 

The volunteers of Bruffels remeio firm in 
their refolution to agree only provilionally to the 
prelent form of goveroment; and the form. of 
the oath propofed by M. Walkters has been 
adopted by a majority of votes, with a tight al- 
teration only in tavour of the States who repre- 
feat the people provifionally, but whom they 
lwear to obey. 

The Count dela March is returned to Parie, 
and is the perfon who is to manage the Beigic 
siivirs in France, acd oot his browher the Duke 
dAremberg, who ill semains, at Broflele, and 
onthe 14th gave a great dinner as Chief of the 
Oaths, to all the Chief Deans, the Deans of 
Oaths, aod the officers of companies of volun- 
teers admitted to the Oaths. The table conhit- 
ed of 240 covers, and the dinner was extremely 
tlegant. 

March 4. This city, the centre from. which 
the rays of freedom: fo widely animated and 
Warmed the Belgic provinces, t¢ once more 
about to give them a memorable example. Ia 
confequence of the negle&t with which the States 
have created the petition of the patriotic commit- 
tee, they have prefented a remonitrance,, con- 
ceived in bolder and more animated terms.—— 
They expoftulate with Vander Nopt:on his de- 
iertion of thofe popular principles, from the des 


m lence of which he had derived his fame. They 


cel] on their fellow-citizens to refume their 
Power, fo abfurdly errogated by the Scates. 
_ They have pablithed a {pirited and argumen- 


_ Mie reply tothe paftoral letter of the Arch- 


— -bihop of Malines , aad turning their own en- 
% Hub, Mag. March, 1799. 


BOR ELGNeuTRANSACTHONS 


gine of fyuperftition againft the ariftocratic lead- 
ers, are filling the minds of the people with the 
horrors of Proteftant silics and a Proselient 
Stadtholder. Ag 

But this city appears on the eve of a war 
more ferions thao that of words, The com- 
motion oa the agth ult. was only « prelude to 
more formidable convulfions... M. le Vicomte 
de Walckiera had on the afternoon of Satur- 
day, by the publication of his correfpondeace 
with the Department of War, undeceived 
thafe who had been the dupes of their calum- 
nies, and inflamed to she highelt pitch the 
popular mind, The moment was critical, his 
voinmieer company were. to mount guard on 
Sunday, The States had enjoined the com- 
pany then on. guard to maintain their pol, 
and M, de Wajlckiers's volunteers, indignant 
et the ignominy of not being ia common 
with their fellow-citizens, declared their refo- 
lusion of forcing the guard-houfe, An ime 
meole multitude of people, aod almoft all the 
other voluateers, followed them to the guard 
with the ioudeft acclamations, Refiftance was 
frustiels, and amidit the joy and the congratu- 
lations of the, people, they peaceably entered 
on the diicharge of their duty. This event is 
juitly regarded by the popular party as a fecond 
triumph over defpotifm—-a fecond capture of 
Biullels, 

Its «fice on the public mind muft io all 
the provinces be great and immediate.——— 
Happy, if che State:, by a juft and early fub- 
miflion, avert the fto:m that is ready to burft on 
their. heads., 

The fury of the partizans of the ariflocracy 
with the prielthood, is fo frantic aad critmi- 
nal, thac ic refpects not eveo thele to whom 
their country is bound by the moft facred grati- 
tude, 

Antwerp, Feb. 18. lo France the religious 
orders, and thole even where the arts, lquencer, 
and uleiul kaowledge were cultivated, are abo- 
lithed; .whilft ia Flanders they load with ho- 
nours aod confidence even the loweftorderr, who 
are more particularly «gcorant o)- «very tence 
but chat of divinity, and.we learn trom Ghent 
that the States of Flanders.have relolved to fup- 
prefsethe College ereéted io that city by the mu- 
nificence of Maria Therefa, and to commit the 
education of the youth to the care of the Fathers 
Recollete, . ) 

Ytcchbolm, Feb. aa. . The regiments which 
are to lerve on board the fleet of gallies next 
campaign, have received orders ta,begin march- 
ing, aed a number of officers are‘tebofl to’ calif 
faslors. | 5 gee: 


Copenhagen, Feb. 26. The Swedith Minifs 


ae 


ter, Baron Van Sprengtporten, has been ad- 
mitted to an audience, on Wednelday ialt, 
of his Royal Highnefs the Herediary Sian, 
wheo, by order of his Sovereigns, he tormally 
declared the terms of peace offered by the 
Emprefs of Ruflia having been rejecied in forts, 
and that the King, his mafter, was determuned 
to purfue the war with the ytmolt vigoar. 
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BRiIwT 1&8 A 


Extref of a Letter from Paris, Feb. 24. 


‘HALFP (mothered ferment ir beginning sgain 
to break out in this city, and it is imagined, 
at the ariftocracy is on the eve of attempting 
fome new machinations.” On the very fame day 
in which the Parfament of Bourdeaux pafled 
their incendiary refolution, contrary to the de- 
creex of the National Affembly, that of Thou- 
loufe alfembled to pafe ns fimilar one. The pa- 
triots getting wind of it, put themfelves under 
arms and invefled the palace. Their prefence 
pot to flight all che Members of the Parliament, 
who feparated to meet at the houle of the Pre- 
fident. The national! euard followed them there 
furronnded the Prefident’s houfe, ‘and fome of 
the officers entered it, They told him, that 
they waited on him to defire him to go. along 
with thern to the Hotel de Ville, to take the 
civic oath, and as they had the good fortune to 
find a!! thofe gentlemen‘along with him, on 
whom they had alfo propofed waiting, to invite 
them to the fame auguft ceremony, they re- 
quefted them to:comeé altogether, and that they 
would do themfelves the honour of conduéting 
the whole company to the Hotel de Ville in 
Rreat ceremony. | 3 

“Extradl of @ Letter frem Louvain, Feb. 27. 

A tomult took place at Broffels yefterdey, 
which had like to have become very feriour.— 
On the 24th at night, @ report was circulated 
that next morning, at grand mafe, cockades of 
bloc, white and red, were to be diftributed by ¢ 
humerous party who were to affemble there! 
On the agth, orders were given to all the city 
companies, the fermens afd other volunteer® to 
sppear in arms, the crowd at the charch wat 
immenfe ; but a little before mafs began, -an 
ecclefiaftic mounted the pulpit, and delivered ¢ 
difcourfe ftrongly recommending per and con- 
cord: and concluding his difeodrfe with reading 
the declaration of Vander Noot and Eupen, re- 
foefiing che fovereigoty being vefted in the peo- 
ple, and not in the States: @ number of per- 
Tone, however, put into their hats the French 
naienal cockade, feveral of whom were arreft- 
ed, and were difcovered to be armed. A few of 
them who were Frenchmen, were releafied at 
the defire. of the French Ambaffador. 

Mr. Vander Meérich was yefterday at Broffels, 
and waited upon the Congrefs of the United 
States; he goes from theace to Flanders, his 
native province. The reafoh of his leaving Na- 
mur fo precipitately is not ‘known; we are 
more aod more in confufion, and the rapidity 
of our revolution has not enfired ite fuccefs. 
ExtraS of a Letter from Beflia, (Corfica 
f February oe rare 

The fpirit of liberty prevails more than ever 
throughout the whole ifland. The Corficans, 
who only three months ago were liable to fevere 
panifhment. if they ‘appeared armed, are now 
all provided with erms. No violence, no pil- 
— has, however, been tommitted, and no 
other ule made of our flrength than to prore& 
eur natural rights. The firft endeavour waa to 
lefien the power of certain high families, who 


had formed a combination hoflile to the freedom 


. . 








of the people, and who always oppofed our hay. 
leg a0 armed militia of citizens, | 

A new fetrlement near Cape Mezurads, og 
the coaft of Africa, has been projected by the 
members of the New Jerufalem churches jg 
this country, and Sweden, Pruffia and Ame;j. 
ca; the funds for which are faid to be in gress 
forwardoels.——— The fettiers are to embark from 
here as foon as ever they amount to an hundred 
families, Ic isto be afree community, and en. 
tirely independent of all European laws, &¢, 
thoagh ‘they meen to requeft the protection of 
Great Britain. A:code of laws' adapted to the 
ftate of the community is to be framed by per. 
fons chofen out of the whole,’ as foon as it is ig 
fuch forwardnefs as to admit thereof, As ix is, 
every perfon of property that has engaged in the 
undertaking agrees to parchafe none of -the inha. 
bitents as flaves ; but to promote their civilizati- 
on by educating their children, taking them 4s 
apprentices, tegular marrieges, Sec. The une 
dertaking has been as much inftigated by the kind. 
nels of che natives to fome of this community, 
as the goodaefs of the foil, which produces {pone 
taneoufly the fugar-cane, cotton and indigo, Ivo- 
ry of the beft quality is alfo found there; and 
it appears that the difpofition of the natives has 
been hitherto much mifreprefented-by the Porta. 
guefe, Englith and Dutch; and chat they behav- 
ed very coolly to the Englith tillthe late voyages 
of thele miffionaries were undertaken. 


LONDON, March 6, 1790. 


Aman who appeared to be ina lunatic ftate, 
went to the Queen's Palace, where he de 
manded admittance, under the pretence of having 
jetters, which he faid came from God, and mutt 
be delivered by himielf to the King and Queen. 
~-As: he became troublefome,’ he was taken to 
Tothillields, Bridewell, He bad three letters 
Wrapt in s paper befmeared with. blood. 

A‘ few days fince, Edwatd Allen, a lime-bor- 
nerst Wroxham near Norwich in Norfolk, was 
mufdered by one Becket, g butcher, With whom 
he-bad {pent the evening. Allen, by his induf- 
trv, had faved 4 -confiderable fam of money , 
Becket, after parting with him, had attempied 
to break ipto his houfe with’a {pade, in hopes of 
getting at his treafure. « Allen: had not reached 
borme, and Becket, unableito accomp)ith his pur 
pofe, war retiring, when he. met with him, 
knocked him down « with the {pade, ..and robbed 
him of three evineas ‘and a balf,: ‘Allen. incaati- 
ovily betrayed his knowledge of the man who 
ufed him thur, when the viligin immediately cut 
hie throat in foch « manner as‘almolt to fever his 
head from his body. He-haw been ‘apprehended, 
contefied the fa, and is gommirted to Norwich 
Caftie. On fearching the houfe of the decealed, 
near rool, were found in ‘the’oven ; and bonds, 
notes, Sec. amounting to ‘near 300!. more ia 
other parte, which the poor man hed fcraped- te 
gether by his induftry and penurious liviog. - 

One Jonathan Williams, * who for fome time 
courted Mary Nevill, of Dewlith, in Devonture, 
being feined with a fit of jealoufyysig confequence 
of having feen her in company with. sHother, took 
ao cpportuaity, while they were Wajkia 
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i the poor young women with 
‘ao handkerchief, after which he conveyed the 
body to a cow-houfe near, and covered it with 
firaw ; but the fame being difcovered the foliow- 
ing moraing, Williams was apprehended on fuf- 
picion, and haviog confefled the fad, was com- 
mitted to prifon to take his trial for the dreadiyl 


__A few days fince, one Mary Edwards, of Pett, 
the wife of a labouring man of Lewes, in Suffolk, 
god about 30 years of age, refolved on fuicide, 
god the more privately to effect it, fent out one 
of her childrea that was at home, on an er- 
sand, but previouily told her, that if on her re- 
quran fhe did not find her in the kitchen, the 
would be io ber bed-chamber. The girl ac- 
cordingly went on the errand, and oot find- 
ing any one in the kitchen at her returo, 
went up ftairs, and there found her mother 
hanging io ber chamber, The child inftantly ran 
and told the circumftance to a neighbour, who 
-weat and cut down the unhappy woman, and for- 
qunately in time to fave her liie, cho at firft the 
diicovered no {ymptoms of returning animation. 
Bitter refleClion, arifing from incontinence, it is 
faid, urged her to the commiflioa of this rafh at. 
- 9.) A courier arrived with the following au- 
theatic advices : | 

On Saturday February 20, Jofeph Il. clofed 
his career of empire and ambition, in the 49th 

ear of bis age, in the 26th year of his reign as 

peror of the Romans, and the roth as King 
of Hungary and Bohemia, He fucceeded to the 
Imperial Crown on the demile of his father, 
Francis, on the 18th of Auguit 1765 ; tothe 
hereditary dominions of the Houle of Auftria on 
the death of his Mother Maria Thereia, the 2gth 
of November 1780. He wastwice married, to 
aPrincels of Pa:ima, and a Princeis of Bavaria : 
but having left no iffue, the hereditary dominions 
ef the Houle of Auftria devolve on his bro- 
ther Peter Leopold Jofeph, Grand Duke of Tuf- 
cany. 

The Emperor’s brother the Grand Duke of 
Tafcaay arrived at Vienna before the diflolution 
of the Emperor took place. 

The Emperor is.faid to have died much richer 
than he was imagined to be whillt living, and has 
leit. the entire management of his affeire’ to his 
brother the Duke of Tufcany, as weil as the pria- 
cipal part of his fortune. 

Befides the intelligence of the death of the Em- 
peror, there alio arrived in town yellerday, an 
accouat of the death of his niece, the wile ot the 
Grand Duke of Tulcany’s eldef{ ton. This Prin- 
ceils, whole character was of the molt amiable 
kind, died foon afier the delivery of her firlt child. 
The melancholy tidings of this event reached the 
Emperor 14 hours before his death, and it is faid 
gave fuch a thock to his feelings as evidently to 
haiten his depacture. 








. Private letters received yelterday from France 
bring us the following intelligence, on which the 


| pablic may rely ;-—— The Sans Souci French floop 
@ war arrived tat week from St, Domingo, 


Which place the left the roth of January, and 







s advice that the faves and other ighabitants, 


both io ubat ifland and Mariiaico, have rife on | 
AM govgrament, aud have refuled io acknowledge 
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any longer the adminiftration and fuperior coun- 
cil of thofe iflands; atthe fame time they de- 
mand a government chofea from among think 
felves, more analogous to their interefts ead cul- 
toms, more appropriate to the climate, and fach 
as will make them mote happy. 

Extrad of a Letter frem Paris, March 8. 

Lalt Monday Mr. Didelot made a tecond expe- 
timent of his liquid for refifting and extinguith- 
ing fire. A wooden hut had been erected in Lux- 
emburgh gardens aed filled with inflammabdie 
materials. He firft fet fire to forne cafks {mear- 
ed over with pitch, aad when the flame blazed 
up with moft violence, be inftantly put it out by 
a fingle iquirt ot his attonithing liquid ——Thea 
moffling himfelf ap in a cloak impregnated with 
the fame liquid, he pailed without injury through 
the burning hat, and extinguifhed che fire by 
means of @ portable engine filled with the anti 
incendiary liquid, 

9.] Another maniac went to St. James's, 
when he teized the colours belonging to the firlt 
regiment, who were on guard, which were plac- 
ed io the Court-yard as ulual, The lentry who 
yt the Colours not oblerving him, he made 

is efcape to the whalebone, where he was feiz- 

ed by another fentry, who fecured him tll he got 
other affiftance ; the maniac immediately threw 
down the ftanda:id, when be was taken into cul- 
tudy by two of the marfhaimea, whe conveyed 
him, in a hackoey-coach, to the Public-office, 
Bow-{treet, where he underwent an examination 
before Sir Sampfon Wright. Ono Sir Sampion’s 
afking him his reafon tor taking away the colours, 
he faid he was a native of the fe of Man, thac 
his name was Thomas Cannon; that he weac 
yelterday morning to Keofington Palace, in ex~ 
pectation of feeing his Majeity pals to Windlor, 
aod on his return he had completed bis point, 
which he had in view for forme time back, by 
throwing dowa the Royal Standard of Eoglana, 
His realon, he faid, he would not give, uoleis 
he was introduced to the King, the Prince of 
Wales, aod Mr. Pitt. He was committed to 
Covent-garden watch-houle, and was brought up 
again this morning, whea he pafled uader anv- 
ther examination, 

The Duke of Athol has prefeoted 4 petition 
to the Houle of Cormmons, tor leave to bring in 
a bil] togppoint commiffioners, for the purpolé of 
revifing the act of 1765, which alienated the Iile 
of Mao from the Duke's family to the crown, 
This application is made on the ground that the 
compeniation was inadequate, aod shat leveral 
private rights beiunging 1o the Duke are deitroy- 
ed, without any benefit to the public. The re- 
ftoration ot thoie, which tw aliedged will nue 
interiere with the -beneht propoled by the att, is 
the obje& of the petition. 

The {um given to the late Duke for the relin- 
qu fhinent ot his right aod royal privileges in the 
Ifle of Man, was 70,0001. and an aanuny of 
30001, in fee. sen | 

Mademoiielle Theroigne prefented herieli be-. 
fore the General Affembiy of the difiridt of the 


Cerdeihers, where the dweilr, and moved, thag 


a fubicription be entered invo to erect q buiaing 
tor the ule of the National Athimbly upos ibe 
{cite of the Baftile, 
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_,, The Pair Orator bieoded fo much the irrefif- 
t-bility of female addrefs with patriotic anime- 
tion, that the whole aflembly was at once de- 
‘lighted and convinced, 

“ Where is the individeal,” obferved this 
charming patriot, whofe bofom glowed with pub- 
lic zeal, that cao behold without emotion the 
executive power lodged in the mot fplendid 
palace of the world, whilft che legiflative, that 
facred image of the Majeity of the is re- 
duced to the neceflity of meeting where it can, 
or rather of wanderimg from one place to ano- 
i like Noah's Dove, before it had 2 {pot to 
re on,” 

This fpeech had fuch an effedt on the Affem- 
bly chat Comm flioners were immediately ap- 
pointed to prepare an addrefs. on the fubjed& to 
the other ¢9 diflrit:—the 83 departments, and 
to all the municipalities of the Empire, 

A_fentence of excommunication, decreed by 
the Hgh Court of Delegates, againft A. R. 
Bowes, Eig, for contamacy, and not having 
_ paid the expences of the [aid Court, amounting 
to §53!. 8s. 6d. in a caule inflitared by Mary 

Elina Bowes, his wife, commonly calied rhe 
Countels of Strathmore, was read, in the parith 
charch of St. Nicholas in Newcaitle. 

While the i flions were lately held at Cocker- 
meuh, « have which had efcaped her purfuers 
made the beft of her way over Derwent Bridge, 
Rreighe up the ftreet, where, meeting with fome 
interraption, fhe darted through rhe wiadow into 
the room of the Globe-inn, where the Clerk of 
the Pesce was furrounded by a crowd of his 
fraterpity; and placing herielf upon the table, 
among the papers and law-procefles of office, 
fqeatted, without apprehending the danger of 
the company the was in. As {oon as the con- 

¢rmation was over which had taken place on 
that occafion, poor Pols was iaftantly feized, 
and without judge or jury inhumanly put to 
death, though no other crime was alledged 
agsintt ber except thar of forcible entry, She 
was then commitied to the cuftody of the cook, 
who roafted ther without mercy; and, ftrange 
to tell! the was afterwards eaten in this Chiif- 
tian country, by the canibals who had butcher- 
ed ber, with fayage triumph, and without re- 
morte | | 

_ Hereford, March 10. A very dreadfel ac- 
cident happened here thiee weck: ago. Agree- 
ably to Mr, Wyatt's plan, it was lately Jecer- 
mined to take down the cieling (or groined arch- 
work) of the nave of the church; and four large 
nanny icaflolds had in confequence been evect- 
ed, trom the ground to within a few feet of the 
arches, for the purpofe of receiving the flone. 
The decayed appearance of the cieling, certainly 
De gh the utmofl pofible care, and indeed 
fkill, neither of whioh feem to have been thewn. 
Initead of having a haoging platform, or flage, 
fufpended from the timbers above the groiacd 
work, for the men to fland upon, io cale of ac- 
Cident=-by the advice of fome perfon, fixtcen 
workmen ftood on the top, and, upon the mov- 
ing of a fingle lone, the whole of that part on 
which they were placed funk, aad exhibited a 
icene thocking beyood detcription. A lew of 
thern were fortenate enough to jump upon a 
part that eontioged fim, while fome ciung vo 
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the fide walls; one man tock hold of « rope 
which he held for near a quarter of an hop; 


‘aod was faved ; another, after holding by a piece 


of timber for a few minuter, dropped, and wa, 
dathed to pieces; and a third was buried unde, 
the ruins of the fcaffolciaizs, all of which came 
down. Our correfpoodent entered jaft afte, 
the accident happened, and was witnels to 4 
moft affefling fcene. Five men were taken ¢o 
the Hereford infirmary, much hurt , two, who 
had been dug from under the ruins, lay dead ip 
one of the aifles, another is fince dead, agd 
whether the others will recover, is at prefeng 
doubtiol, 

Near 20 feet of the arched work fell at once, 
and how the remaining part is to be taken down, 
is pot known. The fide-wal's, fince the acc. 
dent, opened more than they had done before, 

That the peace has been broken by pagilifm or 
boxing, has often been complained of ; but tha 
it has been feveral times kept by the fame quali. 
fication, appears from the following circum. 
flance ;=——A perfon who was lately 2 coal-her. 
ver, batis now a preacher, having officiated at « 
Meeting near the water-fide, was frequently dif- 
turbed by forme of his brethren of the fack on ace 
count of former acquaintance.——-Periuation to 
defGift he tried to no purpofe, till about a fortnight 
fince, as four of them were behaving 2s vfual at 
the door of the Meeting-houle, he came out of 
his pulpit, and beat one of them in fuch a man- 
ner in afew minuest, that they were giac to theer 
off, declaring that they knew he was a good fel- 
low before; but did not think Tom would fight 
now he was 3 parfon. This unpolithed Paftor has 
fince then given notice every evening before he 
begins bis fun@tion in the pulpit, that if any per- 
fon has any thing to fay to him, he is ready to 
anfwer them, the conlequeuce is, that his prowels 
being known, he is no more difturbed. 


To the Honourable Houfe of Commons of Great 


Britain. 


The remonftrance of his Majefty’s moft dotifel 
and loyal fubje@>, the Council ard Aflembiy 
of Jamaica, on behalf of thermfelves and all 
perfons interefted in the trade or cultivation of 
the Welt India Mands ; 

IT is with farprize, equatled only by our af 
fidtiion, we learn chat certain imnovations are 
pcojcled in Parliament, which not only threates 
injury to all property throughout the Britith Wert 
Indies, bat, in the cale of many individuals, 
{trike altogether at its exiftence, . 

Twelve Propofitions appear to have been of- 
fered to the Houfe of Commons in their laft fet 
fions, which we:e avowed as introdudtory to 40 
entire abolition of the African flave trade. 

The refolutions berennto annexed, which we 
have thought it neceffary to adopt at this nmpar- 
tant jun@ture, ray demonftrate to the Parin- 
ment of Great Britain, that the propofitions sre 
founded on imperfe& information and prejudice; 
on acknowledged grievances, which, it admmined, 
are remediable, without fo violem, foimpolives 
lacrifice. 

The Britith oation i: pledged forfecurity to her 
colonies by moft explicit and tacred public att, 
repeaiedly held forth to inviie fertlers 0. thele 
iflaads ; io proof wheregi we refer co the charter 
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y Kiog Charles Il. in 1662 and 1664, 
a ceed an addrefs from Parliament, ) 
s eftablithing a Royal African Company; and 


> 
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pillow ftacutes of the oth and roth of King W:I- 





‘gm, and to the preamble of an ad& paffed in the 
a3d year of his late Majefty King George HH. for 

: and improving the trade of Africa. 

Oa the faith of fuch folemo engagements on 

the part of Great Britain, her colooifts embarked 











their fortunes,and adveatured with perfevering in- 


daftry on {peculative and perilous purfuits; where 
the weight of every milcarriage has fallen on 
themielves, while their general fuccefies have 
poured wealth into the lap of the mother coun- 


‘si abolition of the flave trade of Great Bri- 
min cannot but prove fatal to her colonial inte- 

— gefte; and this biow is meditated when, after hav- 
ing (truggled for feveral fucceflive years with 
molt calamitous vifications of Providence, a dawn 
of hope jaft opens upon us of fulfilling all our pe- 
cusiary engagements with Great Britain, and 
guhering the fruits of oar toil. 

_ The national opinion oppofed the Fatt India 
Bill, offered in 1784 »” the Minilters of tne Crown 
thea in power, becaule the people at large cona- 
dered it as infringing the rights of a refoe&:able 
pody of his Majefty’s loyal fubjeds. 

The rights of che Britith colonifts are as inviola- 
bleas thole of their feliow-citizens with any part of 
the Britith dominions. They dre interwoven with 
the fundameota! conftitutions of the empire, and 
which conftitutions do not give omauipotence to a 
Brith Parliament. The authority of a Britith 
Parliament iv not competent to deftroy, mor par- 
tially to macilate, private properties. We appre- 
head, fuch a violation of the property of any iub- 
je of the Britith realm (not uoder legal fortei- 
ture), without our content, or without full com- 

peofation, would be ao unconftitutional aflump- 
tien of power; fubverfive of all public faith and 
confidence as anplied to the colonifis, and mutt 
vhimately tend to alienate their affeftions from 
the parent ftate. | 

Theretore, the Britifh Colonies of the Weft- 

Indies now claim that protection whichehe Crown 

and Parliament of Great Britain have voluntarily 

granted, and to which they remain eatitied by 
their loyalty and allegiance. | 


‘oina2 Ff 2 *s. 


THE Duchefs of Leed:, of « fon.——The 
Ah lady of Mark Hudfon, Efy.. of New 
Bond-ftreet, of a fon.—The lady gf Henry Ir- 
well, Efg. of Stafford, of a daugnter.———Mrs, 
Delamotie, of Weymouth, of a boy, her tweltth 
child, who areal! tiving,—The lady of Capel 
Loft, Efq. of Trefton-hall, Norfoik, of a fon, 









| The lady of Sir Thomas Bett, Bart. of Room- 
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Houle, Chatham, of a daueThe lady of Sir 
Thomas Whichcote, Bart. of a fon, at Alwar 
by, Lincolnthire,—At Shooter’s-hill, the Righe 
Hon. Lady Emily Macleod, of a daughter, 


MARRIAGES, 


Fan. 12, FOHN Hawkes, Eig. of Monuntfor- 
1790. reli, to Mils myers of Beaue 
manor.— john Fowler, Eiq. of Amerham, to 


Mifs Fowler, of Warnford —-Thomas Brooke, 
Eiq. of Mere, Chethire, to Mite Broughton, of 
Duddington-hail.——Timothy Gabb, Eig. of 
Bath, to Mrs. Hopp, of Walcot Parade.-1 3. 
}. Jones, D. D. redtor of Shipfton-upon- Sou, 
to the Vifcountel- Dowager Athbrook.-——Chariles 
Hopkins, Elg. of Percy-ttreet, to Mile Belling- 
ham, of Ackworth Park, Yorkthire.-——T be 
Earl of Errol, to Mils Blake, of Ardfry, Gal- 
way.—Feb. 6. Joho Fiee, Efq, ef Bartholo- 
mew-lane, to Mils Clara Pea:fe,—Charles Pox, 
Efq. of Piymouth, to Miis Sarah Champion, af 
Briftol..—Lieutenant Colonel Donaid M'*Leod, 
of the Madras eftablifhment, to Mifls Diana 
M‘Donaldi——-11. Licutenant John Moru- 
mer, of the navy, to Mifs Ratclit, of 
Twickenham.—-Edward Jervis Ricketts, Ely. 
nephew to Sir John Jervis, K. B. to the Hon. 
Mifs Twifleton, youngelt daughter of the late 
Lord Saye and Sele. —Mr, James Ewart, in the 
Hon, Eaft-ladia Company’s fervice, to Mis 
Skinner, daughter of Joleph Skinaoer, Efg. ot 
Aldgate Hogh ftreet.—At Canterbury, Edward 
Sankey, Efg. Adjatent of the 7th regiment of 
light dragoons, to Milfs Freemoult, daughter of 
the late =e Freemoult, Efg. of that city, 


Ds A Tae 


Jan.16, TPHILIP BURTON, Elq. of St. 
1799. James’s-itreet.—- The Honowrabie 
Mis. Jean Anftruther, of Grange Muh, Scot- 
land,— James Polhill, Efg. of Wimbournmini- 
ter, Dortethire.—William Gray, Eig. Provott 
of Perth,—Sir William Nairne, Bart. of Dua- 
finnan.—Thomas Ewer, Elg. member for Dor- 
chefler.—23. Capt. Robert Hay, of the nevy, 
30. Chrtopher Hende:fon, Elg. “of the Adei- 
phi Teriacem——~The Lady Dowagér Gray, of! 
Edinburgh.—Capt. Paul Neidrick, in the Ealt . 
India Company's fervice.——-frb. 6. Joteph 
Walker; Efg. of Mile-Ead.—Samue!. Roycroir, 
Elq. of Effex -ttreet,.—--—Dr. Smith, Vicar ot 
Swindon, Wiltse—Mr. Malon, Rector o!} Lal- 
lingtoo, S.merfeithire.—Caprain Bilioe Salter, 
of the navy.—-The lady ot John Baliey, Eig. 
of Richmond, Surrey.-——-At Bath, Mre. Eyre, 
aged 82, auntto Lord Ferrers and Sr Robert 
Coiiop, and grandmother to the p cient Loyd 
Mazareene. : | 
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Cork, March 6, 1790. 


MAN dreffed in a greemth coat, with red 
hair, and a fpade in his hand, went to 








| the cabin of John Murphy, @ poor lebouring 


at Lehenagh, near this cry, and begged a 
‘s lodging tor a ftranger on hin way toget 


Mork, He was welcomed, and Murpny’s wife 
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dieffed him an herring with fome potathes, and 
made him abed-—bur, ob horrid ingraticude ! 
the wretch arofe in the middle of the night, 
casryog off all the clothes of his poor holt 
and~hoitefs, together with @ box conraining 
their all, a little linen and three guineas leav- 
ing shem in the primitive nakednets of Adam 
and Eve, aod without the mans of paying the 

rent 
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rent of their little cabin and garden. The box 
he forced open on the road, where it was found 
quite empty. 

i i? 0g March 8. The Right Honour- 
able Juilice Kelly, and the Hooourable Baron 
Metge, Judges of Affize for the Muafter Cir- 
cuit, arrived here, acd opened their reipective 
Courts. 

Limerich, March &, About eight o'clock at 
night, a quarrel arofe near the Black Swan ian, 
between forme foldiers and town's people , the fol- 
diers retired into the ian, and tent to the barracks 
for affittance, a0 armed party went out, one of 
whom fired, without any order from the civil 
power, nove of whom were called an, and killed 
a woman of the name ot Hardy. ———M,.. Down, 
Surveyor of Excite, was prefent, and with great 
refolution pointed out the foldier who fired, and 
he is now in cutlody. 

Mallinger, March it. The afiizes here com- 
menced beiore the Right Hoo. Chief Baron Yel- 
verton, and the Hon. Baron Hamilton, when 
the tollowtng perion was tried, viz. Thomas 
Daly, charged with being aiding and affifting in 
felonioutly running away with Mils Mary Daily; 
acquitted. 


DUBLIN, March 1, 1790. 


THIS day, the different propofals for the 
Jrith Lottery were opened, according to Adver- 
tilement, whea it appeared, that 

per Ticket, 
Meffrs. Puget propofed to pay 6 12 3 
M:,. Shaw -— — 67. 9 
Mr, Walker _ 618 6 
Right Hon, D. Latouche 7 ©. wh. 


And he being the bighell bidder, was of courle 
Geclared the purchater. 

4.] The poll finally clofed at Kilmainham, 
wheo Mr. Finlay was declared duly ele&led, by 


amajority of 67. He was atterward:, accom- 
panied by a refpetabie number of his friends, and 
* valt concourie of the populace, carried trom 
his houle to Granby-row, io a triumphal chair 
of blue ilk, ornamented with orange ribbons, 
and other decorations, to the Houle of Com- 
mont. Mr. Pinlsy and Sir Edward Newenham, 
having refpeflively addrefled themlelves co the 
great aflemblage who attended, and carnettly 
exhorted them to condu& themtelves peaceably 
and with decorum, they jeemed to proti¢ by che 
admonition fo as to retire, alter indulging them- 
ficives ia the ulual ceremonies of their carnival, 
with much deceocy sad propriety. 

A nutwber of people having aflembled at the 
Tholici, in expeGation of fecing Mr. Finlay 
chaired (which was ecverally expected) a young 
lad was fhoved irom an elevated fituation in that 
building, end sotlantly killed by the fall, 

A map of the name of Scaftord received fen- 
tence of death, for robbing a lervant maid of a 
filver cream ewer, and abufing her geofsly, A 
fervant likewile received a Gimilar fenience for 
Healing noes aod cafh out of a boule in jervis- 
reer, 

The Eliza, Coxzfer, from Dublin, bouad for 
Londea, with 57 :eciuits for the Eatt India com- 
pany’s fervice, put into Dougla:, lile of Man, 
eu Satuidey the a7chuit. 


Dometic Intelligence. 


Many of theie advea-" 


turers (the whole appeared to.be if a ftate of ig, 
toxication) got from che vefiel by force, and afte. 
nuhed ali the behoiders with their ragetdoeis, 
which forpafled every appearance of wretches. 
nefs that had at any time prefented itfelt io thy 
plact, A guard was placed over the vetlel to pre. 
vent a future landing, and remained there ,jy 
Thurfday, when, tothe great joy of the inhabi. 
tants, the failed, with a fair wind, aod with the 
choiceft cargo that ever crofled Sx. George's 
Chaanel. 

A due! was fought near Rathmines, between 
a Gentleman of the College, and another Ge. 
tleman, wheo alter dilcharging a cale of pilo\s 
each, withopt eficQ, an explanation took place 
through the interpofition of the ieconds, which 
terminated the contelt amicably. 

11.) Thorfday morning a villain had the ay. 
dacity to rob Lord Charlemont of fix guiness, 
in his own demeine. This is the fecond atteck 
which, in fimilar circumftances, has been mage 
upon the fame amiable Nobleman; but we aye 
happy to add, that the rofhan has become the 
vidlim of bis temerity, as he was fhorcly afte 
the fact was committed taken into cultody, by 
his Lordihip’s domeitics, and is at prefent Jaiely 
immured in Kilmainham. 

Notwithftanding one of Barrington’s gang was 
deteQied, apprehended, and convicted ot thealing 
flocking», yet we hod that e:ther the Arch picks 
pocket himielf, of tome of his affociates, are coms 
miting great depredations on private puiles, At 
the charity fermon, at St. Mary's, ijall Sunday, 
above thirty of the pockets of ladies and genile- 
men were picked, and one lady in particular is laid 
to have been put wader the contribution of tweary 
guineas, in the boot? made. 

15.) Late on Monday night, a few young 
bucks, elevated by liquor, were playing on fome 
mufical inftruments to divert the tedious hours,and, 
wanting to get entertainmeni in (ome public houk, 
though all were thut up atthe time, cried out 
fire! fire! and rapped atthe doors of different 
houfes, which fo much alarmed the inhabsuany 
ot Palace-ftreet (who rofe fuddenly trom their 
beds, at hearing fuch a cry at midnight) that fome 
of them are in a dangerous {tate of health face 
the diflurbance. Ic is unneceflary to delcant on 
fuch a mode of condu€, and much to be lament 
ed that fuch proceedings had oot beeo novced 
in time to have cher fecured, 

16.]. Ia the Houfe ot Lords, the decree io 
appcai of Sherborn and Napper was reveried, and 
a new triai jn conlequence ordered, “Thi. will be 
the tourth time chat this momentous caule will 
have gone betore a Jury. 


17.) A moft numerous and brilliant aflemby | 


of the principal nobility and geouy in towd a 
tended the ball and lupper at the Calile, given 
in honour of the feftival of our national Saat. 
——The minucts commenced a little beiore 
eleven, to which fucceeded the country dance. 
——The company fat dowo to fupper, whic 
was fuperb in che extreme, between one 
two o'clock, alter which the country dances Were 
renewed with treth {pirit, and continued till byt 
o'clock the . ext morning. 

Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Weftmor- 


land were sichly diciled in the manulactures® | 
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this country, and behaved to al! around them with 
shat cafe and affability, which gave the higheft 
pleafare and fati. faction to the {plendid company 
who were prefent, who we; are happy to men. 
gon, were io general dreffed likewile in Trith 
meoulactures, 
Several rich fuits, both of filk and velvet, the 
of the Irith loom, were worn atthe Caf- 
tie, what would do credit to be manufaGured 
is any country, aod which plainly fhews, that 
r encouragement is only wanting, to render 
sur fabrics im general equal to thofe of foreign 
kingdoms. | 
A few days fince a comm fiion of lunacy was 
ken out againit « lady of fortune. A molt re- 
inedtable Jury eflembled in confequence, in the 
Chaacery Chamber, and after avery ftriét invef- 
tigation, returned a verdict of infanity againit the 
 partyi-—— This unfortuoate lady’s derangement 
gi mind principally ayefe from’ her fifter being 
dawn into a marriage, at a lodging-hovle in the 
gunty of Wicklow, with a very menial perfon, 
snd which perfon and his people took an advan- 
ave Hkewile to make the infane lady, after they 
bad got her in their poffeffion, execute a deed of 
sfignment of her fertune; The verdict, how- 
ever, Of the above Jury, will baffle this part 
of their manceuvres, and effect a’ recovery of 
her fortune which is faid to be five thouland 


| The above extraordinary matter fhould render 
ladies of fortune exceedingly cautious of trufting 
themfelves to ftrange lodging-houles in the coun- 
ty without proper protectors and guardians, in 
ender to prevent them from falling a facrifice to 
lowennning and defign. “i 
A mercantile houfe in Waterford, celebrated 
for its patriotic ‘exertions in favour of Trith manu- 
fore’, has lately exported to Cadiz, Maiaga, 
and other Spanith ports, an extenfive variety of 
the following goods, all of which are in great de- 
mand; thicklets, fuftians. plain and figured whole 
ind half tabinets, ‘white and ftamped linen’ and 
enttons ; bat efpecially fuch as mo nearly refem- 
bie thofe elegant painted cajicoes called chintzes ; 
ot hardware, all kinds of cutlery, whitelm:th, 
ind button-makers wotk, to the amount o7 above 
foutten thoufand pounds, p-imme coft. Such [pi- 
ited doings by a fingle houfe in a provincial cits, 
honld cértainly excite the emulation of the 
metropolis, where the moft ‘capital traders, 
nefoppofed to refide, as well as every great 
‘ tading town in this now manufacturing country. 
Johnfton, the noted coiner, for whom a confi- 
ierable reward had been lately offered at Cork, 
wat apprehended jaft ‘week near Glyn, by two 
brothers of the name of Joy.’ °: : 
Wetinefday night a fire broke out in a cabin at 
Rathmines. bill, by the careleffnefs of the owner, 
ing placed a candle near fome ftaws; ail the 
iijacent houfes (four in number) were entirely 
toafurned , * cE 
A new method of robbery is adopted by a 
timber of villains, who, by means of ladders; 
Maced at the rere of houfer, get upon the top, 
td force their way ; two houles in Henry ftreet 
Were attempced in this manner a few nights ago, 
the villains were obliged to decamp without 
‘Keomplithing their defire. 
Her Excellency the Countefs of Weftmorland 
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OC le Domeft be Intellig ence. 
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ordered to have made a magnificent fuit of a 
parel, compoled principally of the fineft lace, 
amounting to the value ef sool. This ie reviv- 
ing the real magnificeace of drefs which thouid 
be adapted to the [piendowr of a Court, aad to 
the dignity of fation. , 

19} At mght a fire took place at William 
Eccietton’s, Etq. of Drumfhailon, county of 
Louth, which contumed threeftables and (two va- 
luable hunters. This accident was occalioned by 
the caréleffnefs of a fervant who flept in one of 
the ftables. : 

At @ meeting of Delegatés from the feveral 
Volunteer Companies of this city, at the Royal 
Exchange, onthe 19th inflam, it was agreed 
that the different coips thould be incorporated 
into one general body, uader the denomination 
of rhe Dublia Union, the uniform to be blue and 
fcarlet, 

a1.) The Rev. Walter Blake Kirwan began 
his rota of official duty at the Caltie Chapel, 
which was upcommonly crowded that day, their 
Excellencies the Earl aod Countels of Weltmor- 
land being prefent, 

At a meeting of the corporation ef Ho- 
fiers, Alexander Lynar, Ejq. who was eleced 
Matter on Wednefday laft, rehgaed ferving thac 
office. The corporation then proceeded to elect 
another Mafter in his room, whea Mr, Wi'liam 
Finlay was eleQed, Mr, Edward Stephens was 
chofen Warden, the other Wardea is Mr. Jack- 
fon, chofen at the former eiedtion, 

On Sunday lait the 21 ft inftant, bis Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant m the Prefence Chamber of 
the Cattie, and under the Canopy of the Royal 
Chair of State, conferred the Honour of Knight- 


hood on Sarouel Rowland, of the City of Cork, . 


Elq.———- Her Excellency Lady Weftmorland was 
pleafed to honour the Aflembly with her pre- 
fence; Sir Samuel is the firft Perfoa knighted 
fince Lord Weftmoriand has been appointed to 
the Viceroythip of Ireland; oor has there been 
one made during the late Adminiftration of the 
Marquis of Buckingham. 

After the ceremony was performed, the follow- 
ing Addrefs of Thanks was fent in by Sir Simuel 
Rowlaad, Kat, and was prefented to his Bucel- 
lency the Lord Lieutenant, by Sir Boyle Roche, 
K.nt, | 


“© May iv please your Excellency, 


‘“ THE very honourable mark of diftinGion 
your Excellency has been pleated to confer on 
me, fam in daty bound molt gratetpily to ace. 
knowledge ; but your Excellency will permit me 
to fay. ite value, in my eflimation, is mach eu- 
creafed, when I confider myiclf to be, my Lord 
and Lady Weltmoriand’s. firft created Kaight , 
whofe juft and mild era of Admuniftration I thall 
ever be impreffed with a lating and very refpect- 
ful recollection of, 

"© Lam, with the higheft refpe& and duty, 
: * Your Exceliency’s 
“ Highly honoured, 
“% And moft devoted humble fervant, 
‘* SAMUEL, ROWLAND,” 
Dublin, Sunday 21, March, 1790. 
To bis Excellency the Earl of Weftmoriend, 
' Loid Lieutenant Genera! of Leland, 
[Dublin Journal, Tucfday, Mareb 23: 
22.) Lat 
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aa.) Lalt Wednefday the affizes ended at 

ned 4, wheo the following perfons were 
ried, found evilty, and received fenience ac- 
cordingly :——— Luke Flood, for feloniovily run- 
ning away with Mifs Kiiroy, of the county of 
Cavan, to be hanged on Saturday the 27th init. 
——« James Armitrong, for breaking into and 
robbing the hou‘e of Mre. O'Kelly, of Annville, 
to be execnted the a7th iaftant, and Heny 
Hammond, for robbing the houle of Mr. Molloy, 
of Barry, of Gve pounds worth of linen yarn, to 
be hanged—as the day is not mentioned, it is 
innapined he will be pardoned. 

Oa Monday lat upwards of ine hnn- 
dred vards of ronf'n were lodged in his Majetty's 
flores, fe sed by Mr. Montgomery end Mr. 
Whitehead, Surveyos, on St. George’s-quay, 
taken out of two colliers from Irvine. 

Same day, the revenue lugeer, Marv, com- 
manded by Joho Grfia, aad the Buckingham, 
commanded by Joho Hopkins fell in wih two 
imugeters, the Providence and Morgan Rat- 
tler, and after an engagement of about two 
hears the Providence fhruck, and wer, on T uel- 
day, brought into Dublin Ha:bour, laden witha 
larre quantity of tobaccs, tea, and geneva. ——< 
The Morgan Rattler efcaped. 

On Tuelday taft the Right Hon, General 
Pu, gave a mott ipleadid entertainment to a 
uumber Of perfons of the fit diflinétion, and 
which was honoored with the prefence of his 
Excetlency the Earl of Weftrmorciand. Several 
S:atl- officers, the Right Honourable Mr. Se- 
cretary Hobart, Mr, Cooke, Secretary at Wa, 
S&e. &e. 

24.) At the affices held at. Naar, which 
ended on Friday latt, three pericai were con- 
dembed, one of whom was a foldier, tor thooting 
the Jadve’s fervani, at Athy, lait fumomer ; ano- 
Aber man fer a rape, near the Caual; and the 
other for a robbery, 

The efitzcs ac Downpatrick, ended on the 22d 
of March, and the tollowing perions were tried 
and ordered to be cxecuted, viz. 

Joha Newell, for the murder of Hugh 
M‘Cormick. Franéis Little, for horfe-ftealing, 
Hetry M‘*Mullen, for highway robbery. Tho- 
mas Pino, tor robbing a bleach: yard of leventy- 
five yards of linen. William Burns, for theep- 
Heahog? 

On Moeaday the affizes of Waterford ended, 
which proved a maiden one. 

Wedneiday tait, a riot tock place at Athy.— 
Juft av the goater had brought out his pritoa- 
er, in Grder to efcort them to Neas, whee 
they were to flend their trials, a mbb ailem- 
bled, and forerbly refcacd*’& man’ who had been 

impiifoned for an affaule , they paraded him 
thrpogh the ttreetr, ia hie trons, which they af- 
terwards knocked off, and affiited him in makiog 
his efcape. 

tg.) Friteen noted robbers, long @ peft to this 
city, were taken opon Thariday, tor depredations 
committed in Francis and Piunket-ftreets. One 
of the pretending to be lame, was hited on a 
porter’« back, but apon his being recolleted to 
have been tidniported aad publicly whipped, his 
alfeQed debiluy was jultly doubted, and, a: fuf- 
pected, he foon forrd the ale of his inaibs,—— 
They had tor fome cime ialefted che Rrects of 
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this metropolis, tripping, as well as plunde;; 
the inhabitants at night time ; feveral eXamigg, 
tions are already lodged againit them. 

‘Same day a woman end three men, fuppofeg 
to be part of the shove gang, were taken UP ing 
cellar in High-ttreet, oppofite Schoolhoafe- lane 
for robbing Mr. Wation in Plunk ec-ftreer, of 
fundry articles of apparcl,———One of the felloy, 
had an outhide coat on, having fome marks 5 
which it was known, and other articles Were 
found concealed under a bed. 

26.] A fweepftakes of sool, was run for at 
Luttreiftowo Park, one 2-mile heat, each Carry. 
ing sift, when the cattle came in as follows, 


Thos, Whaley, Elq’rs, b. h. ' 
M. Beresford, Efq'rs. g. h, 2 
me Cumberland, Eiq’rs. b. m, 3 
Sir G, Montgomery's c, h. 4 


R, Thormon, Efq’rs. b. h. 

At ftarting, Mr. Cumberland’s mare the . 
vourite,————-A good race between the black 
and grey geldings. Each gentlemaa. rode his 
owa horle. 

His Exceilency the Lord Lieutenant, the 
Lords Fitzgibbon, Cathampton, and fevers 
other gentlemen were prelent, 

BIRTHS fer March, 17909. 
N Harcourt-itreet, the lady of the Right 
Hon. Lord Viicount Valentia, of a davgh. 
ter,—-==[q Camden-ftreet, the lady of Trevors 
Stanaus Morton, Eig. of a daughter.—At the 
Royal Holpital, the lady of William Atkiafog, 
Efq. ot a fon,——Tfo Chatham ftreet, the lady 
of Edward. Brabazoo, Efq. of a fon.—=-lq 
Dawton-ftreet, the lady ot Counfellor Siewari, 
of a daughter,—-At Bracklin, co, of Weilmeath, 
Mrs, Fethe:fton, of a fon. 
MARRIAGES for March, 1790. 
T Clonmel!, George Cockborne, Elg. Cap- 
tain ia the sth dragouns, to Mifs Riall ~ 
la England; Heary Oiway, of Caftie Orway, 
county of Tipperary, Efg. to Mife Cave, filer 
to Sir Thomas Cave, of Stanford Halein, Bart 
w~~-Chailes William, of Bride ftreet, Efg. to 
Mils Clarke, only daughter of Alexander Clarke, 
of Chancery-lane, Elg.—William Montgomery, @ 
of Carrig, io the county of Fermanagh, El. 
to Mils Lloyde.———Thomas M‘Bride, Elg. 
Milfs Brunton. ; 
DEATHS fer’Merch, 1790. 
T Litmore, aged 80, the Rev. Henry Ger- 
vai, L. L, D. Archdeacon of Cafhel.— 
At Baliylave, county of Kildare, Mrs, Anneiley, 
relict of the Rev. Richaid Annefley, and mo- 
ther to Juha Aanelley,, Elq.——Ac Leiniter- 
houfe, the Right Hoaourable Lady Liabeiia Fie 
gerald, youngelt daughter of their Graces’ the 
Duke end, Duehets of  Ueintter,—-——-In Bithop- 
treet, the Rev. Joho Worthington, Minifter ot 
the Moravian Congregationn—Io New-ilreet, | 
Joho Henry Edkins, Eiq.eein York-itreet, Ed 
ward S:anleyy Efg, a very eminent Attoracy.—- - 
In Pruffia-ftreet, Mrs, Lynch,-~Ia Parliament 
treet, Francis Parvifol, juo. Bfg.——At, Bai, 
the 7:b inftaat, Sir Jobo Coghill, Bart.” 
PROM OTIO N’S, &: 
OHN FINLAY, Biq. eledted a Kaight of 
the thire for the county of Dablin, 
Right Honourable Lord Ardee, aow Earl o | 
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